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Ad vertiſement to the R E A DE R. 


HE nature of the ſubject treated on in the following ſbeets, 
and the earneſt deſire of the Author to conſider and remove all 
objeftions "that might be raiſed, have occaſioned his writing in 4 
manner which Some perhaps may diſapprove of, as too minute and 
prolix : but he hopes it will be a ſufficient excuſe for the length of 
the work, that he knew not how to make it ſhorter, conſiſtently 
with the end he propoſed, viz. perſpicuity, and his Reader's con- 
viction. We muſt have obſerved from converſation upon this and 
ſuch like ſubjects, that what one man reckons frivolous and trifling, 
to another appears a weighty difficulty. Hence evety. man has his 
own. particular objection againſt any thing advanced, which if not 
anfivered,' all befides ſignifies nothing to him. The Author there- 
fore, that he might ſatisfy every body as far as poſſible, put his 
papers into the hands of as many as would take the trouble of 
examining them, with a view that they might point out ſuch 
objettions. as would moſt probably be urged by men of different 
ways of thinking. If what is advanced on theſe abſtriſe ſubjet?s, 
be in the main ſolid and rational, that, it is hoped, will atone for 
other faults in the eyes of equitable Judges. To ſay any more, 
would be only endeavouring to palliate imperfettions with imper- 
tinent apologies. 
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INTO FEA 


Nature of the HUMAN SOUL. 


8 E CT. I. 


That a reſiſtance to any change of its preſent ſtate is 
eſſential to matter, and inconſiſtent with any active 
power in it. 


- 


be it what it will (a): its activity appears in moving the body, 
and in the command it hath over its own thoughts; its perceptivi- 


B. the ſoul we underſtand that which is active and percipient in us, 


ty, in being ſenſible of the action of matter upon it, and of its own internal 


actions in thinking. In ſhewing that matter is not only not endued with theſe 
properties, but is incapable of being endued with them, let me be permit- 
ted to be particular, and to proceed leiſurely ſtep by ſtep; and let the ma- 
thematical Reader forgive the inſiſting upon trite and common appear. 
ances, It is better to ſeem tedious to the few who are quick in appre- 
hending, and verſed in this matter, than not ſatisfactory to lower capacities, 


(a) Theſe are the unconteſted properties of the ſoul, whatever be the ſubſtance of it; whe. 
ther material, or immaterial ; and this deſcription ſhall be always kept in view throughout theſe 


papers. 
B | and 
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2 A vis inertiæ eſtnilal to matter, 


and thoſe who are leſs converſant in abſtract reaſoning, Men do not write 
for thoſe who know the thing already, but for thoſe who know it not; and 
perhaps a ſlow perſon, who hammers out things to ſatisfy himſelf, is fitteſt 
to communicate them to men of his own ſize; nor can truth be leſs, 
but more certain, for being drawn from the commoneſt, and leaſt con- 
teſted appearanceg, or principles.” Theſe appearances we ſhall firſt ſet 
down, and theregfter gradually new the neceſſity of rhefr being copſtant 
and certain, 


II. Let, to ſave words, a given body, or maſs of matter, be called A; 
and let any given celerity be called C. That celerity doubled, tripled, &c. 
or halved, thirded, &c, will be 2 C, 3 C, &c. or 3 C, + C, Sc. reſpectively. 
Alſo the body doubled, tripled z or halved, thirded 1 ; will be 2 A, 3 Az 
or 1 A, 3 A, reſpectively. Now to move the body A with the eelerity C, 
requires a certain force to be impreſſed upon it; and to move with a celerity 
as 2 C, requires twice that force to be impreſſed ; and to move it with a ce- 
lerity as 3 C, thrice that force is required: and ſo on. If it can be made 
appear hereafter that the firſt force here is neceſſary, to move the body, to 
wit, with the celerity as once C, the reſt follows eaſily ; for we may con- 
ceive the body A moving with the celerity 2 C, or 3C, Ge. to be the firſt 
effect doubled, or tripled ; which therefore will a the cauſe that pro- 
duced it to be doubled, or tripled reſpectively. Again, to move the body 
A with a celerity as 1 C, one half the firſt force is only neceſſary to be 
impreſſed; and to move it with a celerity as 4 C, one third the firſt force 
is only required: and ſo on here again. And to move it with a celerity as 
o C, that is to give it no degree of celerity at all, no force is required at 
all. Therefore it follows that 


III. The body A makes a certain reſiſtance before it can be moved with 
a velocity as C; for otherwiſe the force would not be neceſſary, if, to 
wit, it did not make this certain degree of reſiſtance to render it neceſſary. 
And it makes double that reſiſtance, before it can be moved with a ve- 
locity as 2 C; and triple that reſiſtance to be moved with a velocity as 3 C, 
Sc. till for the ſame reaſon. And it makes but one half the firſt re- 
ſiſtance, to be moved with the velocity 4 C; and but one third of it, to 
be moved with the velocity + C, and to be moved with the velocity as o C, 
that is to reſt ſtill, it makes no reſiſtance at all. 


IV. Or, 
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and inconfiftent with any achius power in it. 3 


IV. Or, if inſtead of different celerities, as in Ne 2 and 3, we take the 
quantiry of matter different, the appearance is equally conſtant, and certain 
(from experience, at leaſt) and the conſequence of it the ſame, For the 
body A requires a certain force to be impreſſed upon it, to be moved with 
a celerity as C; or ſuch a force is neceflary : and therefore it makes a cer- 
tain reſiſtance to be moved with this celerity, otherwiſe the force would 
not be neceſſary. And a body as 2 A will require twice that force to be 
impreſſed upon it to be moved with the ſame celerity ; or it makes twice 
that reſiſtance, And a body as 3 A will require thrice the firſt force, or 
it makes thrice the firſt reſiſtance, to be moved with the celerity C: and 


| fo on. For the force muſt be increafed proportionally with the quantity 


of matter, or body to be moved, ro make it move with the ſame common 
celerity : and therefore the reſiſtance is increaſed proportionally with the 
body to be moved, the celerity remaining the ſame. We may eaſily con- 
ceive that a body as 3 A, 4 A, Sc. would make three or four bodies 


equal to once A, each of which would require once the firſt force, or 


make once the firſt reſiſtance. Alſo, 3 A, * A, 2 A, Sc. will make but 
one half, one third, one fourth, Cc. the firſt reſiſtance, to be moved with 
the celerity C; becauſe only one half, one third, one fourth, Cc. of 


the firſt force reſpectively is neceſſary to move ſuch part, with that ſame 
celerity. 


V. The body A requires the quantities of force abovementioned (No 2 
and 3.) to be moved with the reſpeCtive velocities ; that is, it makes the 
proportional reliſtances there mentioned, before it yield to be moved with 
theſe velocities ; as alſo the different bodies or quantities of matter in Ne 4. 
require the reſpective forces to be impreſſed, or make the reſpective reſiſt- 
ances there mentioned, before they can be moved with the ſame common 
celerity z whatever direction the moving force is applied in; whether up- 
ward or downward (of which direction in particular more by and by, Ne 


16.) backward or forward, obliquely or horizontally, in all poſſible variety 
27 directions. 


VI. Moreover, all this is likewiſe certain taken the contrary way, viz. 
from motion to reſt; as far ar leaſt as experience reaches. For the 
body A, moving with a certain velocity as C, requires a certain degree of 
force or reſiſtance in an obſtacle, to take off or ſtop that motion; and 


B 2 moving 
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| : moving with a velocity as 2 C, or 2 A moving with a velocity as 1 C, it 
1 requires twice that force or ſtrength in an obſtacle to ſtop the motion; 
and A moving with a velocity as 3 C, or 3 A moving with the velocity 
1 C, thrice the firſt reſiſtance only will bring it to reſt, Sc. And A mov- 
ing with the velocity ? C, or 1 A moving with the whole velocity C, one 
1 half the firſt force will ſerve to take off the motion; or if A moves with 
hag C, or; A with the whole celerity C, one third the firſt force ſtops it: 
| and moving with the velocity o C, or reſting, no force at all is required. 
1 That is, the ſame body A moving with the celerities 1 C, 2 C, 3 C, Se. 
14 or 1 A, 2 A, 3 A, Gc. moving with the ſame celerity C, makes once, 
twice, thrice, Sc. reſpectively a certain degree of reſiſtance, before it can 
be brought to reſt: and A moving with the celerities 4 C, 3 C, 4 C, Cc. or 
z A, 3A, 4 A, Cc. moving with the fame celerity C, makes but one 
| half, one third, one fourth, &c. of the firſt reſiſtance to be brought to reſt 
| | and have all the motion taken off. And this again through all the poſſible 
| variety of directions in which the body can be ſuppoſed to move. 


N VII. Theſe are the moſt general, certain phenomena of motion, agreeable” 
| to univerſal experience, the common ſenſe of men, and to reaſon itſelf, 
For, as hath been ſaid, if but any one of theſe caſes can be ſhewn to be ab- 
* ſolutely neceſſary ; all the reſt beeome ſo of courſe. If it requires a cer- 
| : cain degree of force to move a given body with a certain celerity, or to 
ſtop that body moving with that celerity (which is too evident to be con- 
teſted from experience) ; it is certain it mult require twice, thrice, four 
times, Cc. that force; or one half, one third, one fourth, Cc. of it, to 
move the body with twice, thrice, four times, Sc. that celerity; or with 
' one half, one third, one fourth of it only, reſpectively; or to ſtop it 
; moving with theſe reſpective celerities, ſince effects are proportional to 
their adequate caufes: and therefore that the body, or any multiple, or 
ſubmultiple of it, makes the reſpective reſiſtances, mentioned above, to 
be moved with that celerity, or with any multiple, or part of it; and that 
1 it makes equal reſiſtances, when moving with theſe reſpective celericies, to 
| be brought to reſt again: and this with reſpect to all poſſible directions. 
To make the argument in any one inſtance, ſuit in any other, it requires 
but to take equal multiples, or equal parts, of cauſe and effect, force im- 
preſſed and reſiſtance made. F the immateriality of the ſoul, the exiſtence of 
God, and the neceſſity of a moſt particular, inceſſant providence in the world, 
are demonſtrable from ſuch plain and eaſy principles, the Atheiſt hath a deſperate 
cauſe in band, VIII. All 


| 


and inconſſtent with any ative power in it. 5 


VIII. All that is faid then amounts at laſt to this, that the body A makes a 
reſiſtance to any change of the ſtate it is in, whether of reſt or motion, in all 
Poſſible ſuppoſitions : and the ſame body makes proportionally different degrees 
of reſiſtance in all poſſible different ſuppoſitions: and it never ceaſes to make 
reſiſtance, but when there is no change in the ſuppoſition z that is, when the 
ſtate the body was in is ſuppoſed not to be changed. When the body is at 
reſt, it makes reſiſtance to be moved with any celerity as C: and when it 
moves with any celerity as C, it makes a reſiſtance to move with any other 
celerity, as 2 C, or #C. Nor doth it make leſs reſiſtance, if moving, to 
be brought to reſt again. And this is true of all poſſible directions the body 
can be ſuppoſed to move in. That is, body, or matter, makes a reſiſtance - 
to any change of the ſtate of reſt or motion it is in: or exerts a certain 
force, if ated upon (which is not fully enough expreſſed by being barely 
called a tendency) to continue, and defend itſelf (to uſe ſuch a metapho- 
rical term) in the ſame ſtate of motion or reſt in which it is: and would, be- 
cauſe of this reſiſtance, remain in that ſtate for ever, unleſs ſome external 
cauſe or agent (that is, by the terms, ſomething not matter) impreſſed a force 
upon it, to make a change in its preſent ſtate (b). Of this external cauſe- 
to matter, next, But firſt ſome obſervations are to be made upon what is 
already ſaid 3 the conſequences of this reſiſtance are to be enquired into; 
and eſpecially the conſequences of a contrary ſuppoſition, that matter, 
namely, was diveſted of ſuch reſiſtance : whereby it will appear, that 
matter without it would be fit for none of thoſe uſes it is now fit for ; 
that the material world, a plant, or; (particularly) an animal body, would 
be impoſſible things without it; and in fine, that matter, as a: ſolid, extended 


ſubſtance, muſt reſiſt. 


IX. And firſt, though this reſiſtance in matter is real reſiſtance, or cer- 
tain and real force exerted, yet it is #0 action in matter, nor is matter 
active in exerting it: it is rather only re. action, reſiſtance in the propereſt 
ſenſe 3 for it is never exerted till matter is firſt acted upon. Matter is 
ſo far from being active becauſe of this reſiſtance, or from having the 
power of beginning action, that the reſiſtance is al} exerted, and always 


(6b) If once we ſuppoſe matter exiſting, every change of the manner or ſtate of its exiſtence 
requires an immaterial caufe, as ſhall be ſhewn in this ſection; and in the laſt ſection of theſe 
papers it ſhall alſo be ſhewn, that the ſimple exiſtence of matter, without conſidering any change 
of ſtate in it, requires an immaterial cauſe, or creating power : ſo that matter conſidered in any re- 
ſpect diſcovers to us an immaterial Being, : 


exerted, 
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exerted, that no action may be begun in it by any thing elſe, This re- 
ſiſtance makes it beſt of all appear that matter never acts, or effects a 
change of ſtate in itſelf, but reſiſts action, and all poſſible change of its 
preſent ſtate, whether of motion or reſt, It is a kind of poſitive, or 
ſtubborn inactivity. If it is to be called a power, it is a power not to act: 
which lets us ſee how improperly the word power is applicable to it, at 
leaſt in that ſenſe it is applied to any thing elſe. And if this be found to 
be the only poſſible power in matter, it lets us ſee how ſafely we may 
pronounce it void of all power, in the propriety of the word, It is cal- 


led in the new Philoſophy, moſt ſignificantly, a vis inertie, as it were 


a negative activity ; ſomething receding farther from action than bare in- 
activity. For, not to move itſelf, when at reſt, nor flop itſelf when in mo- 
tion; and beſides, not to be moved, or ſtopped by any thing elſe, but with 


reſiſtance, is more than ſimply not to act. We cannot conceive any thing 


more negative of action than this. It is true this ſtubborn inactivity can- 
not be ſo great but that ſome power muſt overcome it, ſince we ſtill ſee 
matter moyed by ſome power; but as much as it may ſeem a paradox 
at preſent, it will appear in a little, I preſume, that, ſtrictly ſpeaking, 
the ſtrongeſt man could overcome but a mighty inconſiderable part of this 
inactivity of matter (perhaps not ſo much as the weight of one ſingle grain) 
without the concurrence of a greater power than his own (c.) This will 
ſurprize thoſe who conſider the inactivity of matter, but for the firſt time, 
to hear that it is ſo powerfully inactive a thing. 


X. Nor is matter the leſs inactive, becauſe it acts upon other matter, if 
that be in its way while it moves. It is as ſtubbornly inactive while in mo- 
tion, and reſiſts as much a change of its ſtate then, as while at reſt. This 
very thing comes to paſs, becauſe it is more than barely inactive, becauſe 
of its poſitive inactivity: for if it were but ſimply inactive, its acting upon 
other matter would be an impoſſibility, as ſnall be obſerved immediately. 
This again ſhould convince us of the inactivity of matter; ſince if it had 
not, beſides bare inactivity, a force moreover to remain inactive, the action 
of matter upon matter would be a thing contradictory. It hath this force which 
ſoever of the ſtates it is in, whether of reſt, or motion. And certainly, 
to effect reſt, or ſtop motion where it is, is as great an effect, and requires 
as much power in the cauſe, as to effect motion, or produce it where it is 


(c) See No 24. ſect. 2. ; 
not, 


and inconfiflent with any active power in it. 55 
not. We have familiar inſtances of this, in offering to ſtop che motion 
of a ball, when ſmartly ſtruck, or in feeling the reſiſtance it makes to 
be brought to reſt again: and if ſuch bodies are diſcharged with great 
violence, men are killed, walls battered down, Sc. ſo difficult is it to bring 
bodies to reſt, where the motion is great (d)! Moſt of the methods of 
death and ruin are effected by the inactivity of moving matter. Though - 


matter then acts upon matter by motion; yet it is becauſe of its very n that 
it doth this. 


XI. And farther, ſince matter reſiſts motion in. any direction, or reſiſts 
motion in all directions equally, matter in motion will reſiſt any change of 
direction. This is plain in all the poſſible caſes of the congreſs of bodies, or 
where they encounter each other in their motions ; for in all theſe caſes they 
act on each other: and this action proceeds from the reſiſtance they make to 
being put out of the direction they are moving in. That is, they reſiſt a 
change of the direction of their motion. Whatever force matter hath to 
continue in the ſtate of motion it is in, it exerts it all, or a part of it at 
leaſt, upon any body oppoſing that direction either directly or obliquely : and 
indeed if matter did not reſiſt all change of direction, it would not reſiſt at 
all in being brought from motion to reſt; ſince there is no other way of 
ſtopping its motion, but by oppoſing its direction; and to ſtop all poſſible 
directions of motion is to ſtop or hinder all motion; motion in no di- 
rection being the ſame as no motion, reſt. This is ſtill more manifeſtly 
plain in what is called the compoſition and reſolution of forces; for what- 
ever changes the direction of a body in motion, without adding a new force 
to it (e), takes. off one of the compounding forces. Therefore matter 


(4) See Dr. KeiPs explication of the firſt law of nature, Introd. ad wer. phyſ. left. 4. where, 
aſter other things, he ſays, Nec magis poteſt corpus ſemel motum, motum ſeu energiam ſuam ad 
movendum deponere & per ſe ad quietem redire, quam fateſt figuram ſemel ſihi inductam exuere, 
& aliam recentem abſque caus# extrinſeca acguirere. And a litile atter Now minor requiritur vis 
ad corporis alicujus motum ſiſlendum, quam prizs neceſſaria {uit ad cundem motum corpori impri- 
mendum : unde cum vis inertiæ ægualibus mutationibus equaliter ſem pes refifiit, illa non minus efficax 
erit, ut corpus in motu ſemel incepto perſeveret, quam ut cos pus quieſcens ſemper in eadem quietis ſlatu 
permaneat. 

(e) It will be readily allowed, that in the congreſs of unelaſtick bodies, the direction is 
changed, without any new force added: and we ſhall ſee what is to be ſaid of the force of reſti- 
tution in the ſhock of elaſtick bodies, a little further on. Moreover, next to the giving matter 
motion of it ſelf, this is the moſt fundamental miſtake in the Epicurean phyſicks, to give it a 
power to change its own direction. See Lucretius, 1. 2. wer. 216 to wer. 221, 
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is not barely nadie only in changing the direction of its motion, but, 


more, it reſiſts all change of direction ; and is as ſtubborn in preſerving the 
ſame direction, as the ſame degree of motion; ſince the one cannot be 


changed without the other. Theſe are diſcouraging aſfections of nn to thoſe 
men who would make a Jupreme Being of it ! 


| XII. Further, which is worth our attention, the reſiſtance of the ſame 


quantity of matter, or body A; if once we fix upon a certain ſtate, either 


of reſt or motion, as a terminus à quo; may be indefinitely great, or is as 
endleſly increafible, as the degree of celerity is, with which it may recede 


from that terminus. For the reſiſtance is always equal to the. force neceſſary 


to be impreſſed ; and the force muſt be proportionally increaſed with the de- 


"Re 


gree of celerity. To be moved with a thouſand, or a million of times the 


celerity C, a thouſand or a million of times the firſt force is neceſſary to 


-be impreſſed ; and therefore it will make ſo many times the firſt reſiſtance, . 


And it is the ſame contradiction to aſſign the greateſt reſiſtance it can make, 
as to aſſign the greateſt celerity it can be moved with; or really to aſſign 
the greateſt number. Thus the reſiſtance of the ſame body, or quantity of 


matter, conſidered in this view, may be increaſed iz infinitum. The truth 


in this paragraph becomes plain alſo from conſidering that reſiſtance is the 
ſame with fe- action; for ſince action and re- action are equal, the re · action 


of matter may ſtill be greater and greater, as the action upon it is greater 


and greater. 


XIII. But contrarily, if we conſider the ſame quantity of matter or body 
A, abſolutely, and without any reſpect to a fixt ſtate, the reſiſtance of it 
is immutable, and always as much the ſame, as the ſolidity or extenſion 
of it: ſo that it is impoſſible that any force impreſſed upon it ab extra, 
ſhould take it ultimately off, or leſſen it, or increaſe it; or, in a word, 
make it other than it always was, before ſuch force was impreſſed. Ir is 
true, the reſiſtance it makes to a change of its preſent ſtate may be over- 
come; but then it makes juſt as much reſiſtance to perſevere in that new 
ſtate, as in the former: and that refiſtance again may be overcome, and 
a new ſtate of motion or reſt induced upon it; yet it will as obſtinately 
continue in that ſtate, as in any of the other two. And ſo on endlefly. 
If any force ab extra overcomes the renitency of the body A, to be moved 
with a velocity as a 1000 times C, it will move on with that velocity 
which ſtate of motion is now as much to be conſidered as its ſtate, as 

; 3 the 
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the former reſt was : and it will juſt tefift as tuch td be moved” Wick a 


velocity as 2000 times C, or to have the velocity C another thouſand rigies 
increaſed; as it did at firſt ; or to be brought back again, from moving 
with the velocity 1000 C, to reſt, as it did to be brought from teſt to 
move with that velocity. In a word, as long as a change is 'poſſible, which'is 


always and endleſily, ſo long muſt it reſiſt ; and it muſt reſiſt equal changes equal- 


ly : which was exactly the reſiſtance it was endued with, before any change 
was effected in it at all, and before any force was impreſſed upon it at all. 
So that this reſiſtance cannot be impaired, augmented, or any way altered, 


dy any new force impreſſed ab extra. Which is already a ſtrong ſymptom 


that refiſtance to a change of its ſtate is of the nature of matter, as inſepa- 
rable from it as ſolidity or extenſion ; ſince*as long as the folid extenfion, 
that is the quantity of matter, in the body A, remains the ſame, this 
immutability of its reſiſtance muſt be ſuppoſed, if it is at all reſiſting 
matter. | "(2 grads 

XIV. But yet farther, as this reſiſtance in matter to change its ſtate can- 
not be ultimately taken off, leſſened, or any way altered, by any force 
impreſſed ab extra upon it; fo neither could it ſubiiſt in matter jointly with 
any quality, power, conatus, or tendency to change its ſtate. Fot 'firſt, 
ſuppoſing it poſſible that two contrary tendencies could be planted in mat- 
ter; one, whereby it reſiſted a change of its ſtate, in any poſſible direction, 
and another, whereby it tended to change it; this would be to no effect, nor 
to any other purpoſe than doing and undoing. Theſe two contrary conatus's 
would deſtroy each other if equal; or if unequal, the ſtronger would deſtroy 
the weaker, and the exceſs of it only would remain. So that the reſiſtance 
to a change would either prevail, and then it would be the ſame thing as 
if no ſuch contrary tendency had been planted in matter; or the conatus to 
a change of the preſent ſtate would prevail, and then the remaining in any 
given ſtate poſſible would itſelf be impoſſible; which is a thought full of 
contradiction (). Thus two contrary tendencies (ſuppoſing they could be 

Y This is very inconceivable, and really a ſelfdeſtruive ſuppoſition. For to be indeſi- 
nently changing its ſtate ſuppoſes really no change of ſlate at all in the body ; becauſe no pre- 
cedent ſtate could then be of any poſſible finite duration: otherwiſe, if it were permitted to become 
of any finite length, and deſerve the name of a precedent ſtate, there would not be an indeſinent 
change effected; or the body would have a tendency to preſerve its ſtate for ſome time, contrary 
do the hypotheſis, To ſuppoſe an infinitely quick change of ſtate, from reſt to motion, and from 


. C motion 


Þ Ae inertic efential. to matter, 


both planted inthe . individual ſubject, as matter) would have the ſame 


effect upon each other, as two contrary quantities, a poſitive and a n 1 
or as two forces impreſſed; upon the ſame body in oppoſite directions; to 
wir, to cancel each other mutually. For a reſiſtance to a change of 
ſtate would reſiſt a conatus toward it, in any N e. by 


Ne 6 an. by 


XV. This would be the reſult, if it were poſſible, that two contrary co- 
natus s could be planted in matter at once: but that is really impoſſible and 
l For that a particle, or atom of matter (and the reaſon is 

che fame in any aſſigned quantity). ſhould have a tendency to move in 


| any one given direction, and at the ſame time that it ſhould have another 


tendency not to move in that, or any other direction, is zo have a tendency, 
and not 10 baue it, at once. 'Two ſuch contrary and inconſiſtent tenden- 
cies, planted at once in one and the ſame individual ſubje&, is a notion de- 
ſtructive of itſelf ; and therefore not to be effected by infinite power: for 
to, effect impoſſibilities, is not the object of any power. The argument is 
the ſame,, whether. the firſt ſtate of the body is ſuppoſed reſt or motion : 
for if it is ſuppoſed, firſt moving, it cannot have a tendency to move in 
that direction only, and with that particular degree of velocity only; and 
yet have a tendency to move in another direction, and with another degree 
of velocity. The one excludes the other. In a word, a body cannot have 
a . tendency ta change its preſent ſtate, and at the ſame time a tendency nat 
< _ it, more than two contradictory propoſitions can both be 

: for theſe. io are really ſuch. This is a remarküble property of 
55 refiſtance. of matter, That it is inconſiſtent. with any, power or force 
in it ; and. ſhould never be forgot by us. It infers many notable conſe- 
quences, Which it ſeems we are not ſufficiently aware of at all times: 
and, among others, an utter, impoſſibility. that enter can ever become, 


motion tq bes (oppoſe bir ewe For when mation yas but maſons, Way, be 
in induced, becauſe the inceſſant tendency to change inceſſantly takes eſſect: and before 


reſt were ſettled, motion, for the ſame reaſon, ought to begin. So that, as was ſaid, this 


notion deſtroys itſelf. How remarkable is this co-incidence, when the only ſuppoſition that could 
ſerve a ſceptick's turn, of neceſſity defeats itſelf For if this tendency to change its ſtate is the 
ironger, of the two, it muſt oyercome the other at all times, and infer the contradiction 
ſhewn, in ſpite of all evaſions: and the concluſion i Is, that 32 ſuperior tendency cannot be 
Planted in matter. 


by 


9" 


and ict 1th why nere poletÞ in it. It 
by an poi, a Ting, ker nens ava; "Ring e en ger 
matter muſt reſiſt all change of its preſent ſtate, as it is a ſolid ſub ance. 
If this had been attended to, an infinity of doubting and diſputing might 
have been faved to mankind. n ih 1 


1 * 


X Vl. This will change our phyficks a little, and eſtabliſh a new Theory 
of matter. For ĩt will follow that all gravity, attraction, elaſticity, repulſion, 
or whatever other tendencies to motion are obferved in matter, com- 
monly called natural powers of matter, are not powers implanted in mat- 
ter, or poſſible to be made inherent in it; but (therefore) impulſe, or 
force ĩmpreſſed upon it vb extra. We are apt to think That it is a certain 
natural quality, of power, implanted in che nritter of a ſtone, v. g. And in- 
herent in it; that makes ãt tend to the earth (z) © bit, by what is ſaid in the 
laſt paragraph, it appears that it reſiſts this motion, as much as it would 
a motion in aniy other direction, with the ſame velocity: or that matter is 
as much impelled in this cafe, as in any other, by ſome cauſe or virtue, ab 
extra, i. e. by ſotnething not matter. The effect of gravity is not to de- 
ſtroy the reſiſtance of matter, or to make it ufireſifting matter, büt to 
overcome its refiſtance to be moved in certain cürcumtances ; where it fill 

(g) Even fo great a man as Borelli ſeems to have been of this opinion; It the chapter 47 
cauſes & principiis moths (the zd of his book de wi perrcuſionis) he ſays, Takilem fam core. 
tine controvertitar, an aligua corpora moveri foſunt 2 ſeiffii,, wel; pativs fuicpuid wein, 3 Ai 
ſeparatique motore prepelli debeat ; & profectd, ut & poſtremo exordiamur, \ evidenti{ſimum 's/t. ai pic 
corpora d diflindts, & externo motore impelli, fic ea omnia que vehuntur, percutiuntur, aut Projiciun- 
tur, manifeNtiffim? ab externo impulſere prumourntur; fed an religud omnia, Je in mundo moventur, 
fariter ab extrinſecd principio, & caiui propellantur, hoc profecto impdffibile - & incredibile wider, 
quandoquidem corfora gravia, & animalia per ſe videntur moveri, feilicet 2 caud & principis in. 
trinſeco, Sc. What difference there is to be aſſigned between the moving principle in an ani- 
mal, and in a heavy body deſcending, we ſtall ſee below ;. only I think it was not right to con- 
clude them under one head. The expreſſion 3 ani maſtica,] which farther on he ſays is 
both agen and putiem, without a cleur idea of it in the mind of the perſon that Writes, and an 
explication of that idea, to communicate it to the perſon that reads, is of no uſe in pkhiloſb. 
phy; or of bad uſe : but of ſuch things Mr. Locke hath faid enough. No man can conceive. 
that the ſame thing ſhould be both mewens and motum. There is a plain contradiction in this af. 
ſertion, eadtmque ſubſtantia corporis gravis, migrat & deſeendit, & ſeipſs impulſa. A moved reſiſts 
motion; a -ove# overcomes that reſiſtance : theſe oppoſites can never conſiſt in the ſame indivi- 
dual ching. If the diſtinction of agent and patient is neceſſary in projection, ald perciſſon, and 
the eſſects of art, it is alſo neceſſary in the works of nature. 'TWo things, nect/arily Foo inf the 
ono caſe, canndt become aue in the other. f ons 1 Sc 
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12 Avis inertiæ eſſential to matter, N 


reſiſts as much every new change of ſtate, as if its reſiſtance to the former 
had not been overcome. And this is the caſe in all force impreſſed ab ex- 
tra, by Ne 13. When the reſiſtance of the body A, to be moved with a 
celerity as a 1000 times C, is overcome, though it reſiſts no more to be 
carried on with that celerity, which is now to be conſidered as its permanent 
ſtate ; yet it reſiſts as much to be put out of this ſtate, as it did formerly 
to be brought to it, And this is juſt the caſe in the deſcent of heavy bo- 
dies : any velocity from the beginning of the fall would be a permanent 
ſtate of the body, if new impulſes ab extra did not add till farther de. 
grees of velocity. This truth is alſo plain from this conſideration, that if 


2 body, moving more ſwiftly than another body moves by the force of 


gravity, attraction, elaſticity, &c. overtakes, it ; the body ſo/ overtaken 
will make reſiſtance to the impulſe of the overtaking body, even though the 
direction of their motions conſpire. For inſtance, if we call the. celerity 
which a piece of wood hath acquired in falling down through a certain 
ſpace, K; and the celerity, with which a bullet leaves the muzzle of the 
gun, C; and then ſuppoſe the bullet moving with the ſum of theſe two 
celerities (C + K) to overtake the piece of wood in the end of that ſpace ; 
it is demonſtrable that the bullet would pierce the wood, even though their 


* motions were conſpiring. For, the relative velocity of the ball and piece 


of wood being the ſame, both when it is diſcharged againſt the piece of 
wood at reſt, and when it overtakes it in its. deſcent, the greatneſs. of the 
ſtroke, and the effect of it will be the ſame; namely that the ball will 
pierce the wood. One may be alſo more familiarly certain of this, if he 
lets a ball drop out of his hand, and ſtrikes it before it reach the ground; 
for he will feel it reſiſt the ſtroke very ſenſibly. This lets us ſee that 
matter reſiſts even the force of gravity, or any other acting in the 
ſame direction, as was aſſerted Ne g. and confequent]y, by what was ſaid 
in Ne 15. that the force of gravity (the ſame is 1 be underſtood of elaſticity, 
fuga, attraction,) is a force impreſſed ab extra, and no conatus, or ten- 
dency belonging to matter, or inherent in it. But all this will ſtill ap- 
pear More evidently when we come to confider what moment (impetus, or 
force in a moving body) is : for all moment proceeds from the reſiſtance 
in matter to change its ſtate; and whatever matter hath force, or moment, 
in its motivn, mult be reſiſting matter. And conſequently matter reſfifts 
to be moved by the powers of elaſticity, gravity, repulſion, &c. for in all 
theſe the moment is plain by the effect produced. It is the effect produced 


by 


and inconſiſtent with any active power in it. 13 
by the moment, or force, that ſhews the powers of elaſticity, gravity, 
Ge. theſe impulſes ſhould be otherwiſe undiſcoverable by us: and it is 
the moment alſo that inevitably ſhews the matter to be reſiſting matter in 
theſe very inſtances. So that there is no hazard of aur being deceived in 
concluding univerſally that all the tendencies to motion obſervable, or 
poſſible to be obſerved, about matter, are not the powers of matter, or 


properties reſiding in it, or poſſible to be er in it by aoy enen but 
ſtrictiy ns upon it ab extra. 


XVII. However, let us ſuppoſe what ſome philoſophers think not impoſ- 
ble, and ſee how far it will influence this concluſion 3 viz. that the power of 
gravity in particular may be the effect of ſome fluid, or very ſubtil matter, im- 
pelling thoſe bod ies we call heavy (þ): and let the ſame be ſuppoſed poſſible 


% Dr. Pemberton, in his view of Sir / Newton's philoſophy, ſays, that great man himſelf 
conjectured this might be ſo. His words are z. He [Sir I/. Neueren] thinks it \not\. inpoſible 
that the power of gravity itſelf ſhould be owing to it [a very ſubtile ſpirit, to. wit, of a great 
elaſtick force, diffuſed through the univerſe.] Concluſion. No 2. And in No 3. he ſays, 74 
acquieſce in the explanation of any appearance, by aſſerting it to be a general power of attration, 
is not to. improve our Inowledge in philoſophy, but rather to put a flop to' our farther ſearch. But 
with all due ſubmiſſion, our ſearch is carried as far as it can go, if it ſtops only at the firſt 
cauſe, having been rightly. carried thither : and there it muſt ſtop, if it is rightly made; The 
elaſticity of this ſpirit itſelf ought to have been aſcribed to the agency of the firſt Being. Our 
ſearches do not ſuppoſe an endleſs indagation of cauſe above cauſe; but only to attain, if poſlible, 
to a Pirſt, the fountain of cauſation. I alſo humbly beg leave to diſſent from Mr. Derham's 
ſentiments about gravity. He ſays, (b. 1. ch. 5. note 1.) This attrafive or gravitating power, 
I take” to be congenial to matter, and imprinted on all the matter of the univerſe, by the Creater's 


Fat at the creation. Not only the reaſons above, N* 14 and 15, but the conſtant appearances 


in the deſcent of bodies, ſhew that this is an inceſſant impulſe upon matter, not the permantns 
ect of a tranſient, ſimultaneous impreſſion. For it is obvious that an equally accelerated motion could 
never be effected by one ſingle and inſtantanevus impreſſion ; but by a ſucceſſive, equable repe - 
tition of impulſe. He continues, What the cauſe of it it, the Newtonian philoſophy: dbth not 

pretend to determine, for want err 
grounded, and not upon chimerical and uncertain hypotheſes. [Why ſuppaſe it imprinted upon all 
matter by the Creator's fiat at the creation, and yet ſeek another cauſe for it ?] But whatever 
the cauſe is, (the following words are a citation from Sir J Neu's principles) that cauſe 
penetrates even ta the centers of the ſun and planets, without any diminution of its virtue ; aud it 
acteth not according to the ſuperficies of bodies, (as mechanical cauſes do) but in proportion to- the- 
quantity of their folid matter; and laſtly it acteth all round it at immenſe diftances, decreafing\ in a du- 
plicate proportion to theſe diſtances. Here Sir / Newton himſelf ſeems to refuſe a mechanical cauſe 


of gravity ; and for that very reaſon, for which Dr, eGraws/ande eds it, as ſtall be obſerved 
immediately, | 


alſo 
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214 Add ihertis eſentin to nter, 
alſo in 4 repulſion, and all the other tendencies to motion dbfervable 


in matter. And firſt, it is plain ſuch an hypotheſis makes theſe powets 


not inheretit/ or lodged in the matter of the bodies themſelves, as properties of 
it, ot as accidents are ſuid to be inherent in their ſudject; dut impulſes 45 
extra upon the bodies ſo heavy, elaſtic, repelling ; as here is concluded. This 
doth not ſuppeſe a inconſiſtent tendencies in matter; one not 1 change its 
pteſent ſthee, and another #9 change that ſame ſtate: [but leaves"it ax Moch 
reſiſting matter to all change of ſtate, as here it is contended to be; and 
ſuppoſes this reſiſtance only overcome by the impulſe of other matter, 

And, ſecondly; as to this other matter of ſuch ſubtile fluid, it is evident, 
it muſt be as mach refiſting matter to all change of its ſtate, as the matter 


of | theſe bodies themſelves, which we know, is ſhewn to be. The moment 


or force, which it hath in its motion, and witch which it impels theſe bodies, 
manifeſts this. Let it be obſerved; the powers of gravity, elaſticity, repulſion, 
eltrattion, can no more be lodged in the matter of this fluid than in the matter 
of the real bodies wt bave been ſpeaking of, and that for the ſame reaſon, 
aſſigned above: for this is as contradictory in reſpect of one fort of matter as 
another, in reſpect of a very ſmall particle as of a much greater one, being a 
palpable contradiction. in reſpect of all matter equally. The matter of chis 
fluid then being, in all reſpects, matter that reſiſts a change of its ſtate, we 
muſt ſtill as much ſeek a cauſe of its motion ab extra to it, that is, in effect, 
in ſomthing: mt matter, in ſome ichwaterlal cauſe, or being, {unleſs we would 
be openly abſurd, and ſuppoſe one ching, itſelf cauſed or moved, the cauſe 
of another thing moved, in: inf niium, which includes in it all the contra- 
dictian of the Epicurran ſcheme); I ſay, we muſt as much ſcek a kauſe ab 
extra to it, of its motion, as of the motion of thoſe bodies we are aciuainted 
with, and have reafoned from: ſo that we are removed but one ſtep from 
the immaterial cauſe we were looking for 3, and the concluſion above is ſecured, 
allowing the thing ſuppoſed here could be proved real. But then- there are 
ſtrong reaſons that ſhew.this hypotheſis. to be without foundation. Dr. 
£Graveſande gives ſeveral; Which, I think, intirely overthrow it () One 


(i) I ſhall tranſcribe the Whole paſſuge. It is in E A. c. 4. at N* 1237. Ulterids, ff gra. 
vitas pendeat à lige mti natd, ad gab, corforis extranei reſtrri debere, & guin gravitas et 
continua, impattum etiam ei requiti. Sf tali materia contimuld in bard onto Impingens detur, ne- 
ceſarid eſt fluida, & quident ſubMliſfima, que trat here guæcungue 3 curpora enim in aliis 
utemngae- incluſa- gravia furt. Fidteat nme mat „un flridum ddd fbtilb, ut torgorum om 
mum poros liberrime permeet, & ade) rarum, ut motui ine fenfibiliter non ohſet, ( in Beo Anu 


are 
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and inconfitent with any acthiue pouex in it. 1 
is, That the aftion of a fluid upon a body could never make it gravitate to- 
wards another, more or leſs, in proportion, as the quantity of matter in that other 
were itſelf more or leſs; which is allowęd even by thoſe, who ſuppoſe the 
power of gravity may be the effect of the action of ſome fluid. If a cauſe 
produces an effect, it is highly reaſonable that ſuch effect ſnould follow 
the proportion of its cauſe: but quite unreaſonable that it ſhould follow 
the proportion of another thing, no way concerned in producing ſuch. ef- 
fe. There is another argument which. this Author adduces, and every 
body owns, that ſhews gravity is not to be aſcribed to the mechanical ac- 
tion of matter upon matter; namely, that gravity abs internally, and ac- 
cording to the ſolidity of the matter itſelf , whereas the attion of other matter 
upon it ought to be according to the ſuperficies of the parts, ſince there is 
not a penetration of dimenſions, unleſs. we would deny the ſolid extenſion 
of all matter. Then indeed the more ſurface any body had, that is, the 
more porous the contexture of it were, the mechanic action of any fluid 
matter upon it, and therefore the gravity. of it, ought to be the greater: 
which is directly contrary to experience. Theſe reaſons, abſtracting from 
thoſe above No 14, 15 and 16, ſhew that gravity is not the action of matter 
upon matter, but the virtue and power of an immaterial cauſe,” or being, 
conſtantly impreſſed upon it (k.) | XVIII. 
aFre vacuo penduli motus diutifim? continuatur ) corpora ingentia tantd cum vi ad ſe mutud poſit pro- 
pellere ? [This is his firſt argument, which ſeems very coneluſive ] Epe gude bec attis 
creſcat in ratione maſſe corporis wveritts quod aliud fertur. Tandem, quod omnium mibi difficillimum. 
videtur, dicat, quamodo omnia corfora, in quocunque ſitu, eadem manente diſtantiã, & corpore, vers 
quod gravitas datur, eadem welecitate ferantur ; id eft, quomodo liquidum, quod niſ in ſuper ficies ip/o 
rum curporum, five illarum internarum particularum, ad quas acceſſus ex interpoſitis particulis non im- 
peditur, actionem ſuam exerere poteſt, communicet corporibus motits quantitatem, quæ in omnibus cur- 
poribus exæactiſſimè ſequatur proportionem quantitatis materiæ in his, quod in gravitate ubique obtinere, 
hoc capite probavimus, & quod directo experiments demonſlravimus, reſpectu gravitatis in telluris vi- 
ciniis., And thence he concludes (N*1238) Non tamen negamus, ab ullo impactu pendere gravi- 
tatem ; ſed illam non ſequi ex ullo impactu, juxta leges nobis notas, clar? patere contendimus, gravi- 
tatiſque canſam nos omnino latere fatemur. Moreover, with reſpect to this ſubje& of gravity, 
it is to be obſerved, that it was the capital miſtake in the Epicureazs to make it, and therefore 
motion, eſſential to matter. See Lucret. I. 1. ver. 986. to ver. 996. and from wer. 1074. to 
ver. 1079 : and again J. 2. wer. 132. to 138. and wer. 202. This hath made him ſuppoſe 
a monſtrous univerſe, where matter is ſtill falling down, by its innate gravity, through the infinite 
abyſs of ſpace ; as if that had the relative denominations of above and below. Nor is Des 
Cartes much happier in his mechanical ſolution of gravity, who makes a ſubtile fluid, in its 
circumgiration, recede from the earth, and ſo beat down other bodies to it; though this ſhould 
rather carry them from it. 

(%% After all that hath been ſaid, there is a difficulty ill urged wich reſpect to — 
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XVII. To return then; as POE No 14 and 16. it appears, that this re - 
ſiſtance to a change of its preſent ſtate of reſt or motion, is the only ten- 


dency 


which with ach ſubmiſſion I SUPT beg have to conſider. It is ſaid, Sir I Newton, at the 
end of the laſ edition of his «we gives many reaſons, which induced him to believe there Wa; 
@ ſubtile elaſtic fluid, auhich might be the cauſe of gravity, and the cauſe of many' other phanomena, 
farticularly thoſe of heat and light, at the ſame time. By reducing more phamnomena to one prin- 
ciple, cauſe, or inſtrument, the beauty of nature is ſet in a greater luſtre. Though this principle may 
be immediately deduced from the firſt cauſe, $'Graveſande's arguments do not hold againſt this fluid, as 
Sir Iſaac deſcribes it. Ai it fierces all bodies and touches their elements, or leaft particles, it may 
ai on them 'awith a force proportional to their number, or to the matter of the body on æubich it 
afts. A is rarer in great bodies than in ſmall ones, and therefore may act with a force proportional to 
the body tewards which it impels. To begin with the laſt of theſe reaſons : It doth not appear ſuffi- 
cient, in order to account how this fluid may a& with a force proportional to the body to which 
another is impelled, to aſſert that it is rarer in great bodies than in ſmall ones: it muſt be farther 
aſſerted, that this fluid is rarer or denſer in the ſame body, whether ſmall or great, according 
as the body to which that is impelled, is itſelf ſmall or great. In the earth, as gravitating to the 
moon, it muſt be very rare; and in the earth again, as gravitating to the ſun, it muſt be very 
denſe: How, can the ſame fluid be both denſe and rare in the fame body at once? Belides, it 
muſt be aſſerted, that this fluid is denſer in denſe bodies, whatever their magnitude be, than in 
rare ones; for theſe gravitate moſt : which ſeems directly contrary to reaſon ; fince the denſer any 
body is, the leſs freely any fluid, ever ſo ſubtile, ſhould pervade it, to give every particle an 
impulſe ; and contrarily, the rarer the more freely. Moreover, if there be any ſolidity in bo. 
dies at all, which it would be ftrange to deny, a fluid cannot pervade, I think, to the inner. 
molt particles of theſe ſolid parts, to give theſe their impulſe, w it ſuppoſing a penetration 
of dimenſions ; OT” be TN, is acting to the very ſolidity of 
bodies. 


In this particular, let me reaſon as things appear to myſelf; becauſe poſſibly they may ap. 
pear the ſame way to others. If every particle through the whole ſolidity of a heavy body, re- 
ceived its impulſe from the particles of this fluid, it ſhould ſeem that the fluid itſelf muſt be as 

denſe as the very denſeſt heavy body, gold for inſtance ; or that there muſt be as many impinging 
particles in the one, as there are gravitating particles in the other, which receive their gravitation 
by being impinged upon: which does not ſuit with the phænomena of motion in general, and 
with the motion of pendulums in particular, and gives Dr. /Grave/ande's arguments before cited 
great ſtrength 3 but it ſeems then that throwing gold, or any heavy body upward, againſt the im- 
pulſe of this fluid, would be like throwing gold 7hrough gold. And fince this medium muſt be 
as denſe when it impels cork, as when it impels gold, to throw a piece of cork upward, muſt be 
as if we endeavoured to make cork penetrate a medium as denſe as gold.” The expedient found out 
to make this medium a | probably the cauſe of gravity, hath been to imagine all bodies 


exceedingly porous and rare and this notion is carried ſo extravagantly high, as to ſuppoſe that 
all the matter in the knqwn univerſe might not take up one cubical inch of ſpace. (See Dr. Pemberton's 


review of Sir I/ Newton's Philoſophy, 6. 3. ch. 2. at the end: and what is faid concerning a 
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geney planted in matter 4, or. to ſpeak. more truly. proper to it as matter z 
wu chat it, is inconſiſtent; with any other , Way tendency to change 


it: 


e But might not one 
ef n to ſuppart another hypotheſis, and then contending (in the 
ye NN Beſides, it no way takes off the difficulty I 
| t the fluid mult be as denſe as the very denſeſt body to give every particle its 
But then what is to be ſaid, if we ſuppoſe a body perſectiy ſolid, or without 
any, potes ?, Gravity is allowed on all hands to be as the quantity of folid matter. Now if 
there were a cubick. inch of ſuch a perſeAly ſolid body, and a cubick inch of a body that had a 
hundred times were pores than ſolid matter, the firſt ſhould gravitate an hundred times more 
than, the laſt, as having an hundred times more soli matter! and yet from the impulſe of this 
N. it ſhould gravitate an hundred times leſs at leaſt, as baving an hundred times leſs ſur- 
face ; for the medium coukd only 20. on a ſurface of an inch hre 


| 

4 

f 

, "There i is no way of, avoiding this conſequence, but by ſaying arbitrarily that there is an hun- 
h dred times more ſurface in the ſquare inch of the perſectly ſolid body; or that the medium im- 
= pinges on an hundred times more ſolid particles in this ſquare inch of ſurface, than in all the 
8 folid inch of the rarer body : but even that is contradictory; for by ſuppoſition, there is but an 
— hundred times, as much matter in the whole ſolid inch of the perfeAtly Cd ale 
y is not in one of the ſurfaces, or in any of them. 

it There is another hypotheſis that muſt be maintained by thoſe who aſſert this glaſtick fluid as 
* the cauſe of gravity, which is itſelf very improbable, viz. that the perfedtly d parts of all 
ny bodies whatſoever, are of equal bigneſs : for in fimilar particles, the ſolidity is in a triplicate ratio 
— of the homologous ſides, and the ſurface only in a duplicate ratio of theſe. So that if ſimilar ſolid 
= particles axe of a different bigneſs, the matter being in a triplicate, and the action of a fluid only 
ay in a duplicate ratio, of the fides, the ſame quantity of matter will not have the ſame gravity. 

— two particles have their ſides às 2 and 3, their gravities will be as 4 and 9, and yet their quan- 
of tities of matter are as 8 and 27. * 

Dr. Clarke arguing againſt Mr. Calins, "ſays, « This proportion it is that evidendy ſhews gra- 
ap. e vitation not to be cauſed by material impulſe, And unleſs you (Mr. Colins} could have found 
— * out an hypotheſis, whereby either the quantity of ſolid matter in bodies, and the quantity of 

3 * their ſuperficies, could be made one and the ſame ; or upon mechanical principles, bodies could, 
ging * by ſuperficial contact, receive impulſes proportional to the quantity of ſolid matter contained in 
—_ them; you would much more advantageouſly to your ſelf, have acknowledged the firſt pal- - 
—_ « pable error, than by a heap of things beſides the purpoſe, have endeayoured to amuſe only ſuch 
cized readers as want skill in mathematics.” This is in his fourth defence of an argument, to prove 
wy * the immateriality of the ſoul, Cc. p. 244. And in his third defence, p. 183. he ſays: It has 
| be been demonſtrated even mathematically, that gravitation cannot ariſe from the configuration 
xſt be and texture of the parts of matter, and from the circumambient impelling bodies; becauſe, - if it 
d out did, it would not be proportionable to the quantity of matter, or the ſolid content of all bodies, 
8 ** without any regard to their ſuperficial proportion, as we find by experience it is ; ſeeing all bo- 
-. that dies, of all textures, and all configurations of parts, and all varieties of ſuperficial proportion, 
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it: ſo if this feſiſtanice were not it matter, It woulT follow: that then che 
kame force, and thar an inter little owe, would'mbve- all quantities, or 
4 


« equal fwffineſs fins pry; pots 
60 not matter (for laws, or powers, urs aan be 1 Ber 
« the cauſe of it.“ And the roger FA Sir If” Newton's ! = 
cipia, and tlie very queries at 3 : u "Abd it mi 
ſeem ſtrange ee 2g) W 
Again, en 5 deal bi 

r jacks Dy pare dent om pe of 
the gold, in order to give that fide of it neareſt the earth its impulſe of gravity, to pervade all the 
reſt of it without ſtriking againſt ſolid parts, and, then at length © find ſolid parts at the under. 
moſt ſurface to impinge upon? All the. gold is of one denſity ſure. Or f it were not; 
yet invert the gold, and turn the denſeſt fide uppermoſt, and the 7 becomes greater- 
Theſe impinging particles muſt paſs the denſeſt fide, and find only ſolid parts to ſtrike againſt 


in the rarer. 


As to what is faid, that by reducing D Ne the 
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God fo mal. b. to thew he kim Þ r he ci of nature. 
Let what I have ſaid above, in this ſeventeenth paragraph, be remembered, di. that we are but 
one ſtep removed from the immediate cauſation of the firſt cauſe, even by allowing the intervention 
of this elaſtic fluid, unleſs we would be openly abſurd, and make a ſeries of effects infinite. The 
firſt cauſe then muſt give the impulſe to every one of theſe elaſtic particles immediately: and 
therefore this ſuperinduced mechanical cauſe of gravity would be a multiplying of principles need- 
lefsly. To ſuppoſe God moving one thing, and that thing another, c. for a long train,, ſaves the 
Deity no pains, (if I may ſpeak ſo) and is more unphiloſophical ; only it agrees better with 
our weakneſs, and therefore with our prejudices, who are forced to help ourſelves by the natural 
powers of matter (as we call them.) But aubut needs God help himſelf by his exon powers? And 
they are originally his poxvers, unleſs ve a- incur direct atheiſm. We want power, and therefore 
diſplay all our art to help our ſelves the beſt way we can : hence we think it is art in an infi- 
nitely powerful being to do as we do, though there is no parity. The wiſdom of God diſcovers 
itſelf a thouſand other ways : r 
matter, philoſophy will not allow us to ſeek a compend here. 
Sir [ſage Netwton's own account of this fluid is as follows. Is the 'ndvectifiuntiit 19" the Goat 
edition of his Optics, he tells us, that at the end of the third book in that edition, he bad added 
fome queſtions ; and to ſhew that he did not take gravity for an eſſential property of bodies, he had 
added one queſtion concerning its cauſe, chuſing to propoſe it by way of a queſtion, becauſe he was not yet 
ſatisfied about it for want of experiments. The queſtion itſelf is the 21ſt in number, and in the fol- 
lowing words. * Is not this medium much rather within the denſe bodies of the ſun, ſtars, planets 
and comets, than in the empty celeſtial ſpaces between them? And in paſſing from them to 
* great diſtances, FF 
5 « of 
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and ile, MiB du i in i. ag 
maſſes of watter, how pnequal ſoever, with ecqual facility; and that it 
would be equally eaſy to give the ſame degree af celerity to any body: 


10 Or 


«pf thoſe: great dies towards ane another, and of their parts towards the bodies ; every body 


 #.endeaveuring to go fram the denſer parts of. the medium towards the rarer? For if this mo- 


dium be within the: fan's body than at its ſurface, and rarer there than at the kundredth 
e part oi an inch fram:'its body, and rarer there than at the fiſtieth part of an inch from its bo- 
« dy, and raver-thire-than ut the. arb of Satum I fee, no. reaſon. why the increaſe. of denſity 
1 ſhould:ſtopiany: where, and not rather be continued through all diſtances from the ſun to Saturn, 
% and beyond. And though thas-inereale of denſity may at great diſtances be exceeding flaw, yet 
if the; claſtio ro af chis medium is exceeding great, it may ſuffice to impel bodies with all 
<< that, power which we call gravity. And chat che claſtic force of this medium is exceeding 
5; great, may be gathered: fromthe Gyiſtneſs of its vibrations. Sounds move about 1140 Engl 
© fort ih a ſecond. minute o time, and in ſeven or eight minutes of time they county 
hundred Ius miles. Light moves from the rſun to us in about ſeven or ei 
* time, which diſtance is about 750000000 Englz/h miles, &c.” 
» "Hero, with. that; great; deference. which becomes me, let me -be. forgiven if I offer the reaſons 
why this ccf: ol this elaſtic medium ſerms to me not to anſwer the appearances of gravity. 
And trſt, I it is much denſer. without the bodies of the planets than within them, or much rarer 
within theſe denſe bodies than without them. it will be much rarer within and an the ſurface of 
the earth (a planet) than at a diſtance, and therefore much rarer within denſe bodies which lie 
within or on the ſurmer of it, (minerals and metals for inſtance) than without them whence it 
would appear they. ſhould. gravitate more according to their ſurfaces than their internal ſolidity, 
and the parts of the earth (old rocks and the heavier ſtrata) ſhould not gravitate to the earth it- 
ſelf according to their quantity of matter. So that this account doth not ſcem to anfwer for the 
different-ſpecific gs different bodies lying in the'fame depth, fince in theſe, however diffe- 
gs ſeems ſuppoſed equally rare, the denſity of It not being avcommodated to the diffe. 
ge of ee, but to di t diſtances, * Beſides thoſe great bodies themſelves, the ſun, 
1 comets, ought to be impelle ld Ar e e ee of matter, which 


cannot happen, if this elaſtic medium acts more forcibly on their ſurfaces than internally, as it 


muſt do, I. think, on this ſuppoſition. Farther, if this medium grows always denſer the greater 
the diſtance is from the ſurſace of a planet; a body let fall at che diſtanoe of 60 ſemidiameters of 
the earth ſrom its ſurface, or at the diſtance of the moon, would move faſter in the beginning 


of its ae, mal Tien 1 e one fertidititer's diſtance only; unleſs we would fay that the 
denſer an elaſtic medium is, 1 ta wich the Teſs Force, the contrary of wich id true. But a 


body let fall here moves about 16 ke th af, and at 60 diametert dlſtunce it would move 
but about ſixteen feet” in 60 ſeconds : for the ſpaces run over increaſe as the ſquares of the times, 


and decreaſe as the ſquares of the diftances, ſo that in this caſe they would be the ſame. (See 
Dr. P.*s Rev. of Sir % Newton's Philoh 


562. th. 4" N* 4. ant again ch. 5. Ng. 
Moreover, an elaſtie medium that eee eee Mes, on arg 
for Sir Ir ane, fays' a little bow, „ And ſo any one ſhould fuppoſe that Ather, like our 
e air, way pontain particles Which endeavöur to recede from one atwther. (or I do not know 


« what this Eben f tat that is paſticles ire excdedingly fnaller hun thoſe uf air, or even than 
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| between them, in this caſe, ſeems but nominal. If an immaterial impulſe is neceſſary in the 
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or rather that no force at all would perform this. For where no f eſiſtance 
is, no force needs be beſtowed to overcome it. A ſmaller or a greater maſs 
of 


i« thoſe of light: the exceeding ſmallneſs of its particles may contribute to the | preatneſs of the 
% force by which thoſe particles may recede from one another, and thereby that medium 
« exceedingly more rare and elaſtic than air; 'I ſay, an elaſtic medium that © of parti- 
cles which repel each other, ———ů——— 
which, I humbly think, would overturn this whole hypotheſis- for the particles of : ſuch a me- 
dium, endued with this repulfive ' force, ſhoald, like thoſe of air, repel each other the more 
ſtrongly the nearer they were to each other, that is, the denſur the medium were in any part: 
and there being leſs reſiſtance towards the ſide where it was rarer, they would recede to that ſide, 
till their forces were in equilibrio, and the whole maſs of this medium became of an equal denſity. 
In which caſe, their elafticities' balancing each other, che particles would 'reft, and produce no 
effect upon any denſe body either without or within its ſurface. | This is the very caſe” of our air, 
whoſe elaſtic, repelling particles could never, uren nnen, * 3 
pelled to each other in it. 

Farther, let me anticipate, in ſome meafure, dee un cone 1 hl han poo bebe. The 
action of this fluid is ſuppoſed the cauſe why the parts of theſe great bodies, dhe fun, planets, 
comets, gravitate to the bodies themſelves (ſee the Queſtion cited) chat ir, gravitate towards one 
another ; or it is ſuppoſed to act within the falidity of theſe bodies. Now there is ſuch ah affinity 
between the mutual attraction of the internal parts of great bodies (as the earth) aud the internal 
parts of ſmall bodies (as a tone, gold, 6c ) while they lie in the ftrata { that is, between the at- 
traction of gravitation and the attraQion of coheſion, that if it is abſurd to offer at à mechanical 
ſolution of the one, it ſeems no leſs abſurd to offer to ſolve the other mechanically. Why might we 
not ſuppoſe that the action of this fluid impels the internal parts of marble to one another, as it doth 
the internal parts of the earth ? Is there a different cauſe of coheſion, when the marble lies in the 
ſtratum in the bowels of the earth, and whey it is brooght up to the ſurface ?' All the arguments 
that ever were offered to account for the attraction of cohefion mechanically, confute themſelves. 
In the inſtance juſt now aſſigned of marble, the two attraftions coincide. The diſtinction 


one, is it not in the other? And, finally, A 
ing of principles? 

Again, if light is darced in all direQions indifferently from any luminous body (the fon pirtbcs- 
larly) and refleed to any fide from ſpecula and all opaque bodies; and if ſound is propagated 
quaquaverſum, by the vibrations of this medium; it ſeems hard ta conceive that the vibrations of 
the ſame medium that puſh light from the ſun, ſhould puſh the planets, &c. to the ſup? Or 
do the contrary vibrations encounter one another? They are ſtrong one way, in impelling the earth 
to the ſun's furface 3 and yet they ſeem no leſs ſtrong the contrary way in impelling heavy bodies to 
the earth's furface which is neareſt the-ſun. It is to. be obſeryed with reſpect t tbeſe contrary vibra- 
tions, that they muſt as much ſhatter, confound and hinder one another, when the medium is 
ſuppoſed the ſame, as if they were the contrary vibrations, of two different mediums. Thus Sir 
If. Newton — ne is 
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and inconfiſtent with any attive power in it. 21 
of matter could make no difference of reſiſtance, in that ſuppoſition, 
where matter univerſally was endued with no power to reſiſt: nor could 


++ as difficult to explain by theſe hypotheſes, how rays can be alternately in fits of eaſy reflexion 
and eafy tranſmiſſion ; unleſs perhaps one might ſuppoſe that there are in all ſpace two Zthereal 
« vibrating mediums, and that the vibrations of the one of them conſtitute light, and the vibra- 
tions of the other are ſwiſter, and as oft as they overtake the vibrations of the firſt, they put 
s them into thoſe fits. But how two /Ethers can be diffuſed through all ſpace, one of which acts 
upon the other, and by conſequence is re- acted upon, without retarding, ſhattering, diſperſing 
„ and confounding one another's motions, is inconceivable.” If then it is inconceivable 
that the action of this medium ſhould not be retarded, ſhattered, &c. by the re- action or reſiſtance 
of another medium, though both fo rare and unrefiſting, as not to impede the motions of the ce- 
leſtial bodies; hb pad before it 
reaches the heart of marble, braſs, adamant ? | 

As to what Sir / Newton ſays in the laſt part cited from Queſt. 21. That the littlenefs of the 
repelling particles may contribute to the greatneſs of their repulſive force. This is a direct impoſ- 
ſibility, unleſs he aſeribes this repulfive force to an immediate immaterial power exerted, and not 
to the particles themſelves; which argument I ſhall infiſt upon, when I come to ſpeak of the re- 
pulſtve force of the particles of air, and of the cohefion of the leaſt parts of matter; for other- 
wiſe, it is as if we ſhould ſay, The" leſs the adequate cauſe is (a repelling particle, to wit) the 
greater the eſſect may be (namely, the force exerted by it). The leſs a material particle is, the 
leſs power it muſt have, ſecluding all other agency ; and that can never produce-the-greater eſſect: 
nay (I repeat it) it muſt be an immaterial agent; for the mechanic action of other matter could 
never be greater on a particle the ſmaller it were. And what he ſays here, he repeats elſewhere 
r 1: he Optics, p. 370. edit. 3d.) No the ſmalleſt particles of matter (fays he) 

may cohere by the ſtrongeſt attractions, and compoſe bigger particles of weaker virtue; and 
% many of theſe may cohere and compoſe bigger particles whoſe virtue is ſtill weaker, c.“ 
Now it is impoſlible the very ſmalleſt particles ſhould attract each other with ſuch prodigious force 
as not to be overcome by any ſecond cauſe (for this will appear true) unleſs an external power im- 
pelled them to each other inceſſantly. Let there be two particles A and N. and it is altogether ad- 
mirable that I can overcome the joint reſiſtance of them both, any way I pleaſe, _ ee 
overcome the ſeparate reſiſtance of any one of them, ſo as to maks it leave the other. 

The words of this great man are ſtill farther urged by others, in defence of a mechanical gra- 
vitation ; viz. © That the magnet as upon iron through all denſe bodies not magnetic nor red- 
« hot, evithout any diminution of its wirtue 3: as for inſtance, 'through gold, fiver, hady gl, au- 

* . The gravicting powe of the fon is trandnitd dvough the vail baile of the plane, 
« without any diminution, ſo as to act upon all their parts to their very centers, with the ſame - 
« force, and according to the ſame laws, as , the part upon which it acts <vere not furroundal 
« qvith the body of the planets.” [Opties, p. 242.] And again: „If any one would ask how 2 
% medium can be ſo rare; let him tell me how the air, in the upper parts of the atmoſphere, 
© can be above 10000000009 times tarer than gold. Let him alſo tell me, how an electric body 
can by ſriction emit an exhalation ſo rare and ſubtile, and yet ſo potent, as by its erpiflica 

« tg. 
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the difference of velocities gccaſion any difference in à thing, Which is 

equally denled concerning all velocities. The whiole terraqueous :gldbe 
would 


4 to tauſe eee to expanded through 
«©; a ſphere, whoſe diameter is above two feet; and yet to be able ho agitate and carty up leaf - 
<<. copper, or leaf: gold, at the diſtance of above a ſoot from che electric body'? And bo the 
0 effluvia of a magnet can be fo rare ant ſubtile, as to paſs through a plate of glaſi without ary 
reſiſtance or . n ep 
the glaſs.” [Opt. p. 32. , LEE 

As to the firit of theſe Ibſtariced-; nds Gee att ade of 
— —— — — — 
pinge en, and impell the parts of the rarer body, iſ there were no ocher thing than material itn- 
pulſe in the caſe, is itſelf impoſſible and contradictory. Theſe particles ate but dead mat- 
ter, and can only receive an impulſe in one direction ; and yet they are ſuppoſetl here 
paſs without hindrance or let, throngh a denſer body, and ſeite upon a rarer body beyond that : 
If this is fo, I am ſure it is not an eſſect merely mechanical, or performed without che inter- 
vention of a ſuperior cauſe. What ſhould direct them in Meir paſſage thiough-the mer oſ the 
two bodies, Free, or without ſtrilæing againſt the parts of it, (for it is fai bert it ue dim 
tian ꝙ their power t) that they may inpell, an a n the parts of: tha :lefs denſe? For every 
one ſees that, according to merely mechanical action, they aſtwuld impinge moſt on che denſe 
body; eſpecially ſince it is-heareſt, and ſince their power muſt decreaſe as the ſquares of the 
diſtances from the magnet increaſe. To alledge attradion here, is to alledge immaterial power 
exerted 3 ſince matter cannot act where it is mat. And if, on any hypotheſis, an immaterial cauſe 
muſt intervene :; it 11 n 
to be mechanical. _ 
' The inſtance fe Abe eee ee eee te une the Glen, is 
che inſtance in debate, and cannot thereſore be well; urged to prove itſelſ. It is eontended that 
this gravitation is nat the power of the fun. The ſun, like every other body, can have no 
other power but a vis inerriæ. And when it is aſſerted, that this power as upon the very centers 
of the planets, as if the fart on which it atts were not ſurrounded with the denſe body of the planet; 
this is to own, I think, — 12» Oe n 
—— SaR IE oO | 

Is to What is ſaid of a medium being fo rare, Kc. dan arts a ine Poly oe in 
any aſſignable proportion with reſpect to a given body, as gold: but a medium which impels 
bodies According to their quantity of ſolid matter, muſt. be as denſe as the very denſeſt body it 
impels, that every particle in the body may receive its impulſe from the particles of this medium. 
And it avails nothing to contrive hypotheſes concerning the various poſſible denſity, or rarity, ef 
bodies, or of this medium ; ſince, iſ the denfity of this medium and of the heavieſt body, muſt 
be the ſame, or equal, the difficulty ſtill remains. Such a medium would as much reſiſt the 
motion of bodies, as if there were a plenum of the very denſeſt body; gold for inftance. 5 
As to the third inſtance of effluvia iſſuing fiom electrical bodies upon friction, and. bringing up, 
or repelling leaf. gold or other light bodies at the diſtance ere. 
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end inconfiſlent with a active power in it. 23 
would then make no greater reſiſtance to the moving force, than-a hand ball 

any fo not an infinitely little part of that reſiſtance. - A. moving 
body, cauld lol nothing gf its moment (if moment were poſſible on this ſup, 
poſition). by carry ing any obvious body along with it (). Theſe are conſe- 
quenges equally (and flagrantly): contrary, te rea ſon and erperlenes. 
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XIX. So Hkewiſe any aflignable body, moviag wich any lecelerity, 
would be ſtopped, and the whole motion quite extinguiſhed, by any die 
leaſt. reſiſtance /poſlible ; or rather this. would be done by no force at 
all (4m): for having no force to continue. its motion, there ſhould be no- 
2 N to doe „! zt we efil ννjÜʃj 1 elo 91 99 N ching. 
1 en 0) 38 a Irie d 02 qratlobon ten 4 ET 
be ſuppoſed to be done, without at/ra&ien gr que! And chat is, Whether it can be fuppaſed 
without immaterial power, exerted ? That matter ſhould attract or repel! other, matter, or aft any 
way but by immediate cumtact, and becauſe of its vit inertie, is directly impoſſible, Therefore 
adducing fuch inſtances to ſupport a mechanical cauſe of gravity, is contending chat one effect 
may be mechanical, becauſe another is not mechanicah | | 
( Mr. Hermer bath a paragraph in the Prenotanda to his Phorenemia, the whole of which 
I beg leave to cite, both. as it confirms what is here aid, and nearly coincides with that de- 
ſcription of the reſiſtance of matter given above, No g. It is his 11th: Sed ineft etiam corfori--- 
bus vis guedam paſſiva, ex qud motus, nec tendentia ad motum refultat ; fed confiftit in re- 
nixu il, quo cuilibet vi extern mutationem flatis, id eft motils vel quietis, corporibus inducere -. 
nanti relaftatur. Que refiflentia vi, fignifieantiimo vocabulo, 2 ſummo Aſftronmo Joh. Keplero 
is imme d . Hee wit de in corforibus quieſcentibu, je ſatis prodit : ctenim corpus gad. 
eungue A in alud, ſed quieſcens, B impatum aliguid de foii vi & matu amittet, excipiinſgue B ali- 
quid wirium & matiis ab impellente A acquiret. Ex quo claret, quieſcent corpus B reapſe vim ali 
quam paſſrvam habere, à vi in id incurrentis corporis A frangendam atque fuperandam ; - aliogui im- 
fellens A poft occur ſum nibil de ſus motu amiſſſe debuifſet, cm corpus quieſeens B, , refifendi facul- 
tate careret, alterizs motui nullam remoram afferre poſit, aded ut ambo, imptllens A & impulſum B., 
ed ipsd celeritate, quã corpus A ante occurſum ferebatur, etiam oft impactum incedere deberet, quad pb 
nomenis adver ſari nemo non videt. The ſame argument will ſhew the wis inertie alſo, as eafily, in 
moving bodies. For if A be ſuppoſed to come up on B moving in the ſame direction, but more 
ſlowly, the firſt will loſe, and the laſt gain ſome velocity; juſt as in the former caſe. And gene- 
rally, there is no inſtance of the action of bodies upon bodies, where it doth not appear, if we 
reaſon rightly ; ſince all ſuch action proceeds from it, as is ſhewn Ne 10, and fully explained in 
the next paragragh. 

(m) Dr. Keil expreſſeth the caſe both of this and the laſt paragraph, in the place cited above 
at the note (4) clearly. Quidam ſunt philofaphi, qui corpus ex ſud naturd tam ad motum quam ad 
quietem indifſerens efſe ſupponunt ; at per indifferentiam illam nou ( «t opinor ) intelligunt talem in 
corporiÞus diſpeſitionem, per quam quieti aut matui nibil omnino refiftunt 3. quigpe, hoe pofito, ſequeretuy- 
corpus quodvis maximum ſumma celeritate matum, d minim4 qudvis vi fas fiſts 3 aut fi quieſeeret 
magnum illud corpus, ab alio quevis minimo propelli, abſque ullo velacitatis carporis impellentis decre- 
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thing undies, or no contrary force would be neceſſary.” Let a 
man reflect a lictle in his own mind on bc nature of ſuch a conſequierice as 
this. - Hence it is palpable that the force of moving bodies to act on other 
bodies, or what is called moment in them, proceeds ſolely from cheit refiſt- 
ance to a change of their ſtate; Or, it is their primitive reſiſtance multiphitd 
by their celerity ; or the force neceſſarily impreſſed on them to overcome 
this their teſiſtance, and equal to it, and which they retain; This will be 
plain by an example. The force neceſſary to be impreſſed on the body A; 
to make it move with the celerity C, overcomes its natural reſiſtance once 
(ſo to ſay), or overcomes its reſiſtance to be moved with this degree of 
city ; which ſtate it obſtinately continues in, or retains the degree of force 
impreſſed. And the force neceſſary to be impreſſed upon ir, to make it 
move with a degree of celerity more, or with 2 C, which is juſt as much 
as was impreſſed the firſt time, overcomes its natural reſiſtance a ſecond 
time; and this ſecond impreſſed force it alſo retains, becauſe. of its inaQi- 
vity to deſtroy, or lay it down. And jult ſo, it retains the third force 
impreſſed, equal to any of the former, and neceſſary to overcome its equal 
reſiſtance to be moved with a third degree of velocity,” or with three times 
C altogether. - And ſo on. Therefore the whole reſiſtance now will be the 
three forces impreſſed, equal to the three different reſiſtances made: ſo that, 
as was ſaid, the moment is equal to the primitive or firſt reſiſtance multi- 
plied by, the celerity, or to the force impreſſed. to overcome that reſiſt- 
ance (). Nor is there any ching more abſurd than that any number of 


degrees 


wento ; hoc eft, corpus exigrum quodvis in aliud maximum en, pofſet illud fecum abripere, (int 
ulld ipſius retardation & utrumque corpus poſt impulſum junctim Ferrenur el celeritate, quam pri: 
illud corpus exiguum habebat, quod a ſurdum eſſe omnes novimus. Non igitur indifferentia illa ſita eft 
in non renitentis ad motum ex flatu quietis, aut ad quietem ex flatu motits, ſed in eo folim, quod 
corpus ex ſus naturũ non magis ad motum-quam ad quietem propendeat, nec magis reſiſtit tranſire à 
ſlatu quie'is ad motum, quam d motu rurſus ad candem quietem redire. 

(n) Here it hath been ſuggeſted, * That what I think fo evident about the force of bodies 
« js diſputed by rGrave/ande, Bernouilli, &c. who eftimate it by the ſquare of the velocity, 
and not by the ſimple proportion of the velocity.” To this I anſwer, that Mr. Leibnitz, and 
thoſe who follow him in this particular, do not deny matter to be a reſiſting ſubſtance, more 
than others ; and as long as this is allowed, the main concluſion ſtands, let that reſiſtance be in 
what proportion it will. It would be of no ſervice to a ſceptical objector to allow the reſiſtance 
of matter, and only quarrel about the proportion it is in. But farther, I cannot help thinking 
Rill, chat what is here ſaid about the force of bodies is very evident to any one, even in the 


ſimple 


and inconſſſtent with any active power in it. 25 
degrees of celerity, abſtractly conſidered, or without reſiſtance, ſhould 
conſtitute moment: which yet the denying of what is here ſaid would infer. 


ſimple coarſe way it is dedaced in this paragraph: great men have ſhewn it in a better way, 
and demonſtrative form. All ſides, I think, grant that the reſiſtance any body, as A, makes to be 
moved, is the ſame with the reſiſtanoe it makes. to be ſtopt again: but if that were as the 
{quares of the velocities, the body A would make four times the reſiſtance to be moved with 
2 C, as it doth to be moved with 1 C; and nine times that reſiſtance to be moved with 3C; 
16 times that reſiſtance to be moved with 4 C, &c. But this is extremely abſurd ; for, from 
the ſame reaſon that A reſiſts any change of its ſtate of motion (or reſt) at all, it reſiſts equal 
changes equally : and, as I have faid in this N* 19, A moving with 1 C, is as much at reſt 
with reſpe& to A moving wil 2 C, as A moving with o C is to A moving with 1 C; or the 
changes ſrom reſt to motion are equal : and therefore contrarily, from motion to reſt. 

Beſides, it is a ſtanding theorem in mechanics, that the flate of the center of gravity, reſt- 
ing, or moving uniformly forward, it not changed from the aftion of bodies among themſebves, 
or their ſhock on each other. Nor is it leſs evident that 2 A moving — the celerity C, 
hath twice the force ot once A moving with the ſame celerity. Now ſuppoſing A moving with 
the celerity 2 C, to encounter directly 2 A moving with once C, the center of gravity reſts before the 
ſhock : but fince (on this ſuppoſition) the contrary moments are as 4 and 2, the center of gravity and 
the bodies will -move after the ſhock. Which, I think, would confound the laws of the congreſs of 
bodies, both elaſtic and unelaſtic. 

Moreover, it is impoſſible the forces of bodies falling by gravity can be in the proportion 
of the ſquares of the velocities. Such a motion is uniformly accelerated, as Mr. Wolfus owns 
and demonſtrates, Theor. 14. Element. Mechanice ; or ſuch as receives equal increments of velo- 
city in equal times, Def. 15. Element. Mechan. Therefore the increments of velocity, or the 
impulſes of gravity which cauſe them, muſt be unequal in equal ſpaces of their deſcent, the 
ſewer always the farther they have deſcended ; for, the velocity always increaſing, the equal 
ſpaces are run over in ſhorter times. The forces therefore cannot be as the ſpaces fallen through 
(which are in the ſame proportion as the ſquares of the velocities) unleſs the bodies received an 
equal number of impulſes in equal portions of theſe ſpaces. In four times any ſpace the body 
receives but twice the number of impulſes as in once that ſpace, becauſe but twice the time is 
ſpent in the fall; in nine times that ſpace, but three te number of impulſes, &c. In this 
caſe then, they who follow Mr. Leibnirz's hypotheſis, + ve preſſed with abſurdities, ſay what 
they can; for either the body receives four times the number of impulſes in twice the time, 
nine times that number in thrice that time; and ſo on, increaſing in the ratio of the ſquares ; 
which is monſtrous, and could never produce a motion uniformly accelerated : or if the impulſes 
are but ſimply as the times, then twice the number of impulſes imprefſes four times the force 
on the body, thrice that number nine times that force, and ſo on in the ratio of the ſquares 
again; which is as monſtrous an abſurdity on the other ſide, and directly oppoſite to that ſhewn 
above, where the body made four times the reſiſtance to be moved with twice the velocity; and 
here it requires but twice the number of impulſes to receive four times the force. 

Better judges than I have obſerved that Mr. Wo/fus, in endeavouring to demonſtrate that the 
forces of falling bodies are as the ſquares of the velocities, applies in the proof a propoſition 
which has nothing to do with deſcending bodies: and that Bernouilli in his demonſtration (ibide»:) 
ſuppoſes the compounded force equal to the ſum of both the compounding forces, or conſounds ne- 
chanical compeſition and reſolution of forces with arithmetical addition and fubſtrafion of them. 
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Calling the moment M, and the reſiſtance R; it will be 3 C R=M, 
and not 3 C M. And fince, from the reaſoning in Ne 4. it is alſo 3 C 
Ag M., it follows that 3 C R=3 C A, or R=A. That is (if matter reſiſt 
at all) every part of the body A reſiſts; or there is no unreſiſting matter 
in it. Beſides, we may be ſatisfied that the body will reſiſt the equal 
changes equally ; ſince A moving with the velocity 1 C, is at reſt as much 
with reſpect to A moving with the velocity 2 C, as A moving with the ve- 
locity © C, or reſting, is with reſpe& to A moving with the velocity 1 C; 
or their relative velocities are equali If we conceive two men riding, the 
one after the other, and equally faſt, they are relafively at reſt, as if they 
were both ſtanding ſtill (o); ſince the diſtance between them is always the 
fame. It is the ſame thing as if they were both carried in a ſhip with that 
eelerity, and the fame diſtance between them. 


XR. Therefore,. if we would at any time filence all our doubts about 
the inaCtivity of matter, and be practically convinced of its reſiſtance to 
all change of its ſtate, we need only call to mind that force, or moment, in 
it to act on 0ther-matter, is only the ſum of all the forces impreſſed upon it ab 
extra (that is by ſome immaterial Being, N*® 14 and 15.) #0 overcome its re- 
ſiſtance to motion; and retained by it, becauſe of its farther reſiſtance to change | 
the ſtate it is thus put into. And hence, as was aſſerted Ne 16. ſince matter 
moving by gravity, atirattion, elaſticity, repulſe, hath moment or force, it 
is a plain caſe it is reſiſting matter in the/e motions and that it is impelled in | 
them, by ſomething without itſelf, or not matter; and that the moment 
here, as elſewhere, is but the aggregate of all theſe external impulſes im- 
preſſed upon it to.overcome its reſiſtance to be moved with ſuch a degree 
of- celerity, and conſerved in it, becauſe of its conſtant farther reſiſtance 
to ſuffer any change of that preſent ſtate ; and that, unleſs matter thus reſiſt- 
ed a change of its ſtate, and were impelled by ſome force ab exira to change | 
it, no body would be heavy; and elaſticity or repulſion would be without | 


effect. 


XXI. This alſo confirms what was ſaid in Ne 10, that unleſs matter re- 
ſiſted a change of ſtate, the action of matter upon matter would be incon- 
ceivable, cr ratber impoſſible. For there could have been no action where 


(o) Nenephon long ſince obſerved this: Kai yag tas dri Taxi 1, d IN , pynie 
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and inconfitent with any afive power in it. 27 
there was no moment, or force, to act; and there could have been no mo- 
ment where there was no reſiſtance; ſince (to repeat it once again) from 
Ne 19. it appears tbat the moment of bodies is only their primitive reſiſtance 10 


a change of their ſtate multiplied by their celerity ; or the force equal to that re- 


ſiſtance,, neceſſarily impreſſed on them to overcome it, and retained by them. 
Let us ſay then what would have been the reſult, if a body in motion had 
come upon other bodies at reſt, and ſee if any conſiſtent effect could have 
been produced. Either it muſt have been ſtopped on coming to contact 
with the ſmalleſt atom, ſince it had no force to carry that along with it; 
and thus all the bodies in the univerſe, upon coming to contact, would 
have remained one motionleſs, torpid lump ; or elſe, ſince other bodies 
had no power to reſiſt, although it had no power to impel them, they 
muſt have all hurried on, through the immenſity of ſpace, in one uniform 
direction for eyer. Thus it appears no conſiſtent effect could have been 
produced ; nothing that is intelligible or poſſible; and that the tendency in 
body not to change its ſtate, not to be active, is yet the reaſon why body acts 
on body, as was aſſerted in No 10. and that without this ſtubborn inacti- 
vity, the material world, this great ſyſtem of viſible things, would have 
been ſomething inconceivable and impoſſible; ſince motion in ir could 
have had no poſſible effect. From this we might be led to E that matter 
muſt reſiſt a change of its ſtate of reſt or motion, as it is a ſolid extended 


ſubſtance : but firſt let us ſtop a little, to ſee how far we have brought the 
controverſy with the Atheiſt, 


XXII. By what is ſaid it appears that his ſinking cauſe is already re- 
duced to a miſerable dilemma, on either ſide of which it muſt inevitably 
periſh. For either matter is re/iſting matter; or it is not. If it is reſiſting 
matter, it could never move itſelf, by what is ſaid in No 14 and 15 ; ſince 
two conatus's mutually deſtructive of each other could never be planted 
in it; and if it is unreſiſting matter, it could never move other matter, by 
what has juſt now been ſaid Ne 21. unleſs that other matter could be moved 
by nothing at all; and this though we ſhould ſuppoſe it ſome way or other 
firſt moved itſelf. So that in either caſe matter can never become a ſelf- 
moving ſubſtance ; xo not by any power, becauſe it implies a contradiction; 
for unreſiſting matter could no more move the matter of a plant, animal, 
or of the human body, than reſiſting matter could. This deſerves our notice. 
There is no leſs need of an immaterial Mover on the one ſuppoſition than 
the other; nor could ſuch matter have been of any imaginable uſe in the 
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ſubſtance, ſhould have been ſo uſeful, ſo neceſſary in the univerſe! But 


| {aid concerning this ſmall part, ſuppoſed to be endued with particular powers and faculties above 


= * 


28 A vis inertiæ eſſential to matter, 
material world. Unreſiſting matter is a yet more diſad vantageous ſuppoſi- 
tion to the Atheiſt, if poſſible, than reſiſting matter is. Nothing could 
have been effected by it. Lucretius could never have patched up his 
wretched univerſe out of ſuch ſtuff, He is forced to ſuppoſe gravity na- 
tural to matter; that is, by Ne 16. he ſuppoſes it reſiſting matter; and 
therefore ſuch as wants an immaterial mover. He ſuppoſes his matter 
eternal; which in the laſt ſection of theſe papers it ſhall be ſhewn not to 
be. He gives it a power of changing the direction of its motion; which as 
has been ſhewn in Ne 11. of this, it has not. And, laffly, he makes 
his atoms infrangible to all power, which, as ſhall be ſhewn, they are not. 
If theſe four things had been denied him, he would have been forced to 
introduce an univerſal non-exiſtence ; for his caſual world without theſe re- 
turns to nothing. In the ſuppoſition of reſiſting matter, motion might 
be in ſome degree communicated by one body to another, becauſe of the 
reſiſtance ; but in the ſuppoſition of unreſiſting matter, every body that is 
moved, muſt want an immaterial. mover, becauſe of the want of moment in one 
part of matter to act on another part of matter. In ſhort, I believe there is no 
man but is already convinced in his heart of the neceſſity of matter's being a 
ſubſtance reſiſt ing all change of ſtate in itſelf; and of the impoſſibility that 
ever matter can become, by any power, a living, ſelf moving being. 
Who could have thought that mere paſſivity, and want of power in a 


this always happens when we offer to mend the works of infinite wiſdom; 
we fall into nothing but downright contradiction (7). After this reaſon- 


ing 


(p) With: reſpeQt to the reaſoning in this paragraph, it is obvious, I think, that what is 
concluded of matter in general, muſt be true of any particular part of it : for what agrees to all 
poſſible parts, will agree to any one which a ſceptic might pitch on to argue from. How- 
ever, I take notice of this, becauſe it hath been obſerved, That my adverſaries will not readily 
adept. a fyſtem of unrefiſting matter; but rather a ſiſtem of reſiſting unactive- matter, actuate by | 
Jome fmall part, endued with particular powers and faculties, and particularly with a felſfmoti ve 
tower. And again, Wat ſome may. pretend, that matter may have been ſo made, as to have its 
inertia with a particular exception, or reſtriction, or that matter might have had its inertia with | 
the exception of gravity. In caſe of ſuch an objection, it is replied, that all that hath been ſaid 
rom the beginning of the ſection is applicable to, and therefore may be underſtood to have been 


the reſt : and it muſt conclude againſt that part, how ſmall ſoever, if it concludes at all con- 
cerning any part. As to this ſmall part, I would ask, if it is matter at all? and then, if it 
is ing or unreßſting matter? If it is not matter at all, we have nothing to do with it: if it 
is matter, it muſt eicher x eſiſt or not reſiſt, It is here ſuppoſed reſiſting matter, and ſuch as 
adi 


and inconfiftent with any actiue power in it. 29 
g here, let ine deſire the reader to reflet a little on Mr. Locte's pro- 
— of ſporitaneous motion ſuperadded to matter, and conſider how the 


poſſibility of that hy potheſis ſtands now; but it is enough to have men- 
tioned this here, yy it will come in afterward. 


XXII.. We ſhall e the neceſſity of the reſi ane of matter with 
greater « evidence, fee 1 connexion ĩt hath with ſolidity itſelf, and there- 


e matter; 8 by all hs des ſaid before, matter utterly incapable of 
being endued with a felf-motive power. IF it is unreſiſting matter, the ſuppoſing its reſiſtance to 
motion taken away, makes it equally impoſſible that ever it ſhould move any thing elſe, The 
ſceptic is at full liberty to try to make a mover out of unreſiſting matter; and therefore out of 
matter in any ſhape he can put it in. Beſides that the ſuppoſition of unreſiſting matter will im- 
mediately appear contradictory. As to this other faculties and powers mentioned, (among which 
perhaps is meant Mr. Locke's thought and volition) it is too ſoon to come to theſe yet. | 

And now with what reſtriction or exception has matter got its inertia ? If the reſiſtance 
of it were but the hundredth or the thouſandth part of what it is, the argument is till as de- 
monſtrative as if it were a hundred or a thouſand times greater than it is, And when it is 
ſuppoſed to have none at all, the whole difficulty ſtarts up undiminiſhed in a new form. 

1 ſhall here obviate another. evaſion, which hath not yet been ſuggeſted, only becauſe it is poſ- 
fible it may be, wiz. That wnrefſting matter doth not act by material. impulſe, contact, or  prefſure, 
as refling matter doth, but by ſame other virtue or efficacy. If this ſhould be faid, it is anſwered, 
that all matter is confined within a terminating ſurface, or ſurfaces, beyond which it doth not 
exiſt, and therefore beyond which it doth not, cannot act. Nothing can act where it is not. 
This is one of the plaineſt, moſt unexceptionable principles. To fay a thing acts, and yet is 
not where it acts, is to ſay nothing acts there. Where a thing is not, nothing at all is, no 
cauſe at all with reſpect to that thing ; and if it were not for ſomething elſe, no action or effect 
could be there produced. This lets us fee. that a ſphere of activity taken in this ſenſe, though it 
may be a learned word, is a real contradiQtion. . Spheres of activity ſuppoſe either material 
action, or immaterial power exerted 3 or they are nothing but empty ſound. Unreſiſting matter 
could not indeed act by preſſure ; it *ſhall be ſhown immediately, or rather it is ſelf-evident, 
that upon preſſure, nay upon the approach to preſſure, it ought to ſhrink up, and be annihi- 
lated. It is not ſo much as capable of contact. It is the ſame as unſubſtantial matter: the 
ſhadow, the name of matter only. Now this unfubſtantial phantom, ſince it is incapable of con- 
tact, muſt, if it act upon other matter, act where it is not; that is, not act there: for, as I have 
ſaid, matter cannot act beyond itſelf, or without its terminating ſurface. But perhaps a power, 
virtue, efficacy, faculty, (or what ſhall we call it ?) gets once without the terminating ſurface, 
and entring the other reſiſting matter,” overcomes its reſiſtance. But in the tranſition Foun the 
one to the other, what is the /ubje of this migrating powver or virtue? Power without a ſubject 
of inheſion is but the name of power, It could as well act where it is not, as the pawer of it: 
act where it is not itſelf. Obſerve ; the other reſiſting matter is incapable of receiving this 
tranſitive faculty to be lodged in it, as hath been ſhewn (Ne 14,.15.) Therefore ſuch faculty 


ſhould ſtand without doors, when it came, * we ſhould ſuppoſe it capable of travelling ſo 
fr alone. - | 


fore. 


yo bn invHhe ofertial tn ner, 
fore be more han convinced of it, if ve obſerve * uſp. it is of 
both in our own and other animal bodies, in one particular reſpect, viz, 
that of progreſſive motion; and from thence infer with reſpect to other mo- 
tions both in animate and inanimate bodies. >T hough aur bodies did not at all 
gravitate to the earth, nor were ſupported by it, as a ſolum, or ſuſtentacle, 
yet the reſiſtance ir affords would be ſtill abſolutely neceſſary to our progre/- 
ſtue motion. Every ſtep we make, we puſnh the earth from behind us, with 
our hindmoſt foot, to wit, and the reſiſtance it makes, ſince action and 
re- action are equal, gives us our propenſity, and drives us forward: where- 
as if it were unreſiſting matter, we ſhould never be able to move, or even 
to creep, from one place to another. For either the earth would yield 
from our foot puſhing, without communicating any action or force to it, 
and leave us diſappointed of our aim, that the foot and the part it 
touched ſhould never be able to ſeparate; or upon giving the ſtroke, they | 
would mix, and penetrate into one anothers dimenſions, and loſe their exten- i 
fon; that is really, be reduced (in part) to nothing. Borelli, in the 
chapter De greſſu bipedum, explains very naturally this whole appearance. 
—Preterea (ſays he) dum innititur [bomo] fuper duos pedes, fit motus pro- 
motionis centri gravitatis ejus, quateniis uno conto cruris poſtici elongati per ex- 
tenſionem pedis, impulſo pavimento retrorium, erigitur macbhina univerſa Per- 
pendiculariter ſuper anticum - alterum pedem firmum, & parum anterius im- 
pellitur, & fic motu tranſverſali promovetur. . Poſted ſubitꝰ pes poſticus elon- 
gatus & terrd fuſpenditur, flexis tribus articulis coxendicts,: genu, & pedis ex- 
tremi, & propriis muſculis, qui minus quarts parte ponderis bumani corporis 
ſuſpendunt ; & ab impetu concepio 2 pracedenti impulſu, & & flexione capitis 
& petoris, ultra ſitum pedis firmi ſolo figitur. Quo facto ſecunda ſtatio ce- 
lebratur, & poſted, -eadem periodo, pes poſticus operands greſſum conti- 
nuat (g.) We could not ſo much as creep, I ſay, upon this ſuppoſition, 
from one place to another; for if we went on all four, as the quadrupeds 
do, there is manifeſtly a puſhing, and reſiſtance, to advance the center of 
gravity of the body, in that caſe as in the former. Or if we ſucceſſively 
thruſt forward our head, and the fore parts of our bodies, and dragged up 
the feet and hind parts of them, as multipedous inſects and worms do; be- 
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470 De motu animal. part. 2. prop. 158. See alſo prop: 156. Quomode in ingreſſu moles humana 
corporis anterius promoveatur. Prop, 164. Modus quo fiat inceſſus hominum fuper glaciem. Prop, 168. 
Animalia ſextipedia quomods incedant > & prop. 13. part 2. Quo artificio mechanico hembrici repere 
Neft. It is evident alſo from this reaſoning, that fowls could not fly, nor fiſhes ſwim, if the air 
and water did not afford them reſiſtance, See prop. 190 & 214. part 1. 
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and inen ent with any ative power in it. 31 
ſides the former reſiſtance between the earth and the matter of our bodies, 
this ſuppoſes a reſiſtance. between the parts of our bodies themmſelves. When 
the lumbricus thruſts forward the fore part of its body, it is by the re- 
ſiſtance between it and the hind part. How could this be, if matter 
were unrefiſting matter? The parts counter · acting each other, muſt 
ſink in, and penetrate into one another's dimenſiens; or elſe. remain in 
that ſtate, motionleſs, and without poſſibility of advancing. In that. caſe» 
when we thruſt forward our hand (if we could. thruſt it forward) to 
catch any thing fixed and prominent, to help to drag up the reſt of the 
body, every thing muſt yield; and really, for want of being able to re- 
ſiſt, be reduced into aon extenfion. It is becauſe matter reſiſts, thag, i it . 
be made firmly to cohere, or is ſuſceptible of tenfion, pulſion, preſſure. 

motion can be without ſome of theſe, either when it is begun, or when it 1. 
again ſtopped; nor therefore, without the wide, of ſolid parts to ſolid 


parts. 


XXI. Moreover, ſuppoſing we were tied to no firm ſuſtentacle, as 
the earth is, by the impulſe of gravitation, but that a man were placed 
pendulous from any ſuch great body z as Progreſſive motion would be then 
without means or foundation in nature, ſo any motion of the parts of his 
body among themſelves, would be equally impoſſible. To extend the arm, . 
or leg, ſuppoſes the trunk, or the reſt of the corporeal moles, a firm 
fuſtemtacle to afford reſiſtance, and make motion - poſſible: whence could 
this proceed, if matter gave way to the leaſt preſſure, or rather to no preſ- 
ſure at all? So the moving of the finger ſuppoſes the hand, or arm ; or 
the moving of the tongue to ſpeak, ſuppoſes the jaws, neck and contiguous | 
parts, a firm ſuſtentacle to ſupply reſiſtance and re-aftion. The ſame is to 
be conceived of every internal action in the animal œconͤomy; the motion 
of the blood and other ffuids, the action of the muſcles, of the fomach, heart, 


guts ; in a word, every material action as material, and excluding the ex- 


traneous impulſe of any immaterial agent, ſuppoſes re- action and reſiſtance 
to make it conceiveable. 1 can as well conceive that the ſhadow of my 
hand could wield, and move the pen while I write, as that my hand - 
could do it, if the parts of it had no reſiſtance. Therefore, whatever 
principle or hypotheſis takes away reſiſtance and re- action from, matter, 
deſtroys action itſelf, and, in effect, the nature of matter: for, as re- 
fiſtance ſuppoſes ſolidity; ſo contratily, ſolidity ſuppoſes reſiſtance; or, 
becauſe the parts cannot yield to each other, therefore they muſt reſiſt. . 
This 


itſelf, nor therefore the whole body, to any ſide, nor in any direction. 


earth again; if they were but an inch diſtance from it, they would ſtill be 


32. A vis inertiæ eſſential to matter, 
This lets us ſee where reſiſtance is ultimately lodged, and whence only it 
can be derived; it ſprings from ſolidity, and traced backward is found 
ſeated there. And this way alſo we again ſee, that upon the ſuppoſition 
that matter did not reſiſt or re- act, that is, in effect, did not act, the orga- 
nized body of an animal, or plant, (where there is a circulation of action and 


re· action, as well as of motion) would have mw m_ vp) e as * 
been obſerved before om 8 and 22. * 700 


XXV. From what bas been ſaid we may obſerve, how wiſely animal bodies 
are tied down to this great body of the earth, by the conſtant impulſe of gra- 
vitation ; for ſince there could be no progreſſive motion without the reſiſl- 
ance and re- action of ſuch a firm ſuſtentacle, if by any cauſe or accident, 
a living creature were once detached from the earth, at whatever diſtance, 
it ſhould be fixed there, as in fetters, without being able to return, or 
move in any direction, And this muſt happen, on many neceſſary oc- 
caſions, both to man and beaſt, In running ſwiftly, in offering to leap, 
in making many neceſſary efforts, they would loſe their hold of the earth, 
fly from it, and at length remain ſuſpended, for want of ſomething to re- 
ſiſt their efforts to bring themſelves down again (if the diſtinction of down 
and up did not then evaniſh ; which if it did, I omit to mark their in- 
fluence it would have on the animal ceconomy). The whole body might 
perhaps turn ſome way on its own center of gravity, by the ſtruggle of 
the limbs among themſelves, between which a reſiſtance and re- action 
would ftill be given; but this would never advance the center of gravity 


They would every where be found hanging, like flies catched in a cob- 
web, miſerably ſtarved to death. For the evil would be without remedy. 
If one offered to pull down another, by any means, they would meet at 
their common center of gravity, and there both remain fixed. One man 
might raiſe an hundred, without any of them being brought to touch the 


miſerable. With what feartul caution ſhould we then tread on the ground, 
ſo as not to meet with any rebound from it! How much are we indebted 
to the goodneſs and wiſdom of God, : who hath cemented his works otherwiſe, 
and wrought our ſecurity by wonderful power! For there was no Epicu- 
rean neceſſity of the preſent conſticution, but a.great poſſibility of the con- 
trary, even of this very caſe we are ſpeaking of; let us not then think it 
imaginary and impoſſible, for the contrary obtains not, but by the inceſ- 


ſant 


and incagſiſent with any acliue power in it. 33 
ſant action and power of this Being exerted, in producing a, conſtant gra- 
vitation, as we ſee pretty clearly already, and ſhall ſee more fully hereafter · 
And then what goodneſs was it in our Creator, to make this our earth ſo 
maſſy and large (which is a diſpoſition the Atheiſt finds fault with, as ſhall 
be ſhewn afterwards) that there might be no ſenſible proportion between 
ity and thoſe creatures that were thus to move upon it; that it might not 
give way inſtead of reſiſting and re- acting, when herds, armies, and elephants 
want a firm obſtacle to puſh them forward in their progreſſive motion 
If a living creature. were to move on a maſs of matter nearly of its own 
bulk, there would be a mutual yielding and rolling between them; although 
they were impelled to each other by a conſtant gravitation. And this would 
be always inconvenient, as long as there were any ſenſible proportion be- 
tween the animal and the ſuſtentacle. But as it is, though our earth is 
pendulous in the midſt of heaven, our action is exerted on it as againſt 
a firm baſis, becauſe of its bulk and maſlineſs. 


XXVI. To return then to where we left off in No 21, viz. to ſhew that 
matter as a ſolid ſubſtance muſt neceſſarily reſiſt all change of irs ſtate of 
reſt or motion; it follows from the argument there mentioned, if it did not 
thus reſiſt, that then two contradictory propolitions would both be true, 
For the leaſt atom in motion coming upon any quantity of matter at reſt, 
the whole terraqueous globe, v. g. muſt neceſſarily carry that whole maſs 
along with it, with the fame celerity ; becauſe it makes no reſiſtance to 
be put out of a ſtate of reſt ; and yet could not carry it along, making 
no reſiſtance itſelf to continue in its own ſtate of motion, and therefore 
not acting; action being the effect of reſiſtance. Thus the ſame propoſi- 
tion would be both true and falſe at once. Let us ſuppoſe again two equal 
bodies encountring each other directly, and with equal celerities; theſe 
meeting muſt ſtop each other, or penetrate into one andther's dimen- 
ſions. One of theſe mult certainly be granted. If the laſt, matter is an 
unextended ſubſtance, the phantom or ſhadow only of ſolidity : if it is ſaid 
they are ſtopped, here is a plain poſitive effect produced, by no action 
or caufe ; by nothing, which is a very expreſs contradiction. By ſuppo- 
ſition this is not the action of matter upon matter, there being no reſiſt- 
ance on either ſide; and there is nothing elſe to which the action can be 
aſcribed. Again, ſince action, preſſure and reſiſtance, are the ſame thing; 
and fince matter, on this ſuppoſition, is incapable of action or reſiſtance, 
it is equally incapable of preſſure, as in Ne 23 and 24, which ſurely is re- 

F ſiſtance. 
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un erte eſſential to matter, © 
Uttence. 80 matter by ſimple preſſure (or rather upon the approach of 
preſſure) would fhrink up and be Eontrafted into leſs dimenſions (7); 
hd this ſtilf farther and farther. Thus fuch unreſiſting matter might be 
quite /antiihilared by prefitire, or rather without it, becauſe there is no 
reſiſtance or repteſſure. That is, it might be annihilated by nothing; 
that is, it is not an impenetfadle extended ſubſtance. Therefore I con- 
clude that matter as a ſubſtance ſolidly extended muſt reſiſt all change 
of its ſtate of reſt or motion; and that rs refiſtance i is as inſeparable from 
i as folid extenſion i _ . 


XVI. Becauſe the great hinge upon which all turns in the preſent ſub- 
je. is the ptoving that a vis inertiæ, or reſiſtance to a change of its 
preſent ſtate of reſt or motion is eſſential to matter ; let ie be permitted 
to give another very ſhort and eaſy way of bringing out this concluſion, 
which is as follows. Matter reſiſts either by its internal conſtitulion, as it 


\ 


(r) 1 da i to give an 8 to illuſtrate this frinking up by prefiure, 'becauk | 
it is ſaid, it ſeems, obſcure. When a man leans on his ſtick, there is a mutual preſſure up- 
wards and downwards between all the contiguous parts of it, through the whole length of it, if 
it reſiſts at all. Now if we ſuppoſe it not to reſiſt, or if the reſiſtance were not continued from 
the one end to the other by this mutual preſſure, he would have no ſupport : or if the two ex- 
tremes made refiſtance, and the middle part none, that mid-part would ſhrink. up till the two re. 
ſiting parts met. This ſeems plain enough. I for my part cannot conceive,” if it made no 
reſiſtance at all, that it would either ſuffer preſſure, or be of more uſe to him than the ſhadow 
of a ſtaff. And it is the ſame thing in any caſe where motion is begun in a body, or ſtopt in 
one. The reſiſtance in either caſe ſuppoſes a mutual preſſure of all the parts contiguous to each 
other, through the whole ſolidity of the body. If matter therefore is denied to reſiſt, it is made 
incapable to bear preſſure, even though it were at reſt, as in the caſe. of the ſtaff; or the ſo- 
lidity of it is taken away. For it is very obſervable, I think, that this reſiſtance and preſſure 
obtains even where there is no motion; as in a heavy body when it lies on the pavement ;- all 
the parts preſs mutually on each other, and therefore make a mutual reſiſtance. And further, 
from ſuch an inſtance as this it can be ſhewn, that this preſſure 1 is propagated through the whole | 
terraqueons globe: for the parts of the pavement immediately in contact with the heavy body, | 
preſs againſt and reſiſt it; and the parts in contact with theſe preſs againſt and reſiſt them; and 
ſo on, as long as there are any parts in contact with the parts preſſed : for the preſſure can nevec 
be againſt nothing at all; that is abſurd : there would be then action without re- action: and if 
any parts could not reſiſt, or bear preſſure, theſe would ſhrink into, nothing, and leave the reſiſting 
parts to meet. It is very much to be doubted whether there be any matter in the world but what | 
{afers ſome kind of preſſure or other, and therefore makes reſiſtance. Even in the coheſion of mat- 
ter, the parts are impelled to one another, and therefore reſiſt by their impenctrability. Reſiſtance 
therefore is not only made in the congreſs and ſhock. of moving bodies, but, -which is leſs attended 
to, in all bodies, and at all times, whether in reſt or motion. 
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and inconrent with any offive power in it, 3 
is a ſolid extended ſubſtance; or from the influence and operation of 
ſomething external. To begin with the laſt of theſe, if matter reſts from 
the influence of ſome external cauſe, it is either the power of an immaterial - 
Being conſtantly xerted upon it, or from the impulſe of other matter. 
Now if any man, in order to avoid being forced to own that reſiſtance 
is eſſential to matter, ſhould ſay i reſets by the power c an tompaterial 
being conſtantly exerted upon it, that way he incurs the very thing he would 
deny, and which I contend for. And it would be ſtrangely perverſe to 
deny. the reſiſtance of matter, leſt the exiſtence of an immaterial Being 
ſhould be evinced ; and yet to own an immaterial Being, in order to deny 
the reſiſtance of matter. This therefore cannot be ſaid 3 but if it ſhould, the 
cauſe is given up. And if one ſhould ſay in the next place, that matter 
reſiſts not internally, but by the external impulſe of other -matter, he affirms a 
direct contradiction: for both the kinds of matter in his ſuppoſition... (the 
matter impelling, and the matter impelled) muſt be ſuppoſed to reit in this 
very impulſe, or to reſiſt internally, otherwiſe the impulſe could have no 
effect. Thus it appears it is not in an adverſary*s power to ſuppoſe mattet 
reſiſting otherwiſe than by its internal conſtitution, or as it is a ſolid extend- 
ed ſubſtance. And if we ſhould ſuppoſe the power of an immaterial Being 
conſtantly exerted upon matter, to make it a re/iting ſabſtance ; this can be 
no other way than as his power is conſtantly exerted upon it, to make it a 
folid ſubſtance. Therefore I conclude, as before, That reſiſtance, or a vis in- 
ertize, is inſeparable from matter; or is as eſſential a property of it as folidity. 
And therefore all the reaſoning from the beginning of the ſection hitherto, 
ſo far as it was conditional, or depended upon proving that the vis inertia was 
eſſential to matter, becomes now abſolute and demonſtrative. And whatever 
other truths, or conſequences, can be fairly drawn from this principle here- 
after, muſt be ſuch as we may confidently rely upon. | | 
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The ronſoquencts of the 'inaftivity of matter, = 


SECT. IL 
The conſequence of the want of athive \ powers in ; matter, 
viz, that all thoſe effets commonly aſcribed to certain 

natural powers refiding in matter are immediately pro- 
duced by the power of an immaterial Being. Hence a 
© conflant and e Providence in the material world, 


extending. to the minute/} things. Hence the neceſſity of 


an immaterial Mover in all ſpontaneous motions, &c. 
3 10 1191 
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EE . of the truth eſtabliſhed: in the laſt ſedion are of 


— in deducing them. And, firſt, the chief conſequence that offers 
to us from what hath been ſaid hitherto is, ibe neceſſity F an immaterial 
powerful Being, who firſt made this dead ſubſtance matter, originally im- 
Preſſed, and. ſtill continues. 10 impreſs. motion upon it. The firſt thing that 


appears in his nature, as he. is thus diſcovered, is his immateriality, being 


the powerful Creator and Mover of matter; for it is already evident, and 
hall ſtill be made more plain, that ſuch a powerleſs, dead ſubſtance, as mat- 
ter, muſt owe its exiſtence to ſomething elſe. Spinoxa's abſurd aſſertion, . That 
every thing in the world was God, or that nothing but God could exiſt (aj, 
included in it this plain contradiction of making the effect the ſame thing 


with the cauſe, and confounding the moſt oppoſite natures in the univerſe. # 


For it is abſolutely impoſſible that the ſame being [God] ſhould be both 
material and immaterial ; or void of all power, as matter is, and at once 
the origin of all power, as an immaterial Being muſt be. But particularly 
it TOUR from what hath been ſaid, how contradiftory Hebbes's opinion is, 


fo 7 p Preter Deen nella dari, neque concipi poreft fubſtantia. Ethic. Part 1. prop. 14. Une 
fubflantia non poteft produci ab alia ſubſtantia. Ibid. prop. 8. Ad naturam fubſtantie pertinet aa 
Here. Ibid. prop. 7. Res nullb alia modo, neque alis ordine & Des product potuerunt, quam produte 
Funt, Prop. 33. 


who 


great weiglit both in religion and pbiloſopby; therefore I beg leave 
ſtill to proceed at. leiſure from one of theſe to another, and to be 
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the conſtant influence of an immaterial cauſe upon it neceſſary. 37 
who aſſerts that there is nothing but matter in the Univerſe (B). For if there 
were nothing in the Univerſe but a ſubſtance which reſiſts all change of its 
preſent ſtate of reſt or motion, or to which a vis inertie is eſſential, it 
is certain no change of ſtate could ever have been effected, nor. would there 
have been a ſubſtance in nature to which attive power could have belonged. And 
univerſally, as every other kind of atheiſm aſſerts matter to be endued with 
certain original powers, which may ſupply the abſence of a Deity, or of im- 
material Being, in the world; this fort of reaſoning // concludes equally 
againſt them all, by ſhewing the impoſſibility of all their hypotheſes at once: 
and this is obvious to any perſon, without farther arguing. So that to 
begin with examining the nature of matter, and ſhewing its inactivity, 
makes the ſhorteſt work with Atheiſts of all denominations. And this is a 

more effectual method, I think, than to deny the exiſtence of matter alto- 
gether, in order to confute Arheiſts. Beſides, from this way of firſt diſco- 
vering the Deity, a more furprizing ſcene of providence will immediately ap- 
pear, than from any other kind of argument we could. have made uſe of, 


of nn order to this, the conſideration of the nature of matter ſhall be farther 
ave purſued; the ſeveral inſtances where the power of an immaterial Being is 
be BY exerted upon it, particularly ſnewn; and the effects, commonly but falſly 
fers aſcribed to certain powers in matter, ſhall be reſtored to their proper cauſes, 
rial as. in right philoſophy they ſhould : which method muſt of courſe carry 
im- us into a variety of ſubjects, and through a great part of natural phi- 
that loſophy. | . 2111 1911305 ieh. 
ting | 1 7 | | 

and II. To begin from the univerfal reſiſtance of matter as it'is a ſolid ex- 
nat- tended ſubſtance ; from this we may ſatisfy ourſelves of the abſurdity and 
T hat falſeneſs-of an univerſal Plenum. For, paſſing by at firſt Lucretius's reaſon 
(a), [ Principium quoniam cedendi nulla daret res], if there were an infinite ple- 
hing num, or even but a finite one in any part of ſpace, fuppoling the mat- 
erſe. ter as ſubtil and fluid as poſſible; ſince as impenetrable it muſt reſiſt, 
both Ne 26. ſect. 1.) and that both in proportion to the. celerity with which it 
once 


larly (6) In the 46th chapter of his Zeviarhan he ſays, The world (1 mean not the earthly one, 

n is, that denominates the lovers of it worldly men, but the univerſe, that is the whole maſs of all 

things that are) is corporeal, that is to ſay body; and hath the dimenſions of magnitude, namely, 

Us length, breadth, and depth: alſo every part of body is likewiſe body, and hath- the like di men- 

3 Lions ; and conſequently every part of the Univerſe is body, and that which is not body is no 

dds Fart of the Univerſe. And becauſe the Univerſe is all, that which is no part of it is nothing, 
and conſequently no where, S. | | | = 
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38 be cunſeguences f the ivativity of matter, ar 

was Riuck; (Ne 4.) as alſo to the quantity of it, or number of PE 
be ſtruck at once, ¶ Ne 6.) the fluid being the denſeſt poſſible, as Without 
any vacuities, by ſuppofition; the reſiſtance would be the ſame in the open 
air, or in an exhauſted receiver (if it be not abſurd to ſpeak of exhauſt- 
ing on that ſuppoſition) as in water, or mercury (e) r which is abfolurely 
contrary to experience. But really, in an abſolate plenum, the diſtinction 
betwixt Hxeducſi and guiditiy would be lofty and we might as well con- 
ceive a fiſh to ſwim, or a bird to fly, in the heart of marble or adamant, 
as in ſuch a plenum: and then Lucretius's. principle takes n 


III. Moreover, ſince all bes encountering in oppoſite direRtions, mu 
tually diminiſh or deſtroy the quantity of motion in each other; for op- 
polite forces, if equal, beget an equilibrium, and reſt; or, if uneqaal, 
the exceſs of the greater above the leſs only remains ; and ſince this ob- 
tains, though in a leſs degree, when they impinge obliquely (N- 17. 
ſect. 1.) it follows, That from all action of body upon body motion is ſtill impaired, 


and the quantity of it conſtantly decaying in the univerſe. And here let me in- 
treat my Reader to examine this concluſion well, and if it is rightly inferred, | 


to admit it, and the conſequences of it, honeſtly. Now ſince matter can- 
not re- excite the motion in itſelf; it follows that as an immaterial Power 
firſt impreſſed motion on matter, ſo it ſtill re-produces the motion loſt, 


and makes up the decays ſuſtained. And upon this account, neither the 
Epicurean, nor any other atheiſtical ſyſtem of the univerſe, could have been 
eternal, where there is no immaterial Mover to repair the decays of mo- 
tion. One of the moſt wonderful ways, to us, of, exciting oſt motion in 
matter (if one way were more wonderful chan another) is that of elaſti. 
city. Tho force of rotication” is an immediate * * an imma - 


„„ by 

(e) Dr. 3 in his Review of Sir J/: Nowtnis Philoſophy, y 2. c. 1. 6A. 14. ſpeaking 
of this  fays, And whereas ſuch a fluid whoſe parts are abſolutely cloſe together without any in. 
0 tervening ſpaces, muſt be a great 0 deal more denſe than water, it mult reſiſt more than water in 
«© proportion to its greater deiiity'; unleſs we wilt ſuppoſe the matter, of which this fluid is 
* compoſed, not to be endued with the ſame degree of inactivity as other matter. But if you 
«« deprive any ſubſtance of the property ſo univerſally belonging to all other matter, without im- 
«« propriety of ſpeech it can ſcarce be called by chat name.” He might have gone farther, I 
think ; for an infinite plenum of matter that could not reſiſt, nor conſequently re- act, would, ac 
cording to the reaſoning in No 26. ſect. 1. upon preſſure (or rather without it) ſhrinle up into 
leſs dimenſions: and one ſingle roke would annihilate as much of it, us where the preſſure 
would have been otherwiſe propagated : that is, I conceive the whole of it in an abſolute ye 
num. And then indeed it would have been matter in no propriety of ſpeech. 
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the conflant influence of an immarerial cy nor if neceſſary. 29 
terial Mover; for it reſiſts this: impreſſion, as its having moment in its re- 
N ſilition ſhews (ſee. Ne 19. ſect. 190. But often from the congreſs of fuch bo- 


= dies, more motion is excited, than was in them before the ſhock. Hugenius 
. hath demonſttated, among other ſurprizing properties of the congreſs of 
a ſuch bodies, that if a ſeries of them wer placed fo, that they might impinge 


on each other directly, their quantities of matter being in à geometrical 
proportion, and if the leaſt is impelled againſt the next greateſt, the 
quantity of motion will be inereaſed in each of them to the laſt. Now if 
there be a hundred bodies in the ſeries, and if the quantity of matter in. 
each be double that in the former, the ſmalleſt in dhe ſeries being impel- 
led againſt the next greateſt, the quantity of motion, or force, in the laſt, 


i will be two million of million, three hundred thirty eight thouſand four- 
* hundred-and (eighty! ſix million, eight hundred and ſeven thouſand ſix hun- 
==, dred and fifty ſix times greater than it was in the firſt: or the force in. 


the laſt will be to that in the firſt, as the number 2, 338486, 807666. 13, 
to 1. (4). This number upon trial will be found exact, 1 preſume; ſo» 
| chat 
(4) Let the bodies be A, B, C, D, &% and as 1, 2, 4; 8; Sc. if che diſtance betwixt A 
and B is called r, the diſtance of the center of gravity from B will be 3. The velocity of this 
center before the ſhock is as 4, and as 3 after it; and the diſtance of B from it as at the ſame 
loft, time. The whole velocity of B is 3, and the matter of it as 2 ; ſo its moment is as 5. Juſt ſo, 
the che velocity of the centre of gravity betwixt B and C, is of 4 (B's celerity) or ;; and C's ce 
been lerity double that, or F; its matter as 4; its moment therefore as . S0 D's celerity is 4 
mo of (C's celerity) g, or 25 its matter 8; and its moment $4, Ec. Thus the ſeveral moments in 
A in (de lack 99 bodies are the ſeveral powers of 4 ; and of the laſt it is $1%?, which, number is 
r 2.338486, 807656. 1299712, Cc. The velocity is juſt as much increaſed, if the motion begins 
elaſti- ¶ at the greateſt body. Mr. Herman (Scholium Prop. 42. lib. 1. of his Phoronomia) hath ſomewhat 
a different number, wiz. 2338520732310; but it is by taking the logarithm of 2 equal to 
0.1249388 ; whereas, carried to more places, it is 0.12493873660829995, Cc. The ſecond num 
ber which he hath in the ſame Scholium, wiz. 27103713483146067 ſhould be 27104078502347682, . 
for a like reaſon ; which is the decreaſe of the velocity, if the motion begin at the. leaft ;-or of 
the moment, if it begin at the greateſt. See alſo Mr. 7/>i/tor concerning this, Lest. 5th, on Sir Ii 
Newten's mathematical philoſophy. His numbers and account are ſomething diſſerent; but he con- 
cludes thus: Where (ſays he) in the former caſe is ſeen a moſt prodigious increaſe of celerity ;; 
© and in the latter, a more ſtupendicus augmentation of the quantity of motion.“ So far. is the 
Carteſiari notion from being true, that the ſame quantity of motion is always preſerved. in the 
world. See with reſpect to this Wolfus's Element. Mecl an. Theor. 85. and the Scholium of it... 
Indeed it is plain to the ſenſe, that from the action of bodies upon bodies, motion is Kill de- 
caying in the univerſe, and reaſon eſtabliſhes this {till u ore authentically. If two bodies encounter: 
with equal force, it is extinguiſhed in both ſides; and this is no leſs true when they are elaftic,, 
than when they are wre/afic. The motion is certainly once wholly extinguiſhed in both caſes 3; 
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40 Tube eonſequencer-of the "mattrojty-of" matter; es 

chat if the firſt was impelled wich but as much force as the ſtrength of a 
child could impreſs, the force in the: laſt would be inconceivable: The 
| battering rams of antiquity, or the modern cannon. would ſcarce help us 
to form a notion of it. How then is it poſſi ble to conceive that poor ſlog- 
giſh matter ſhould ſo prodigiouſly: inereaſe the quantity of motion in itſelf, 
without a foreign cauſe, an immaterial Power And yet, rightly conſider. 
ed, this is not more wonderful, than that a ſtone, as ſoon as one lets it go, 
ſhould begin to move to the earth, and ſtill ruſh forward with a greater 
and greater rapidity. If this laſt motion were ſeen but rarely, the ſchools 
of philoſophers would have been full of it: nor is there any one ſo little 
curious, who would not go far to ſee ſuch a rare ſight, if it happened but 
once a year. But the mere difference of happening frequently. or ſeldom can- 
not change the nature of a thing truly wonderful in itſelf. The conſtancy 
of an appearance is not a mark of the fatal neceſſity of it 3 but of the 
goodneſs of that Being who makes it conſtant for our benefit; which is the 
preſent caſe, as was ſaid above, N-. 25. of the laſt ſection. 


Iv. As elaſticity i in general hath ſomething very ſurprizing in it, ſo that 
of the air deſerves our particular notice, What is called elaſticity, or 
ſpring in the air, is only a e force exerted between its particles (e). 


for if contrary force doth it in one caſe, it camnet not d» it in the other, be it re· excited what way it 
will: and if matter cannot move itſelf in any caſe, it cannot move itſelf here; whence the con- 
clufion is obvious. As I have ſaid above then, I wiſh men would examine this argument on all 
fides ; and if they cannot find a fault in it, that they would embrace the conſequences of it with 
2 philoſophical ingenuity. I am of opinion, and think it would be eaſy to ſhew it, if one had 
leiſure to run through the ſeveral particulars, that unleſs an immaterial Power continually re-ex- 
cited motion in the material univerſe, all motion would ſtop in it, in a very ſhort time, perhaps in 
leſs than half an hour, except that the planets would run out in ſtreight-lineddireftions. And then 
what a face of Fhings ſhould we have ! darkneſs, filence, and unſucceſſive reſt. For certainly 
matter of itſelf can purſue no end, obey no Jaw, nor change the direfion of its motion, nor any 
way alter. its preſent flate : and ſince in all motions in the univerſe az end is purſued, a lau 
obeyed, the direction changed; and ſince in all the remarkable phænomena of nature there is a cir. 
culation of motion; the truth of what J here ſuggeſt muſt be pretty obvious to any thinking 


(e) See (Grivorfand''s Intredu22. ad Phil. Newton. 7. 2 C. 13. Experiment. 3. and the reaſoning 
upon it, where he fays, Sequitur afrem conflare ex partibus ſeſe mutub non tangentibus, e 
mutud repellentibus. Talim particularum proprietatem in multis occafionibus detegi jam vidimus ; il 
limque & Bc obtinere ſatis pater; cauſa verd hujus nos emnino later, & pro lege nature ip/a habends 
72 ut ex didtis inter No 4 & 5 liquet. In which place, as much is meant, I believe, as I here 
expreſs; viz. that the repellency between the particles of air is the immediate effect of the power 
of God. He ſays after No 4. Noftri enim reſßectu non intereft an quid immediat? à Dei Doluntat 
pendeat, an ver) mediante cauud, cujus nullam ideam habemus, prodcatur. 

For 


the conflant influence of an immaterial cauſe upon it neceſſary. 41 


For if a certain quantity of matter, as the compreſſed air in a conden 
engine, exerts a force to dilate itſelf every way (ſpeaking after the com- 


mon manner, as if it were active) and take up more room, the parts of it 


have a tendency to recede from each other. No ſort of attraction can ex- 


plain ſuch an appearance. Nor will little elaſtic convolutes, rolled up like 


the ſpring of a watch, nor ſmall globules repleniſned with yet a more ſubtil 


elaſtic matter, agree with the perfect fluidity obſerved as much in all de- 
grees of the compreſſion of the air, as in its dilatation (F): not to men- 
tion that theſe hypotheſes explain elaſticity by elaſticity, Whence the par- 
ticles of air muſt repel, and keep each other at a diſtance ; and the repul- 
five force muſt be conceived to be between every particle alike. For if it 
were not, the greater force would till prevail on the leſs, diſpoſing the par- 
ticles at equal diſtances, till an equilibrium were ſettled through the whole 
maſs. Therefore any quantity of air, how little ſoever, repels all the reſt 
as ſtrongly, as it is repelled by it: or the force of any part counteras the 
force of the whole maſs. This force is equal to the weight of the whole 
ſuperincumbent atmoſphere z or the weight of a column of water thirty one 
feet high, or of a column of mercury twenty eight inches high, and whoſe 
baſe is the ſame with the portion of the air we take (g): and this when 
the air is not compreſſed, but in the ſame tate with the outward atmo- 
ſphere. Now the uſe that I would make of this is, to ſhew that, ab- 
ſtracting from the reaſoning in No 14, 15 and 16. ſect. 1. this is another 
contradictory appearance, unleſs we call in an immaterial Mover, that a 
thin film of air (for the whole force muſt be lodged in that, by what was ſaid 
Juſt now) of a foot ſquare, v. g. whoſe natural reſiſtance doth not amount 


(f) In omni enim expanſione aut compreſſione, particule facile moventur inter ſe. Idem. ibid. 
And Sir / Newton ſpeaking of this, (Ops. p. 371. edit. 3.) ſays, ** It ſeems alſo to follow from 
« the production of air and vapour. The particles, when they are ſhaken off from bodies by 
heat or fermentation, ſo ſoon as they are beyond the reach of the attraction of the body, re- 
* ceding from it, and alſo from one another, with great ſtrength, and keeping at a diſtance, fo 
as ſometimes to take up above a million of times more ſpace than they did before in the 
« form of a denſe body. Which vaſt contraction and expanſion ſeems unintelligible, by ſeign- 
ing the particles of air to be ſpringy and ramous, or rolled up like hoops, or by any other 
* means than a repulſive power.” | | 

(g) Wolfas, Element. Afrometrice, theor. 1. Elater at᷑ris inferioris aquatur ponderi totius ſuperioris 
ig incumbentis. And cor. 1. Quyoniam pondus atris ſuperioris inferiori incumbentis æguatur ponderi 
colun.ne agueæ, cujus eadem cum volumine atris baſis, ſed altituds triginta unius pedum, wel etiam 
calumnæ mercuriali, cujus altitude 28 digitorum ; elater atris inferioris eidem columng aquee, & mer. 
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42 Tie conſequences of the inactivity of matter, or 
to one grain, ſhould yet, reſiſt, and ſupport a weight, that might be a 
load for an elephant. The weight of a whole cubic foot of air is but 
about 306 grains, and the weight of ſuch a film would ſcarce be a gosth 
part of that (5); and the pillar of water, or atmoſphere, ſupported 
weighs about one thouſand nine hundred and eighty four pound, (a cubic 
foot of water weighing about 64 pound). But if we confider that the 
elaſtie force of the air is reciprocally as the volume into which it may be 
compreſſed, and that five, fix, or ſeven atmoſpheres may be thrown into 
the condenſing engine (7), this ſingle grain of air makes a reſiſtance that 
would fupport ſeveral tun weight. And all this at a diſtance, and without 
n, or coming into actual contact with the weight 


fo ſuftained: ſo certain is it that an inviſible hand intervenes here Nothing 
can act where it is not; nor therefore matter beyond its own terminating 
ſurface. No human power, or invention, could bring the particles of air 
into actual contact, like thoſe of water. They would then reſiſt like thoſe, 
and ' gravitate equally perhaps. It is no leſs than a downright contra- 
diction chat che leſs che particles of matter are, cheir force and action ſhould 
de che greater. The very contrary of this is evident. 'Matter can only re- 


fiſt in proportion to its quantity; and that by aftual preſſure and contact. 


That a ſlender film of air ſhould ſupport a weight greater than the maſſieft 
beam could, without touch or preffure, is plainly impoſſible. Let me en- 
deavour to render this appearance obvious and familiar, by a Plain and eaſy 


compariſon. If the leaves of a book, all in a parallel ſituation, and with- 


out coming to touch each other, ſhoula ſupport a weight of many thouſand 
pounds, even without touching or having any communication with it; no 
body would ſay that the power of ſome other being was not exerted in 


performing ſuch an effect; for every one of theſe leaves would concur as 


little in it, as if they were not there. And ſuch an effect is e hour- 
I, ey ig z round us, over our *. | | 


v. If then we lay together what hath oe ee Ne; 14, 1 3. 16 
17, 26 of the laſt ſect. and Ne 3 and 4. of this; it follows that whatever 
matter is ſaid to attract, whatever matter is faid to repel, whatever matter 
is ſaid to reſtore itſelf ; whatever matter is beavy, or tends to a center, 
whatever matter is light (which is but es. ee enn and en 


) Bid. probl. 5. Invenire codes unius _Þ cubici aFrei ; and the n of fs, © 
(i) See ibidem theor. 9. elateris atris compreſſi e ad, &c. and Mr. Hawkby's experiments. . 
a 


the conſtant influence of an immaterial caufe nh it utreſſary. 43 
all theſe various motions are reducible. to attraction and repulſion)-z in 
a word, matter of all forts, is but a dead ſubſtance in theſe effects; 
and it is another Beit that performs all. And therefore the deſcent of 
heavy bodies by gravitation, or (again) by the laws, of hydroſtatics (which 
are but the methods of gravitation as it obtains in fluids) the running of 
rivers,” the rie of vapours, the fall of rains, the motions af. the clouds and 
wind, the rolling of the waves; in ſhort all the motions we obſerve in the 
heavens, or on the earth, except the ſpontaneous motions of animals, and 
the immediate conſequences of theſe (of which exception yet more here- 
after) are the immediate work of the firſt Cauſe ; ay alſo the production of 
all vegetable and animal bodies, and all the mechanical motions that ex- 
iſt in theſe when produced (of which alſo more by and by) are to be 
aſcribed to his immediate efficiency and power. For all theſe, without ex- 
ception, are but the edis of the natural powers of matter (as they are 
called) and thoſe powers are no other than the forces immediately impreſſed 
by him, in certain circumſtances, to overcome its "reſiſtance to motion; 
and called natural powers, becauſe of the conſtancy and regularity of the 
effect, the clecumſtances remaining the, ſame (k ). This is a ſurprizing, 

UG A i e active 


(3) The invariablenefs and conſtancy of theſe bn Adds alas es 
rally fancy them the action oſ matter upon matter only : but as I faid lately, the conltancy of 
an effect is no mark of the neceſſity of it, but of ſomething elſe, (fee No 3. of this.) It is an 
unaccountable prejudice to be entertained by reaſonable men and philoſophers, that «g, deſigning 
cauſe, but ſuch a paſſive and neceſſary one as matter, could obſerve ſuch regularity and proportion | 
We ought to make juſt the contrary concluſion : for a deſigning, intelligent Cauſe is neceſſary. in 
all proportion and regularity. [The work of chance and dead matter could not be. ſq qualified.) 
And this not only in the firſt inſtitution of the proportion, but in the conſtant obſerving of it. 
The action of gravity decreaſes, as the ſquares of the diſtances between the gravitating bodies in- 
creaſe : As this is an arbitrary inſtitution, which no mechaniſm can account for z ſo no man, I 
believe, that ſeriouſly reflects upon it, can imagine that it could be mechanically obſerved. - It is 
this very particular therefore that eſtabliſhes the contrary of what is commonly drawn from it. 
Dr. “ Graveſande ſays, in the place cited above, at No 17. ſect. 1. Sed illam C grawitalem] nar 
ſequi ex ullo impactu, juxta leges nobis notas, clard patere contendimus. What cauſe is ſo proper to 
act regularly in certain circumſtances, and proportionably at certain diſtances, as an infinitely pow- 
erful and knowing one? Indeed if we were to impreſs a force on but one ſingle particle of 'mat- 
ter, it would be impoſſible for us to obſerve ſuch a regularity and proportion, without exceeding, 
or coming ſhort. And hence (though there is no conſequence in arguing from us to him) we 
think no intelligent Being can perfarm ſuch an univerſal effect. Hence again, what we think 
the power of no being can reach to, we aſcribe to a cauſe void of all power, dead matter and 
blind neceſſity, as the likelieſt to perform great things ! This is not as it ſheuld be; philoſophy 
bids us ſeek out an adequate cauſe for every eſſect, which certainly we- ſhall find, if we reaſon 

2 rightly ; 
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4 The conſequences of the inattivity of matter, or 
active ſcene z quite different from Lueretiuꝰs view of nature um vi- 
deo per inane geri res, here chance and dead atoms manage the bu- 


rightly ; for there is not a deſect of reaſon in the nature of things. Explain the preſent phæ- 
nomenon how we will, we muſt ſtill have recourſe to this Being for the proportion and regularity 
of it, both in the inſtitution and obſervance : no ſhift, no ſophittry can fave us from this neceſ- 
ſity. It is in our power, it is ſaid, to excite electricity in amber, wax, glaſs ; to hammer 


ſteel, or heat it in the fire again. Not to enquire minutely here what it is we do, or how 


much of the effect we perform ; I ſay all this is true, nor ſee I any inconvenience from it. 
There is no difference, as to the regularity, between exerting the power immediately himſelf, 
and planting it to be regularly exerted by matter, if that were otherwiſe poſſible : and it will 
appear, I hope, that this is not the only inſtance, where the infinite power of God condeſcends 
to act upon our ſpontaneous election, (fee Ne 21 of this) and this without any ill conſequence 
in phi y. If there are certain effluvia excited by rubbing amber, glaſs, Qc. that drive 
away, or bring nearer, light bodies; which is not impoſſible ; yet what attracts or repels theſe 
effluvia ? They are ſtill ſluggiſh, inert little bodies that reſiſt all change of tate. We can nei. 


ther proceed in infinitum, to other and other efluvia ; nor find the firſt moving principle in matter 


of any ſort. 

Upon the preceding reaſoning, and the whole ſubject of this paragraph, it hath been ob- 
ſerved, * That by my zeal to find more than mechaniſm in nature, ſome will think I take too 
« much of mechaniſm .away, while on every occaſion I make immaterial principles interfere, 
* which I ſhould rather reſerve, cum dignus vindice nodus: and that upon this account this argu- 
ment, in the preſent diſpoſition of it, will be apt to ſhock many readers.” But it is anſwered, 
that ſince the particulars mentioned in this paragraph are the conſequences of that principle laid 
down in Ne 14 and 15, and afterwards concluded N 26 of the laſt ſection; if there were any 
hazard in owning them, then indeed my adverſaries could preſs them upon me, and make me ſtand 
by them, or relinquiſh the principle that inſers them. If that principle is allowed then, I can- 
not abandon theſe conſequences of it. And if it is wrong, it would be fooliſh in me to think 
ſuch a piece of ſophiſtry ſhould paſs undetected. All therefore turns on that. As to mechaniſm, 
I ſhall conſider it as exactly as I am capable of hereafter. Only let me obſerve here, that I am 
not ſingular in advancing theſe things : a much greater man carries the argument juſt the ſame 
length. Let it be allowed me to tranſcribe the paſſage. It is in Dr. Clarke's Demonſtration, Qc. 
part 2. p. 300. edit. 4. and p. 221. edit. 6. 4 things that are done in the world (ſays he) are 
done either immediately by God himſelf, or by created intelligent Beings :; matter being evidently not at 
all capable of any laws or powers whatſoever, any more than it is capable of intelligence; excepting 
only this one negative power, that every part of it will akways and neceſſarily continue in that flate, 
"whether of reft or motion, wherein it at preſent is. So that all thoſe things which aue commanly ſay 
are the effefts of the natural powers of matter, and laws of motion ; of gravitation, attraction, or 
the like ; are indeed (i wwe vill ſpeak firiftly and properly) the effect: of God's acting upon matter 
continually and every moment, either immediately by himſelf, -or mediately by ſome created intelligent 
Being: (which objervation, by the by, furniſbes us, as has been before noted, with an excellent na- 
tural demonſtration of Providence.) Con/equently [pray let the following words be marked] there i; 
no ſuch thing, as «chat men commonly call the courſe of nature, or the power of nature. The courſe of 
nature, truly and properly ſpeaking, is nothing elſe but the will of God, producing certain effects in a 
continued, regular, conflant, and unifarm manner : which courſe or manner acting, being in every 
moment perfectly arbitrary, is as eaſy to be altered at any time, as to be preſerved. 

ſineſs 


ſineſs of the world! The admirable mechaniſm diſcovered in the ſtructure 
of a plant or animal, is not only the effect of his wiſdom and kill in che 
firſt contrivance, but the minuteſt office in the ceconomy is inceſſantly per- 
formed by his almighty finger. His power is ſtill working near us, round 
us, within us, in every part of us. And this we may be aſſured of, if 


r demonſtration is to be relied on. In thoſe frightful things, formg and 
| tempeſts, thoſe which look likeſt the want of government. in the world, 
1 earthquakes and volcano's ; this truth lets us ſee the God of nature, wiſely, 
1 knowingly, for the beſt purpoſes, puſbing, ordering every particle and 
* every atom. Wiſdom and knowledge preſide even there; and all will be 
e well. He hath not given the reins of the world out of his hands; nor 
it planted the laws by which it is to be governed, in brute- matter. To ſay 
1 he hath lodged in matter, certain powers, whereby events are to be di- 
. rected, is but one degree removed from Epicurean neceſlity (I); and to 
gay he ſtill ſuperintends the execution of theſe powers himſelf, though it 
b- is more pious, is ſcarce better philoſophy; for beſides the impoſſibility 
= of planting powers in matter inconſiſtent with the nature and eſſence of 
” it, a Being, who by the excellency of his nature, is neceſſarily every where 
d, preſent, all-knowing and almighty, doth not want to be relieved of a part 
id of the task. Such philoſophy ſuits only Lucian's deities, ; 
ny 
” (1) I here beg leave to cite another paſſage from the ſame author. It is part 2. p. 16. edit. 4. 
a and p. 14. edit. 6. Let from the beginning of the paragraph be read ; what is to the purpoſe here fol- 
m, bons: For wr te ſay that, ſeeing matter is utterly incapable of obeying any laws, the very original 
5 laws of motion themſekues cannot continue to take place, but by ſomething ſuperior to matter, conti - 
3 nually exerting on it a certain force or power according to ſuch certain and determinate laws ; *tis 
” now evident beyond queſtion, that the bodies of all plants and animals, much the moſt conſiderable parts 
fl of the world, could not poſſibly have been formed by mere matter, according to any general laws of 
+ ty motion. And not only ſo ; but that moſt univerſal principle of gravitation itſelf, the ſpring of almoſt 
ring | all the great and regular inanimate motions in the world, anfwering (as I hinted in my former dif- 


late, ars) not at all to the furfaces of bodies, (by which alone they act one upon another ) but entirely to 
wu their folid content 3 cannot poſſibly be the refult of any motion originally impreſſed on matter, but muſt 
* of neceſſity be cauſed by ſomething aubich penetrates the very folid ſubſtance of all bodies, and conti- 
* zrually puts forth in them a force, or power entirely different from that by aubich matter acts on 
0p matter. Which is, by the way, an evident demonſiration, not only of the world's being made origi- 


na- nally by a ſupreme intelligent Cauſc; but moreuver, that it depends cvery moment on ſome ſuperior . 


Being, for the preſervation of its frame; and that all the great motions in it are cauſed by ſome 
ere 7 4 . . . * . . . * 
bo immaterial Power, not having originally impreſſed a certain quantity of motion upon matter, but per- 
petually and actually exerting it/e/f every moment in every fart & the avorld. 
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VI. This 160 of a An W 2 upon matter ab extra i 
wonderfully plain, if we conſider the motion of the earth and planets, 
Theſe (prodigious maſſes of matter ſimply propelled) though that alone 
requires ſome almighty Mover, would move oh for ever th rough the endleſ 
regions of ſpace, in one uniform ditection; ſince by N- 11. of the laſt 
they as much reſiſt a change bf the direction, as of the quantity of their 
motion, theſe two being really inſeparable. But rolling round as they do, 
they are continually turned in from this direction, and a new one is im- 
preſſed upon them every inſtant 3 or the refiftance they make to change 
their direction is overcome inceſſantly. It would not be enough to over. 
come it in any one inſtant, ſince they would immediately ceaſe to roll 
A | round. When a ſtone is whitled round in one end of a ſtring, the other 

end of which is held in the hand, it is thus kept changing the direction 
continually, and not by any tendency in the ſtone itſelf ; for if left to its 
own refidency, it flies off in a line touching the curve it deſcribes” in 
that point: it is che action of the ſtring upon it that begets this conſtant YA 
change of direction. Juſt fo, any great body in the heavens, revolving 
about a central body, would inceſſantly fly off from its orbit, if the 
power of the firſt Mover, anſwering to the action of the ſtring in this fa- 
miliar inſtance, did not keep it in. In circular motion nothing 1s more 
certain than centrifugal force; that is a tendency to leave the circular mo- 
tion, and run on in a ſtrait line; and therefore nothing is more certain, 
than a centripetal force in ſuch motion, that is an extranequs power im- 
preſſed to overcome this tendency, and bring it inceſſantly back (n). If 
we ſhould ſay with Des Cartes, that a fluid circulating. round might 
overcome the reſiſtance of a revolving planet to _g its direction: 


(m)1 cannot help thinking that the ancient ſage 3 ar no ordinary 
geometer, and the firſt author of the Cepernican ſyſtem, had this very centrifugal force, and con- 
trary centripetal impulſe in view, who, after having aſſerted God to be »9 x vixoou Tar d 
adds, that he is xvAw» «merry M, the motion, or mover of all circles. Indeed a circular 
motion is (if I may be allowed ſuch an expreſſion) a circle of wonders. But I muſt quote this 
whole paſſage of Pythagoras, as I find it cited before his aurea carmina. O pas D¹³6 ws, (ay 
he) airs d ix #; ris dresses iureg * axe. , iv aur _ is & 75, 
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Is xuxAw rieker Wong me teig is; Edo d W, ga Advan, i #24 Ta; Troy &urol 
| ) Ord yi even- 0% iran „ & par ot 8 ren ware, you; *% WuXwC; K. r. A 
0 | What means this #p;a'7#; mr dvred d, xe} e What I then aſſert through this whole 
"te ſection is no new notion, if Pythagoras aſſerts that God himſelf is the exerter of all his own power; 
| | which I think theſe words i import. 

1 - beſides 
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the conflant influence of an immaterial couſe wpon it #tceſſary. 47 
beſides the other inconſiſtencies in ſuch a ſuppoſition ( x ), it is obſervable 
that this but multiplies the neoeſſity of the action of the firſt Being, out of an 


unwillingneſs to admit it. For that centripeta] impulſe, which is neceſſary 

— to be given to the revolving body in every point af its orbit, muſt be 
leg ſuppoſed to be given here to every part of this fluid, in every point of its 
| revolution; ſince it is ſuppoſed a fluid, and not a continuous, ſolid maſs. 


The evaſion contrived for this, viz. an univerſal Plenum, whereby the ex- 


ws treme parts of any vortex are kept in by the confines of the neighbour- 
| . ing vortices, hath been ſhewn to be falſe, No 2. of this. And allowing it 
ange ere true, the motion conſumed by attrition at che extremes, ought to 
'ver. 1 at the center by the power of the ſame Being (o). There is 
roll Also this particular that merits our attention in the motion of theſe great 
„ther Podies, that it is this centriperal impulſe that keeps the proje&ile force con- 
Aion Itantly in vigour ; for between every laſt centripetal impulſe, and laft pro- 
: i Qile force, a new projectile tendency is generated. If it were otherwiſe, 
es in Phat is, if the direction were changed in every part of the orbit, and no 
tant ew centripetal force impreſſed, to help to generate a new [tendency along 
wing Ne tangent 3. which, I think, implies no contradiction to be ſuppoſed ( P)3 
-" che J body could perform above half a revolution, let the firſt projectile 
is fa. rce impreſſed be as great as it can be ſuppoſed: for it is contradictory 
more ſo ſuppoſe that one individual impulſe ſhould make it move in two 
mo- Wolite- directions; as it ought to do at the two extremities of the ſame 
rtain, Miameter of its curve. Therefore in this motion, thus conſidered, there 
- im. conſtant impairing of the former quantity of motion, by the con- 
7 a change of direction; and as conſtant a reparation of it, by the new 
night aro a ſtill gmnerating a new hone tendency, 
ion; 

(n) See what Dr. b tags of hs K al We. b. 2. cb. 1. ka. 2, 
edicar EE Oe es 
nd con- _ 15, e e Hugs yeould ee member, mt. che een 
* & Awn, e on 
circular WR (2) If a firm unelaſtic obſtacle change the direction 5 moving body, 10 unelaſtic, no new : 
ote this Ie will be impreſſed on it: and if we ſhould ſuppoſe this done conſtantly, for half a revolu- 
45 (lays dn, it will come up to the caſe here expreſſod. For, as was ſaid in N* 11. ſet. 1. whatever 
Jae 75, "26s the direction of a body in motion without adding. a new force to it, takes off one of the 
-, der mpounding forces. And we cannot conceive in one ſingle impulſe any part of the compounding 
x. r. A ce to be in quite an oppoſite direction; eſpecially ſince compounding forces begin to oppoſe each 
s whole r, when the angle ſormed by the lines ol their directions becomes obtuſe. 
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_  eſting the immediate power of God, have been no better than a ſuppo 


43 Tus conſequences 9 the inaZtivity of matter, or- 


VII. Let us next conſider the coheſion of matter, and we ſhall find 
that reſt demonſtrates more palpably, if poſſible, the immediate power of 
God impreſſed on it, than motion doth ; and that upon all the parts, u 
ſuch a minuteneſs as our thoughts can never purſue, and to an univerſality, 
that admits of no exception, but by a contradiction. All the ways that 
men have attempted to account for this mechanically, and without - inter: 


ſing the thing to be accounted for. Thus when it is faid, that this is th 
effect of ſome ſuperincumbent or ſurrounding fluid, that binds, and keey 
together the parts of matter; this cannot be true of all the parts of mat. 
ter. The queſtion recurs, what is the cauſe of the coheſion of the parts 
this fluid? Any part of it muſt be conſidered; as conſiſting of yet othe 
parts: if the coheſion of theſe parts is not accounted for, but ſuppoſed 
and then theſe ſuppoſed to be. the cauſe of the coheſion of other parts ol 
matter, nothing at all is accounted for (2). Beſides, a ſurrounding flui 

could not cauſe the parts. of other, matter to ſtick together, and make ul 
a ſolid ſubſtance, but by preſſure on them, ; gravitation towards then f 
or being attracted by them: but we have ſeen that theſe are the in 


(4) ins other reſpects than that of coheſion. W 
vity of bodies by a vibrating elaſtic medium, is to account for one power of matter by ancd 
-unaccounted for power of it, whence of conſequence neither is accounted for. When we 
ſearching for a motive power in nature, and theſe vibrations are ſuppoſed, it amounts to li 
more than ſuppoſing motion in matter to account for motion in matter. Or when this elaſtia 
is made to conſiſt in the mutual repulſe of the particles of this medium; it is as if we ſhould i 
ſome parts of matter are impelled to each other, becauſe other parts recede from each other. 
fays nothing to the origin of motive power. It is true, when the immediate material im 
that produces ſuch or ſuch an effect, can be fairly proved, it is ſo much advancement in 
loſophy ; but it does not much towards the ſolution. of this queſtion, whether all is material i 
pulſe ; or whether there is an immaterial Mover at the head of nature? If ſome great philoſo 
| ſhould tell one, who wanted aſſiſtance in the ſolution of this queſtion, hat b. a: could aſſign 
mechanical cauſe-of ſuch a power of matter, and the mechanical cauſe of that cauſe, and anol 
of that, and ſo on for ten or a hundred ſteps ; but for want of the next mechanical cauſe a 
the laſt, he could go no farther ; his ſcholar would be juſt where he was. Can we 
come to the knowledge of the firſt immechanical cauſe, but by the knowledge of ſtill another! 
© chanical one? Then the ſearch is ſuppoſed endleſs. Where would we turn next, if we a 
give the mechanical cauſe of gravity ? —— Jo ſearch the mechanical cauſe of that cauſe ? 
laſt, becauſe our faculties cannot go higher, we muſt leave the whole in doubt. It is eaſy bn 


miſtake the end of our enquiries, and to think ourſelves diſappointed in finding what abe oft | 
in ſearch of ; to awit, The firſt and immechanical cauſe, 


| 


PU 
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polſes of an immaterial Agent, and no powers inherent ia mattet. The 


find Frothells © hamuli or branchings, that keep together the parts of 
er of bodies, by being entangled and implicated into one another, is liable to 
s, w equal difficulty 3 for ſtill: it remains to be nnn. 
ality, eb ents. png Sc; * it ovine? Thus | 


e aig i 
vl. But ji may as ſatisfied hoc the das ag that this co- 
heſion is the effect of the conſtant action of the Author of matter upon 
it. For matter conſidered ſimply in itſelf, can only reſiſt a change of 
its ſtate of reſt, in proportion to ita quantity, and is incapable of any 
greater degree of reſiſtance, without ſome external action to keep it in 
that ſtate, a A will make a double teſiſtance, and 3 K a triple reſiſt- 
ance, to be moved with the ſame celerity, as once A. It is contra- 
dictory to imagine it can make more reſiſtance. For, let us ſuppoſe as 
much force applied to it as would overcome. this, reſiſtance to be moved 
wich a certain degree of celerity 3 and if we. ſuppoſe it yet to reſiſt more, 
nce there is not an equilibrium between the two forces, we ſuppoſe it 
o move of itſelf the contrary. WAY», by this exceſs of reſiſtance; that is, 
in dot to reſiſt, but effect a clange of its ſtate. Now, ſince this is all that 
ratter, as matter, can do, it ſollows that where · ever there were force 
nough applied, to overcome the reſiſtance of any part of a body, as of 
rod of iron, v. g. to be moved with a certain celerity, it ought to be 
letached from the reſt, of the body, and be moved with · that celerity: 
nd yet we ſee the parts of this rod will reſiſt a vaſtly gfeater force, 
tefore they can be ſeparated, than would move the whole with a con- 
iderable velocity. Therefore this muſt be the effect of an immaterial 
pulſe, the force of which is equal to the difference between the reſiſtance 
e parts of the body aCtually make againſt being ſeparated, and the 
liſtance theſe parts would make by their vis inertie, to be ſimply mov- 
u, if they were ſeparated. And it is to be obſerved. in this argument, that 
y finite force will move any aſſigned body with ſome velocity; for in the 


1 cauſe Mock of unelaſtick bodies, the velocity of both after the congrels, is to 


TRY e velocity of the impinging body before, as the impinging body is to the 
, if we m of both bodies: wherefore as long as the impinging body bears any 
hat cauſe atio to the quieſcent, one, the velocity after the impact will always be 


is eaſy hen 
we ff A 


dmething. From this we may be helped to eſtimate, or conceive, how many 

ouſand, nay millions of times, the reſiſtance of matter is greater from this 
xternal impulſe of coheſion, than from its own natural inactivity: and that 
H not 
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Jo Tie umu ef the * Front of matter; FED WE. 
nat only' in hard bodies, but in the elements or conſtitmnt pare of aths 
dies; as will appear as we go on. 


IX. This impulſe, or mutual attraction, for it 5 Oh fine thing which i 
ve name it, ſince we muſt conceive it external to matter (Y) is called br BY 
philoſophers the attraction of coheſion, in diſtinction to the attraction ol 
gravitation ': and it is ub cauſe that in different degrees of propinquity ani 
contact, the parts of tnatter cleave together with ſuch different degrees off 
force: as to conſtitute all the different degrees of ſolidity and e of 
hs dare wake obſervable in bodies (39. 


"47 T1 "1 - 

NX. This urdfive " WR muſt be conceived hoe deren all the poli 
Bible parts of bodies. Where-ever it did not obtain, there a ſeparatio 
could be eaſily effected; and a force impreſſed on any part of a body (ſtee} 
v. g.) would carry that part along only. When the parts of a body are dill 
vided as much as can be, by any external force applied, it ſhews that th 
parts yet undivided cohere more ſtrongly j otherwiſe the diviſion ſhould be q 
gin there firſt, It is the eaſy ſeparation of the parts of a certain bulk on 
that makes a body, ſoft, fluid, friable. If there were not a ſtronger coheſioſ 1 
between the particles which compoſe theſe parts, we can hardly imagine 
what would be the conſequence. Water is not compreſſible: this is nollf 
becauſe of its denſity, or want of vacuities, (mercury is fourteen times det 
ſer) but becauſe of the firmneſs of its conſtituent parts, or unyieldingneif 
to change their figure. So ſtrong is the coheſion of theſe little corpuſcles 
Abſtracting from this, it might be crowded up into-one fourteenth part d 


(r) *Graveſand:, l 27 
ee r ee nr 
fat. Cay. 5. de cohzfione partium, Def. 4. ; 

(s) Mr. Worfter, in his acteunt of the principles of natural philoſophy, altir he kick 
largely treated of the attraction of cohefion,. adds, p. 22. r 
traction, it is no difficult matter to ſhew farther, that fuch a poutr is ſufficient to explain how tt 

parts of bodies may ſtick together with as many difftrent degrees of cobefion as have been objerve' 
yh Therefore by the firſt philafophical rule, this attra&ion ought to be efteemed the true cauſe of 
befion of parts 3 and for that reaſon it is called the attradtion of coheſion. Particles of matter ach 
weight is greater than their attraction, cam produce only an incoherent maſs like a. hrap of ſand. Pr 
ticles of matter whoſe ata is but wery little greater than their weight, ſhall. conſtitute a fail 
Particles of matter whoſe artractian is very much greater than their weight, Mall form a 
and folid body. If the attradtia exceeds the weight in a moderate degree, they will compoſi 
Aft body. | 
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the cage influees of an immaterial conſt upon ir neceſſary. 31 
irs preſent dull, and not be denſer than mercury; of one nlticteenth part of = 
it, and not be denſer than gold. The leſs the particles of matter are, the 
ſs force ir would require to overcome cheir vis inertiay. if there were no 
other principle, or extraneous power chat acted ; and the more eafily the parts 
of theſe might be ſeparated: and yet the farther down the diviſion goes, it 
ſhews but the greater - firmneſs of theſe leſſer parts, ſince” they are laſt in 
yielding. This is contradictory to there being no force but the force of in- 
activity exerted in them. Whence this remarkable property of matter ap- 
pears, That the force of cobe/jon' (that is of an extraneous power to keep 
the parts of the ſmalleſt corpuſcles in their relative ſtate of reſt among 
themſelves, by Ne 8. of this ſection) ir greateſt, where the force of inatłi- 
ity to remain in that ſtate is leaſt. Every man is intreated to confider this 
ration. c leiſure with himſelf, and to draw that conſequence from it which it 
will bear, To me ir appears an irrefragable inſtance of Almighty Power. 
\nd yet, it is neceſſary it ſhould be ſo ; the conſiſtency of natural bodies 
quires it. All the bodies we are concerned with in architecture, agri- 
alture, Oc. nay our own bodies not excepted, would be like ſand, duſt, 
r rather infinitely fluid things, if the parts of them yielded to that force, 
hich would fimply overcome their inactivity. And after all the divi- 
ions that are performed in the conſtituent parts of bodies, that are wrought 
ither by the operations of art, or the changes they undergo in nature, 
are neceflitated to conclude, that the laſt and leaſt parts cohere moſt 
rongly z otherwiſe they would have yielded to that force that overcame 
he reſt. Nor can we conceive how in any of the operations of nature 
dr art, every the leaſt particle of matter can be ſeparated from every 
dther part. Such laſt parts ſhould be unextended. Lncretias was ſo much 
ware of the neceſſity of the ſtrongeſt coheſion in the leaſt parts of mat - 
er, that he ſays (rightly I think) if it were otherwiſe, a touch would diſ- 
ive all body; every force [vis quæque] and therefore he makes his atoms 


of ue frangible by any power (7) in which laſt be is wrong; for certainly the 
n how q | - | ” power 
—_ (t) Demgue res ommeis eadem vis, causãgue vole) 
. debe Conficeret, nifi materies æterna teneret 
and. Pr Inter je nexas minds aut magis endopedird. _ 

yy Tattus enim lethi Jatis gſer cauſa Mice 


ute a flu 
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} compoſe 


Quippe ubi nulla forent æterno curporr, eorum 
| Contextum, vis deberet diſſolvere queque. 

Mt nunc inter ſe quia nexus principiorum 

Diffmiles conflont, eternique materies «ft, 
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33 . - The conſequences of the inactivity of matter, dr 
power aa binds them together can diſſolve them; for he was not equally 
aware of the contradiction in ſuppoſing, that a part of a thing could make an 
inſuperable ſtruggle not io change its ſtate, when the whole _s can urn * an 
nz ſmall reſi Was to * its tate. 5 


XI, Now ſince there muſt be a coheſion W every pomble p part of 
matter (u); the very conception of ſolidity imply ing coheſion in it (v); 
and coheſion implying extraneous impulſe (Ne 8). This is that conſide- 
ration that ſpreads the inceſſant action of the God of nature through the 
whole ſyſtem ; to a minuteneſs, as was. ſaid, that our thoughts can never pur. 
ſue and to an univerſality, that admits of no exception but by a contradicbion. 
In the out- lying regions of. the Univerſe, at the center of the earth, no 
where not, the immediate action of God binds together the parts of 
matter, and conſtitutes. ſolidity. Indeed it is amazing to think of it; 
one durſt hardly venture to affirm it, if the force of reaſon did not ſup- 
port the aſſertion. But it agrees well to be the work of an infinitely power- 
ful and perfect Being; and philoſophy aſſures us it is his work (); though 

N | . | we 


Incolumi remanent res curpore, dum ſatis acris 
Vis obeat pro texturd cujuſque reperta. 
I. 1. ver. 239. ſee alſo from ver. 566 to ver. 636. 

(eh Dr. ve. PR + {748i Fargo ui attradivs 
gaudere. N? 31. 5 

(©) ldem. ibid. Hæc omnia [hardneſs, bee, fluidity, to wit, Ape chav ee definitions] 
a cob fione partium pendent ; qud arfior eft, e) magis ad 2 duritiem corpus accedit. Duritiei 
verd particularum minimarum ab illarum foliditate non differt, & eff Proprietas efjentialis corforir, 
gue non magis explicanda eft, quam quare cotfus 'fit extenſum, & mens cogitet. 

(x) Mr. Warcefter above mentioned, ſpeaking of attraction and repulſion, ſays, Nar is the cauſe 
of theſe active principles altogether occult and unknown ; for though perhaps it may be difficult io deter- 
mine how far fome of” theſe principles may depend on any of the reſt, or. whether all of them do nor 
flew from ſome other more general principle, as yet undiſcovered ; yet this is moſt certain, that either 
theſe active principles themſebves, ur at "leaſt that more general One, rom whonce they refult; is alth- 
gather immechanical and independent from matter, and can only proceed from the firſt Cauſe and Author 
of all things. p. 9 and 10. This is very plain and expreſs, and advances. the concluſion here 
eſtabliſhed, as far as it is in Nꝰ 18 of the laſt ſection. 

Concerning this argument drawn from the coheſion of matter for an immaterial power exerted 
on it, it hath been obſerved, That Mr. Bernouilli of late has. been h far, from allowing that ile 
leaſt particles of fluids, or of /elids, are fry hard, that he affirms the. exiftence of fuch particle 
are impoſſible. Some will think theſe things ought to be more agreed to amongſt philoſophers, before 
they can be held as fo ſtrong proofs of natural theology, &c. But with ſubmiſſion, if the parts of 
any body cohere together by a ſtronger force than what would ſerve to move the whole body with 
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the conflant influence of an inmaterial cauſe upon it neceſſary. 53 
we generally uſe that expreſſion of courſe, without cohſidering what muſt 
be the neceſſary import of it, 

XII. Herbie, 


2 conſiderable velocity: that is, if the reſiſtance from coheſion is many thouſand times greater 
than their ſunple vis inertiæ 3 and if the vi inertiæ is the only power that can be inherent in 
them ; all that, I aſſert for an immaterial cauſe of coheſion, follows, I humbly conceive, demon- 
fratively. And this appearance is too plain to be denied: a man can throw a pebble, a piece of 
wood, the rod of iron I mentioned, a great way; but he can ſcarce, by any effort, break the co- 
heſion of their leaſt parts. If there be ſuch things as hard bodies, their parts muſt be hard: for 


this is na more than to ſay, that if there be ſuch things as firmly cohering ſyſtems of matter, 
the firm coheſion muſt be etwween all their poſſible parts. If it were only between the larger parts, . 


but not between the parts of theſe parts, the diviſion would begin there: If the coheliogy were 
ſuppoſed to be only between particles of the ten thouſandth part of an inch diameter, but not the 
internal parts of theſe ; then we muſt ſuppoſe the whole ſtrength of it to be in the ſurfaces of theſe 
particles, and that between the leaſt parts of theſe. So that ftill we muſt lodge the whole force. 
of coheſion, and the firmneſs of the hardeſt bodies in ſome leaſl parts, whoſe reſiſtance therefore 
muſt be millions of times greater than what could ariſe from their ſimple inactivity. And from 
this again, that remarkable property of matter will follow, which I inſiſt upon That its refitance: 
to-change its ſlate of reft, from an extraneous impulſe, is greateſt, where the force of inactivity to re- 
main in that ſtate is the leaſt. And this I think ſtill is ſuch a firm principle of natural theology, 
that it ſhows the power of God to be immediately and inceflantly exerted every where, where 


there is ſolid ſubſtance : ſince, as Dr. „ Graveſande ſays, the hardneſs of the leaſt particles doth. 


not differ from their ſolidity, and is an eſſential property of body. Perhaps there may be an. 
equivocation in the expreſſion (perfe&ly hard) By that eannot be meant ſuch a degree of hardneſs 


as no force can overcome. The force that binds the particles of matter together may diſſolve them; 
unleſs we would ſay with Lucretius, that no force ever bound them together, which the reaſon juſt 
now mentioned ſhows'to be falſe. But if by perſecty hard is underſtood ſuch a degree of cohe-. 
ſion, as no power of man overcome, (which J ſuppoſe is Dr. 5Grawe/ande's acceptation of the: 


term) the parts of bodies are thus hard. If, in any aſſigned parcel, we could ſeparate all the 
parts from each other, what would the effect be? We could then deſtroy the ſolidity of matter. 
By what I ſay concerning the ineompreſſibleneſs of water, the very parts of fluids muſt be al- 
lowed to have a great degree of unyieldingneſs, that is hardneſs, When fluids are congealed, it 
ſeems there is only a greater degree of coheſion effecled between their little ſolid parts, that were 
looſe before. Sir Neæroton ſays, All bodies ſeem to be compoſed of hard particlet; for otherwiſe fluids 


would not congeal 3. as water, oils, vinegar, and ſpirit or oil of witriol ds by freezing ; mercury by: 


fumes of lead, &c. Opt. p. 364 How can any man account for the hardneſs or coheſion of na- 


tural bodies, or even of congealed liquors, but by the hardnets or coheſion of their leaſt parts? 
If every leaſt part were eaſily ſeparable from every other part, all natural bo..ecs would be infi-. 


nitely fluid: things, though the parts ſtill remained in contact: and every touch would render them 
diſcontinuous. Tuctur enim lethi ſatis qſes cauſa profes. "This makes me ſay, The confiftency of 
all bodies, our own not excepted, depends upon this conſtant impulſe of coheſion ſrom the firſt Cauſe. If 
there were no degree at all of kardneſs in bodies, this infinite fluidity would obtain: and to ſay 
there are no bodies relatively hard, with reſpect to our ſtrength, is to ſay there are no ſuch bo- 


dies as iron, braſs, lone ; or none harder than the parts of our fleſb : for if there be ſuch, they 
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4 Te conſequences of the inactivity of matter, or 
XII. Having endeavoured, in as few words as the thing would admit of, 


to ſet in a juſt light the inceſſant influence of this Being on the material world 
in 


will be relatively hard to us. Nay, if no ſecond agent can feparate every leaſt part of matter 
from every other leaſt part, ſo as to make it ceaſe to be ſolid ſubſtance; we muſt ſay, that thoſe 
leaſt and inſeparable parts are perfect hard ; ſince perfect or abfolute hardriefs maſt be underſtood 
with reſpect to the greateſt created power. Hard, or difficultly :eparable parts with reſpect to 
Infinite power, is abſurd. Thus let us hunt and trace hardneſs, either relative or abſolute, through 
all the receſſes of matter, we ſhall always find it lodged in the 4% and kaft parts. 

And here if we ſhould conſider a little what would happen, if we ſuppoſed this impulfe of co- 
heſion between the parts of particular bodies ſuſpended ; it would appear with fewer words than 
were uſed before No 25. of the laſt ſection concerning gravity, that the thus keeping faſt bound 
the ſeveral particular ſubſtances, on which our life and ſupport depend, no leſs maniſeſts the good- 
neſs, the wiſdom, and the wonderful power of God, than the cementing together the great parts 
of his works by gravitation, by which we are preſerved in another reſpect. Or the one hand, 
bodies wanted to be moved. Without motion the world would have been an infinite wilderneſs. 
A projectile force is given. This motion would have been in ſtraight lines, unleſs a centripetal im- 
pulſe had been every minute impreſſed. This is conſtantly ſupplied. Numberleſs other ſpecies 
of motions for the growth of animals, vegetables, were required. Theſe are furniſhed ; the va- 
rious, proper impulſes duly made. But on the other hand, the parts of the great bodies, and of 
particular ſubſtances, wanted to be variouſly, ſtrongly bound up in their relative ſtate of reſt 
among themſelves. They could have otherwiſe undergone no motzor, no force. Reſiſtance implies 
ſolidity, ſolidity cohefion, coheſion impulſe : otherwiſe we might as well ſpeak of the ceconomy of 
a heap of ſand, as of an animal body; of the revolution of a cloud of Epicurus's atoms, as of a 
planet. This impulſe of coheſion then, the groundwork of beauty, order, motion, action, is made wa- 
rioufly, minutely, inceſſantly, univerſally z or in all times, places, different degrees, and according 10 
different exigencies. Doth not reſt as well as motion therefore demonſtrate the Creator's amazing, 
adorable power, preſence, goodneſs! May we not cry out, 

Sic, Pater, in cunctos didis te, commodas uſfus ! 
Is this ſpeculation unpleaſant to the rational nature ? or, not founded in reaſon ? 

As to what is ſaid of the agreement of phils/aphers ; have not ſame denied any ſuch thing as mo- 
tion in the univerſe ? ſome made us mere machines ; ſome denied the exiſtence of all immaterial 
ſubſtance ; and ſome again the poſſibility of the exiſtence of matter itſelf. I verily believe they 
have left nothing undenied that can be a proof of natural theology, Muſt we wait till they agree, 
to determine whether we have any material or immaterial ſubſtance in us ; or perhaps neither of 
them ? Or is it better to let all things remain in ſceptical ſuſpence ? If this be a reaſon for doing 
ſo now, it will never ceaſe to be one. It is really a better method to follow truth wherever we find 
it, without regard to names; paying great men that reſpect which their noble, induſtrious diſco- 
veries juſtly challenge; yet without ſticking cloſe to ſome weakneſſes perhaps, which are inſepa- 
rable from human nature; or ſetting ene great name againſt another. 

Sir I Newton's thoughts on this ſubject of coheſion are both pious and philoſophical. AY theſe 
things being conſidered, (ſays he) it ſeems probable to me, that Gad in the beginning formed matter in ſolid, 
maſſy, hard, impenetrable, moveable particles, of ſuch fixes and figures, and with ſuch other proper- 
ties, and in ſuch proportion to ſpace, as moſt conduced to the end for aubich he formed them ; and that 
the 
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the conflant influence of an immaterial cauſe upon it neceſſary. 55 
in general; let us next (ſtill in conſequence of the ſame principle eſtabliſhed, 
Ne 14 and 15 of ſe&. 1.) conſider our own bodies, firſt in their mechanical, 
and then in their ſpontaneous motions: for albeit in No g. of this ſection 
theſe laſt were only excepted, as not immediately produced by the power 
of God, yet we ſhall find this exception ſo qualified that his immediate effici- 
ency is as much concerned in theſe, and as neceſſary, as in any other motion 
whatſoever. In effect, we do little more but will the production of the mo- 
tion; and in ſtrict propriety of ſpeech, he is not only the frft, but the le 
Mover. Animal life, conſiſts in a circulation of fluids, where malter, originally 
impelled by ſome power, ab extra, as on matter with a certain determined 
force or moment, whioh ariſes ſolely from a reſiſtance to a change of its ſtate, 
(Ne 19. ſect. 1.) and whatever matter were void of that refiſtance would be 
of no uſe in the mechaniſm of an animal body. For as, on that ſuppoſition, it 
would have been abſurd to have enquired for a Mover, ſince matter* making 


no 


theſe primitiue particles being felids, are incomparably harder than any porous bodies d of them ; 

even ſo very hard, as never to wear or break in piece: no ordinary power being able to divide what Go 
himſelf made one in the firſt creation. While the particles continue entire, they may compoſe bodies of one and 
the ſame nature and texture in all ages: but ſhould they <vear away, or break in pieces, the nature of things 
depending on them would be changed. Water and earth compoſed of old worn particles, and fragments of 
particles, would not be of the ſame nature and texture now, with water and earth compoſed of entire particlis 
in the beginning, Fc. Now even this way of expreſſing the origin of coheſion is conſiſtent enough 
with what has been {aid above: for, ſaying that God created at firſt each of theſe primitive particles 
ene and olid, ſo as to be infrangible by any ſecond cauſe, doth not weaken the demonſtrative evi- 
dence they afford us, that an immaterial Power inceſſantly acts in making them cohere, or pre- 
ſerving each of them one and entire. For ſtill they are ſolid matter, conſiſting of parts whoſe co- 
heſion wants to be accounted for, (here they are ſuppoſed liable to avearing and breaking) and it 

cannot be accounted for in any other manner. And as to their being each of them one, and cri- 
ginally undivided, lodges no virtue or power in themſelves to remain fo ; ſince Almighty Power 

might have- formed particles of any bulk (millions of times bigger than they) that ſhould have 

been originally one and undivided ; where the denominations of unity and undividedneſs could never 
have ſuperſeded the efficacy and power that hindered their actual divifion, in undergoing any force, 

or making any reſiſtance, that was greater than their ſimple vis inertiæ. So infinite power might 
preſerve a ſtone, a mountain, the whole earth, one and undivided, which would only ſhew the 

effect of this coheſive force the more. The ſubjoining, But Soul they «rear, or break in pieces, - 
the nature of things depending on them <would be changed, ſeems the ſame as if it were ſaid, But 
Haul God ſuſpend this immaterial impulſe which makes their parts flick together, the nature of things 
depending upon their being preſerved as they are, would be changed. And indeed this is very certain; 
for, as from this account we may ſee the power of God conſtantly working (to uſe ſuch a fa- 
miliar word) here, there, at the very centers of bodies, and through their whole ſolid ſubſtance, 
throughout all parts of the wide extended univerſe ; giving particular bodies their various im- 
pulſes, according to their different ſpecific natures : ſo we may eaſily ſee, that ſhould he ſuſpend 
this impulſe, the foundations of nature would be inſtantiy looſed. Things would be no more what 


they 
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no reſiſtance to motion, no power or force (that is, the power or force of 
no being) was neceſſary to be beſtowed on moving it; ſo it would have 
been equally abſurd to enquire for the effect of fuch-a motion. Had there 
been but the leaſt particle of reſiſting matter in a "ſyſtem of ſuch unreſiſt- 
ing ſubſtance, in a vegetable or animal body, the motion of the whole 
mult have been ſtopped on coming to contact with that atom. And as cer- 
tain as it is, that ſome matter in our bodies is reſiſting matter, ſo certain is 
it, that any quantity of unreſiſting matter (not to repeat again the contra- 
diction that there is in ſuppoſing ſuch a thing poſſible) would have been to no 
purpoſe, or effect. In ſhort, as was ſaid before; I do not think there ever 
was ſtronger evidence for any thing, than that matter muſt reſiſt: the con- 
traty 4s not only impoſſible, but allowing it certain, it is of no imaginable 
uſe, either in the works of art or nature. For juſt as working in ſtone, 
wood, iron, or any other material, would have been impoſſible, ſince the 
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they are. Death and horrible confufion would immediately ſucceed, where now /ifz, beauty and 
order are ſeen. How many ways doth philoſophy ſhew as depending upon him ! How quickly 
could he ſpread a face of deſolation over the univerſe ; obliterate, fink it quite ; 

Let me here obſerve from this Author, another argument for an immaterial Mover in the ope- 
rations of nature, which hath a great affinity with this of the coheſion of matter. He hath from 
hundreds of inſtances, I believe, for twenty or thirty pages together (ſee from p. 350. of his 
' Opticks) ſhewn that in chymical experiments the effe& is produced, and all the force exerted by 
the leaſt particles of bodies. Now that a greater degree of attraction, of repulſion, or a greater effect 
of any kind, ſhould be exerted by a ſmall atom, than by à much larger body, ſhews us that this power 
cannot be lodged in it, but is exhibited by another Agent, by means of it. For if it were the only im- 
mediate cauſe, its power, reſiſtance, or force of any kind, could only be in proportion to its 
quantity. And this is directly againſt being a mechanical effe& in another reſpect; for, as I have 
obſerved above, a ſmall atom can never afferd ſo much ſeope for other matter. to act upon it, as a larger | 
one. But with ſubmiſſive reſpect, and only for the ſake of truth, let it be allowed me to oppoſe 
the ſuppoſition; with which this long detail is introduced. Have not (ſays he) the ſmall particles of 
bodies certain powers, virtues, or forces, by which they act at a diſtance, not only upon the rays of 
light, for reflecting, refracting, and inſlecting tkem, but alſo upon one another, for producing a great 
part of the phænomena of nature? For it is well known that bodies act one ufon another by the at- 
trations of gravitation, magnetiſm and electricity; and theſe inſtances ſhew the tenor and _—_— of 
nature, and make it not improbable but that there may be more attractive powers than theſe, &. 
Nothing can act where it is not: nor therefore matter beyond its terminating ſurface. Virtue, 
power, force, cannot be without a ſubject; nor communicated from the terminating ſurface of one 
particle to that of another without a ſubject. Spheres of activity are material impulſe, immate- 
rial power exerted, or nothing: If material impulſe ; the impelling matter acts, not any diſtant 
particle. He adds, theſe attractions may be performed by impulſe, or ſome other means unknown. 
But if it as not by material impulſe, where reſiſting matter (or matter moved ab extra) acts on re- 
ſilting matter, it muſt be by immaterial power exerted ; fince material attraction, that is matter 
atting at a  Gſlance, is repugnant to reaſon, 
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bodies. By mechanical motion can only be meant motion excited in matter, 
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axe would have had no force to cut the tree, nor the iron to ſnape and work 
the ſtone; ſo in the mechaniſm of the animal body, a mountain of, ſuch 
matter would not have moved one reſiſting atom. 


XIII. Before we go farther, we may from this obſerve the ignorance, or 
the diſingenuity of ſceptical people. For it is remarkable that that very 
mechaniſm in the human body, which they contend is the cauſe of ſponta- 
neous motion in it, or all that is called a ſoul in it, /hews to ſatisfafion, not 
only that itſelf is not this cauſe, but that it is contradictory that matter; or any 
quality or power, matter can be endued with, can be ſuch .@ cauſe, gs long as the 
body is capable of this mechaniſm ; that is, as long as the matter in it is ſuch 
as reſiſts a change of its ſtate, which is the very foundation of mechaniſm 
(as ſhall be obſerved immediately); and that is again, as long as it is matter. 
There can be no notion more unphiloſophical, than to think that a machine 
can be made of ſuch matter as doth not reſiſt a change of its ſtate ; or if 
it doth, to think that of itſelf it ſhould effect a change of it. The pretence 
hitherto hath been, that we do not know all the powers and qualities of 
matter: hut thoſe who would ſeek a refuge from conviction by this, may 
pleaſe to obſerve, that although we know not all the powers of matter, yet 
we know certainly that it cannot have i, tent and contradiftory powers; 


and that, ſince the exciting motion in itſelf depends on this, we are as 


certain that it is not ſelf· moving, as if we knew every thing belonging to it. 
Nor yet muſt we forget what was obſeryed from Dr. Clarke above, that matter 
is only capable of one negative power, viz. That every part of it will always 
and neceſſarily remain in the ſtate of reſt or motion, wherein it at preſent is. 


XIV. This will help us to determine what is properly to be underſtood 
by mechanical motion, by a machine and mechaniſm, according to the 


concluſion Ne 26. of the laſt ſection; which is neceſſary to be done, in 


order to ſhew how the divine power produces mechanical motion in our 
h 
other malter in motion, by means of the neceſſary reſiſtance it makes to 2 
brought io reſt. Nothing elſe can be meant by it without a contradiction 3 
for a particle of matter, that neceſſarily reſiſts a change of its ſtat# of 
motion, cannot produce a change in another particle, that as neceſſarily 
reſiſts a change of its ſtate of reſt; unleſs it be by a tendency not to 
change its own ſtate of motion; that is, by reſiſtance to be brought to 
reſt, or by moment in its motion. A particle of matter that can be endued 


1 with 
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with no- power to change its own ſtate, can yet be leſs endued with powe 
to change the ſtate of another particle; for it muſt act upon it, 9 
overcome its reſiſtance; that is, firſt change its own ſtate, which is con. 
tradictory 3 and it could not act otherwiſe, than by coming to contact, that 
is, by motion, without being ſuppoſed to act where it is not, which is con- 
tradictory ſtill; (ſee the Note (p) Ne 22. ſect. 1.) What is ſaid here 0 
one particle, is applicable to any number of particles acting mechanically 
Any number could only encounter, interfere, impel, as two would do. And 
then let it be remember'd what hath been ſufficiently ſhewn, Ne 11. ſect. 11M. 
and No 3. of this, that the action of matter upon matter, or of theſe pat. 
ticles among themſelves, can never increaſe motion, but, muſt neceſſarily 
impair it, if their directions are oblique to each other, or interfere ever 
ſo little; (fee concerning the encounter of elaſtic particles the Note at Ne 4,8 
of this ſection) and therefore that the whole quantity of motion can never 
de kept up, among any ſort of particles, unleſs where all the dire&tion 
conſpire, and are never changed, which is never the cafe in mechanical 
motion. From this conſideration, the following important conſequence, 
in this kind of motion, is plain. That @ power is not only neceſſary uM 
impreſs the motion at firſt ; but ibat it muſt af inceſſantly, to keep it up uM 
one conſtant pitch. The force or energy of every ſingle impulſe of thi 
cauſe ab extra, is extinguiſhed in whole, or in part, by the action and 
re · action of the moving particles of the ſyſtem ; the laſt always con- 
ſuming the firſt, as well as being equal to it: ſo that the motion would 
ſoon ceaſe altogether, without the indeſinent action of the original power. 
Our experience in machines contrived by the art of man, confirms this, 
It would be abſurd to think that one ſingle impulſe of the ſpring of a 4 
watch could keep it going for any time after. The weight muſt conſtanih 
act on the clock. The natural power of * — conſiſts in repeated 


fucceſfive impulſes. 


XV. By w machine -can only properly be meant a hem of matter-ſo diſ 
Foſed, that the fixed' or immoveable parts of it may direct the motion in- 
prefſed (by the power) on the moveable parts, that it may be by them com-. 
munigated, 10 the weight, or thing deſigned to be moved; and that by te 
apt and proper fignres of: both kinds of parts, and their right poſition with 
reſpett, to each other. That it ſhould do. more than regulate and direct 
the moveable parts is ſtill contradiftory 3. for it is the fame contradiction Þ 
here, as before, that. the fixed parts of it ſhould excite motion in, or in- 
creaſe 
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-ower 3 and there is no other way conceivable how it ſhould conduce towards 
moving the weight, but by the right application of the original force 
communicated by the power z that is, by regulating the moveable parts, as has 
been faid. Some machines are ſo ſimple, that they are rather to be called 
inſtruments; and we do not conceive that theſe multiply or produce mo- 
ion; but when they become perplexed and complicated, we: think it not 


t, t 
s con. 
„ that 
8 con- 
re of 


"I impoſſible 3 or rather we generally ſuppoſe it true. However this reaſon, 
N = Which is univerſal, as being drawn from the nature of matter, ſhews it 
: * 3s our prejudice and inattention, It is true, a compend is neceffarily ſtu- 


lied by us, and always effected in the moſt uſeful machines; but this iò 
not by their muitiplying, or increaſing the action of the power, but by an arti- 
„cal application of it, that as little of it may be loſt as can be. We 
8 Een apply but little power, and therefore muſt husband it well. Some- 
* Wimes the weight is divided, that but a part of it may affect the power, 
daniel in ſome combinations of pulleys; and generally the celerity of it is 
„ eſſened (of which more by and by); ſo that what we fave in the power, 
8 . e in the celerity of the weight, But here again, experience con- 
| 2 1 this in all machines of human invention; for the force of the power 
of thu muſt be fomewhat greater, even abſtracting from friction and coheſion, 
3 han the inactivity of che weight, in order to move it; which ſhews 
pris hat motion is not mulciplied 00. If the force of the ſpring of a watch 
Ein | ere but juſt equal to the friction and inactivity of the parts to be 
3 oved by it, there would be an equilibrium, and the watch would ſtand 
1 ill. That is, the mechanical diſpoſition of the parts, no way conduces 
ref ; 0. multiply the action of the power, but only to apply it. The following 
auh . particular is to be taken notice of carefully in machines, That the more 
coat omplicated they are, and the oftener the direction is to be changed (and in 

the caſe of a circulation of particles of matter it is conſtantly to be 
hanged) tbe impreſſed force muſt ſtill become the weaker, This follows from 


ſſariy 
e ever? 


«ſo df x Pan. lect. 1. and what was ſaid of the mation of the heavenly bodies, 
1 in, 6. of this; for if a change of direction weakens the force, a conſtant 
abe change of direction conſtantly weakens it. | 

by th The ſceptical account of mechaniſm, is oppoſite to this here given in 
5 „ reſpect. They ſuppaſe a particle may be found in motion, they 
direg (2-29 not how; but it is without any mover; that motion is not diminiſh - 
diction | 


0) 1tis to be minded here, that force, or moment, is made up both of matter and celerity, 
I 2 ed, 


or in- 


creaſe 


eaſe the motion of the moveable parts, impreſſed upon them by the 
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ed, but may be multiplied by the action of particles among themſelves, 
and that there are ſeveral inherent, eternal propenſities in the particles, 
to be moved, or rather to move themſelves, in certain circumſtances, | 
mark this oppoſition, that we may bear it in mind. The prejudices 9 
men are generally on the wrong ſide; but we may readily have recourſe 
to the general principle above, when doubts arife, viz. That reſiſting main 
cannot move itſelf, nor unreſiſting matter any thing elſe. This will ſet us right; 
for the whole train of reaſoning will follow-of courſe. + 


XVI. From the laſt two paragraphs we may ſee that we torment our 
ſelves in vain to find out the mechanical cauſe of the circulation of the 
blood, if by a mechanical cauſe we-underſtand certain powers planted in 
matter, performing this motion, without the intervention or efficiency of an 
cauſe immaterial ; ſo that matter with theſe powers planted in it, of itſel 
continues this motion once begun. This is to endeavour to find out 
thing which is not to be found out, becauſe it is not. We faw in Ne 6, 
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of this, the impoſſibility of one particles being carried round in a ſimpł 
circular motion, without the conſtant agency of an immaterial Power; 
but if we apply this to the preſent caſe of a circulating fluid, where then 


is a congeries of particles to be carried round, and conſider, beſides their 4 


conſtant change of direction, the diminution of any impulſe impreſſed 
from the action of theſe particles among themſelves, by their mutud if 
lifions, attrition, contrary and interfering directions; and add to this be ir 
regularity and intricacies of the meanders they move in, differing incor 
ceivably from the ſimplicity of a circular motion; and laſtly, take in ef 


9 * 
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vaſtly unequal capacities of theſe channels, and their endleſs diviſions and ö 
branchings, the impoſſibility which was ſhewn in the other caſe, is inf. 4 
nitely multiplied in this. We faw alſo juſt now (No 14. of this) the ne £ 
ceſſity of the indeſinent action of the power upon the weight, in any ſim 
ple machine; but here there is an equal neceſſity for the indeſinent acta A 


of an infinity of powers (ſo to ſpeak): it is not in any one particle, unde 


the ſame conſtant circumſtances, that the fame quantity of motion is to bf 
kept up, as in machines that we know; but in every part of this inconf 


ceivably complicated piece of mechaniſm, under an endleſs variety of ci 
cumſtances, where the power is to be applied in ſtill a different manne; 
ſo that we muſt conceive them as different powers, and where a difteren 
of the quantity of motion in the ſame particle, is as neceſſary to the ens 
propoſed, and this difference ſtill to be in number and proportion, 
6 motid! 
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motion at all is neceſſary (2). If this were to be performed by the ageney 
of finite immaterial Beings, we cannot conceive but that great numbers 
of them ſhould be conſtantly buſied in maintaining the circulation in one 
individual animal, conſidering the variety of the work to be done, by dif- 
ferent means, in all the different parts of the body, and all to be carried 
on at the ſame time. The fin of a fiſh, or the doe of .a frog, or but a part 
of theſe, would afford too much employment for a creature that can 
have but one thing under conſideration at once. What is it to carry it 
on then, in all animals (and I may add vegetables too) and by a differ- 
ent method and artifice in every ſpecies! Let me here obſerve our un- 
philoſophical prejudices, If one ſhould ſay, all this is carried on by na- 
ture at once (meaning by nature we know not what, ſome ſurd imaginary 
entity), no body would except againſt the account but think it as good 
as could be given in philoſophy ; but if he ſhould ſay, all was imme- 


(x) A ſhort view of this various, intricate, buſy ſcene we may have from Borelli, part. 2. de 
mot. animal. prop. 30. after having mentioned two other ſorts of motion in the blood, he adds, 
Tertius eft ille, quo d corde per aortam & reliquas arterias ad omnes corporis partes transfertur di fun- 
ditirque intra carnium, wiſcerum & g/andularum ſpongioſam fubſtantiam 3 & hine a ſubtiliſimis we. 

narum canaliculis exugitur, congregatirque in wenas majores, non ſecus ac flumina ex fontibus & 
aquarum rivulis, &  torrentibus in decurſu receptis, augentur 3 que omnes venæ, in unum grandem 
truncum cave defmnentes, tandem ad cordis dextrum ventriculum exonerentur, & bine per pulmonarem 
"arteriam moles univerſa ſanguinis, in ipfis pulmonibus diffuſa, iterum recolligitur & wend pulmonarid, 
reducitirque ad cordis finiſirum wentriculum, ut iterum intra aortam effundatur. This is not ſo 
much one, as two circulations ; the blood being twice thrown out of, = twice returning to the 
heart, before the full period is compleated. It takes a long j journey, it ſeems, to recruit all the 
parts of the body, and another ſhorter journey to make itſelf fit for that purpoſe. The heart is the 
common office and rendezvous, whence it ſets out, and whither it returns, What pains (ſpeak- 
ing in our manner) doth this work coft ? Infinite Power and Wiſdom, no doubt, might have 
made it more compendious ; ſuch a cauſe is fertile in reſources, being the maſter of all poſſi- 
bilities : but art and means are deſignedly multiplied, that we might not take it for the effect of 
chance. And again, in ſome caſes the method itſelf is different, that we might ſee it is not the 
effect of ſurd neceflity. 7 Gall flop (fays Mr. Derham, 5B. 4. ab. 4. of his Phyſico-Theology) at 
one prodigious work of nature, and manifeſt contrivance of the Almighty Creator and that is the 
circulation of the blood in the fartus in the womb, ſo different from the method theresf after it is born. 
See allo his note (12) on this place. And generally (nay without exception) in all the works of 
nature, we can trace the power, the art and deſign a great way, to convince us what kind of a 
Being the cauſe is: but we can never trace any of them to an end ; the farther we go, the art, 
the means, the contrivance, is infinitely multiplied, till we loſe ſight of it in inexpreſſible ſubtilty, 
to teach us to admire, adore,” where we cannot comprehend. What method could be more proper 


than this to c to Kindle the deſire of intel 
leftual pleaſure in the ſoul / 


diately 
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diately performed by the God of nature, we ſtraight fly out againſt it, 
as a thing abſurd and impoſſible. . Nature in our mouths, is, like chance 
or fate, a word that ſtands for our ignorance, or inattention. Is fuggi/þo 
matter, or ſurd neceſſity likelieſt to perform the difficulteſt effes (lee the 
Note () Ne g. of this). One would think, we ſhould meet with the 
greateſt oppoſition, if we offered to perverc philoſophy, and teach that nor 
an intelligent and all-powerful Being, but a certain thing both void of power 
and knowledge, did what was moſt wonderful in the Univerſe ; and yet 
the contrary happens. Again, no man would allow, that one fingle body 
could of itſelf return to where it ſet out, after a perplexed and various 
courſe, and run the ſame ten thouſand times an end: and yet we allow 
that a multitude of ſuch bodies may perform this effect! We fee one 
fingle machine requires the conftant application of an external power; 
yet we ſuppoſe a vaſtly complicated one, which proportionally diminiſhes 
the force impreſt, may be a Power to itſelf ! But to return; this circula- 
tion of the blood is but one, though a principal branch of the animal 
economy z for in the brain, nerves, flomach, guts, glands, in every part 
there is motion, and every particle receives its immediate impulſe from the 
finger of almighty God, if this one point be but certain, That matter is ſuch 
a ſubſtance as reſiſts a change of its ſtate, Shall we yet ſolicitouſly en- 
quire if there be a mighty Governour of the world ; or how we may be cer- 
tain that he hath power or knowledge 3 or goodneſs to regard the low eſtate 
of man? Or where theſe magnified effefts of his power are! Or is it true that 
he works conſtantly near us, round us, Within us? 


XVI. Nothing here ſaid is meant as if we ſhould not enquire into, the 
nature and conſtitution of the animal body, and the methods by which 
motion is effected in it. It brings unſpeakable pleaſure to the mind to un- 
derſtand, as far as our faculties will reach, the laws and methods by which 
infinite wiſdom works; it is uſeful to the relief of our bodies in many 
caſes; and nothing conduces ſo much to give us right ideas of the 
power and wiſdom of God, as the contemplation of his works, where 
theſe perfections appear. But it is meant, that we ought not to aſcribe the 
operations of his power and wiſdom. to any cauſe beſides himſelf, as to certain 
virtues and activities in matter, which we know not bau it got. This tends 
to leſſen our reſpect to him, or make us imagine he may be abſent, 
while this vicegerent of his power performs all; till at length we incline | 
to think theſe activities may be proper and eſſential to matter; which 

hath 
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hath been a greater hinderance to our dependance on the Deity, and our 
rd for him, than any other notion that ever was entertained -in' the 
world. When we aſcribe any effect in the animal ceconomy to attraction, 
elaſticity, fermentation, tonic action, or periſtaltic motion, we either expreſs 
the efficiency of the firſt Cauſe in terms of art, or aſſert what amounts to 
a contradiction. Our error in this cafe ſeems to be a fear of oppreſſing 
and perplexing the Deity, with the multiplicity, or diverſity of things to be 
done; or that theſe things are too mean for him to be concerned in 
but philoſophy acquaints us better with the nature of an infinitely perfect 
Being. Or elſe we are afraid*not to be artificial enough in our enquiries, 
or to make an occult quality of the Deity ; though it is extremely inartificial 
not to think that we muſt find the origin of the action in him at laſt, pro- 
ceed as far as we pleaſe (a). 


XVIII. Thus 


{a) 1 dall here obviate an objeftion that might be made to this account of the circulation,. 


and generally all motions in the animal economy, as being immediately effected by the power 


of God. L may be ſaid, that then wwe muſt conceive him ta do and undo, act and counter-ad? to 


himſelf : as for inſtance, .if gravity in the blood is his immediate impulſe, and alſo that power 
(be what it will) whereby it returns in the aſcending veins, contrary to the tendency of gravita- 
tion, is his impulſe likewiſe, he muſt be thought to act againſt himſelf. But if this ſcruple ſhould 


ariſe-in any one's mind, it is anſwered, 1. That this is no more an objection againſt this account, 
than againſt the common one, where fome ſecond cauſes or other, ſome certain powers planted in. 


matter, are ſuppoſed to produce the effect; provided we allow, that it is ſtill by the diſpoſition 
and contrivance of the ſame firſt Cauſe. ' To diſpole a thing to be ſo by mediation, and to effect 


it ſo immediately, is the ſame as to the conſiſtency of the method. 2. That cannot be called an 


inconſiflent method to produce an eſſect, where the eſſect is unerringly produced. The exceſs of 
the one impulſe againſt the other, is preciſely ſuch as anſwers the end. We who have but little 
power muſt be frugal of it, to make it reach the effect: but the conſequence doth not hold to a 


Being of infinite power. The neceſſity that all the parts of our bodies ſhould gravitate to the 
earth, was ſhewn, Ne 15. ſect. 1. [Other particular reaſons might be added, with refpe& to 


the erect poſture of man's body; the ſtate of the brain, ſtomach, guts.) A general effect, that 
cannot admit of being ſaſpended, requires a general and uninterrupted impulſe ; and a particular 
exigency- will require a particular cantrary impulſe. This is as it ſhould be. 3. But chiefly, this 
very objection ſhews convincingly, what is principally here intended, (and in ſo far anſwers itſelf} 
WE. that oppoſite tendencies muſt proceed from external attion on matter, and can never be made con- 
Kftent in the ſame individual ſubſtance. This objection ſhould have been made in reſpect of many 
other inſtances ; or rather, theſe inſtances ſhould have obliged us long fince to own an immaterial 
Power immediately exerted on matter; for theſe contrary impulſes are extremely plain in a drop 
of oil between two polliſhed glaſs plates making a very ſmall angle at their line of contact. The 
attraction of grawity, or that of cohefion (or by whatever name it may be called) may be made 
to prevail, or both may be made equipollent, as the plates are more or leſs inclined to the ho- 
rizon. And it is repugnant to ſay it can have a texdency of itſelf to move two contrary aways at 

6. once. 


64 be conſequences. of the inactivity of matter, of 
XVIII. Thus much of the cauſe of motion purely mechanical in our 


bodies; ſpontaneous motion is dot ſo eaſy, and will require more words, 
: The 


ence. In a thread of ropy liquor ſuſpended,” as honey, all the parts are attra&ed to the earth by 
gravity 3 and all the parts are retraded from it by coheſion : for if the drop at the end falls, the 

whole thread ſhrinks upward, and, is contraQted in length. Let any man ſay, whether every 
part of this /iguid wire can have a power planted in it to fall _ dewwward, and an oppoſite power 
planted in it to fly upward, at the ſame time? I ſhewed 8 an inſtance where the two im- 
pulſes coincide (I think) wiz. of marble lying in the ſtrat which made me conclude that they 
proceed both from the ſame cauſe; and that if it was a to offer a mechanical ſolution of 
the ore, it muſt be no leſs abſurd to offer any of the other: but if we ſuppoſe the thread: of honey 
at the center of the earth, we may imagine the drop at the end would. fall no where, but the 
whole length would be contracted into a globular form, where the oppoſite impulſes again coincide, 
and ſhew (as it appears to me) the unity of the cauſe, though producing different effects in dif 
ferent circumſtances. In this inſtance the oppoſite impulſes are eaſily obſervable ; but they are no 
leſs real in any ſolid body whatſoever ſuſpended, a rope of flax, v. g. or a rod of iron: every part 


tends to the earth, and every part tends to that next above it elſe why do they cohere, and not 


fall ? This contrariety of impulſes: (the ſymptom, I think, of their being all external impreſ- 
fions) is certain in all bodies moſt familiar to us. A rock, a houſe, a tree; nay our own bodies, 
and thoſe of all other animals; why do they not ſettle into an horizontal ſurface, like a fluid ? It 
is becauſe the attraction of coheſion hinders that of gravitation to take place. Without this there 
would be neither mountain, nor height, nor deſcent for rivers, nor bank, nor ſhore, nor vegetable nor 
animal bodies. The confiſtency of things therefore depends on this contrariety of impulſe on the 
ſame individual particles of matter : and a contrariety of impulſe on the * individual n of 
matter undeniably proceeds from a Cauſe external to matter. | 

And here I can't help taking notice of ſome eee 
count of mechaniſm, contained in theſe five laſt paragraphs, and the necefſity contended for, of the 
conſtant action of an external power in all mechanical motion. It hath been obſerved that, <vhen 
I fhew that ammals require more than mechaniſm, I ſeem here ftill to require new laws, and that 
yet ſome of my arguments are not good, when elaſticity, fermentation, rareſaction um heat, &c. art 
allewed. That it is not right to diminiſh tas far the mechanical part of the contrivance and condud 
of the fabrick of .the Univerſe ; that if I bring in too many laws and principles actuating and go- 
verning the motions in it, it has great diſadvantages ; and that when. a.vaſt number of different 
laws, often claſhing, appear in my ſcheme, it will revolt ſome againſt it. That it muſt be remem- 
bred that the imputing the motions of animals in à great meaſure to a fine machinery is ſo. far from 
derogating from the power and wiſdom of God, that from hence ariſes the beſt demonſtration of it. 
That though the principles of gravity, elaſticity, &c. auere mechanical themſelves, yet the forming 
and producing ſuch machines from theſe principles, ſhews. the higheſt art; and that wwe are not 1 
Een an argument, eſpecially one fo clear and obvious to the ſenſe of all mankind, for the ſake of 
another that requires fathoming the depths of philofophy, perhaps farther than any man has yet ar- 
rived before it can be admitted. Here I cannot help replying in general, that if any, without 
obſerving the reaſons I give, or excepting. againſt them, will refuſe the conſequences that follow 
from them, there is no guarding againſt ſuch objections. I ſhew-(N” 14 and 15. ſect. 1.) that 
if matter neceſſarily reſiſt a change of its ſtate of reſt or motion, it cannot have any power or 
virtue 
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The firſt thing obſervable in it is, bat it - doth not exclude, but ſuppoſe 
mechanical motion. The ./pontaneity conſiſts in ſetting the mechaniſm, ax 
work + 


virtwe planted in it, or made inherent in it, as in a ſubjedt, to change that ſtate. 'To he utterly 
incapable of producing an eſſect at all times, and yet capable of producing the ſame eſſect ar 
fome times, the incapacity till ſubſiſting, is undoubtedly a direct contradiftion. And after 
that, N“ 26 and 27. I ſhew that matter, as matter, muſt neceſſarily reſiſt all change of the 
ſlate it is in; or that the incapacity of efleQing a change in itſelf, is inſeparable from it as a 
ſolid ſubſtance. Not to mention what hath been alſo ſhewn, that if we ſhould deny this re- 
ſiſtance of matter; by ſo doing we allow a contrary incapacity in it, for want of re/ftance, 
farce, or moment, to act on other matter, (See N 22. and the note (). Thele particulars 
being conſidered, no principle in natural philoſophy, I think, is more certain, or better eſta- 
bliſhed. Now from this principle follow eaſily all the ſeveral conſequences that I have drawn, 
or ſhall draw. How can it be ſaid then chat I bring in new laws till 3 or multiply principles; er 
that a vaſt number of different laws appear often claſhing in my ſeheme, as it is called (though it is 
more juſtly. Kepler's ſcheme, or even. before: him perhaps. Pythagoras's ?) Let it be ſhewn me, how 
the fair conſequences of the ſame principle can differ, or appear claſhing with each other? Ir 
is true, ſuch a fundamental. principle cannot take place, without drawing a great many parti- 
cular conſequences after it: but why ſhould this ſhock any of my readers, as it hath been ſaid 
before-it will do ? This is rather as it ſhould be. If one ſhould diſcover a new property of ſome 
geometrical ; figure, the -conſequences of it would never ſhock a mathematician.  'This is neither 
Kejler's fault; who firſt diſcovered this univerſal property of matter; (nor perhaps Pythagoras's be- 


Wore him) nor Dr. Clarke's, who firſt inſiſted on theſe conſequences of it: nay let me venture to 


ſay, the prejudices of men ſhould rather give way to it, if it be true ; —— re- 
ceived opinions, ſo far as they are built on theſe prejudices, ſhould be corrected. 

If indeed elaſticity,” fermentation, rareſhctiam um heat, &c. are allowed in the = ff 
of them, as powers, to wit, lodged in matter, none of my arguments are good. But they cannot 
be allowed in that ſenſe, while the property of inactivity, or the vis inertiæ remains, which: hath 
been eum effential to it 'as matter. Having firſt) premiſed; that ſpontaneous motion itſelf doth 
not exclude, but ſuppoſe mechanical motion, as the bafis and ground-work of it ; let me ob- 
ſerve, that even Sir I Nexwvton ſeems inclined "to apply the elaſtic medium, which he ſuppoſes 


the cauſe of gravity, to ſolve this appearance of animal motion: which ſhews that he did not 


think the motive force was lodged in any matter that belonged to the body, or was exerted 'by 
it, His words are, I not animal motion ferformed by the wibrations of this medium, excited in the 
brain by the power of the will, and propagated from thence through the ſolid, pellucid, and uniform 
capillamenta of the nerves into the muſcles, for contract ing an dilating them (Opt. p. 328.) Thus 
far then we have his authority for rejecting the powers of matter in this caſe, as they are com- 
monly underſtood ; and really in all caſes to which he applies the agency of this claſtic fluid. 
He doth not lodge a motive power in the fore machinery of the body, but calls in a foreign Mover, 
in ſubordination at leaſt to the power of the will: but what is to be dore in mechanical mo- 
tions which are independent on the will ? How the particles of this fluid come by their activity 
or motion, he no Where inſinuates. Upon which account, I think, the queſtion concernir g 20e 
wigin of motive power (the weightieſt certainly in natural philoſophy) is left fill undetermined. 
indeed if we confider that we have T matter of this 
fluid, 
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work: we are fret to excite motion in che hand, or foot, or not to ex. cha 

cite it; but we are not free to excite) it with, or without the help of me: a 
chaniſm 


Auid, as we have againſt the activity of any mütter; ir appears we ſhould reject the active pox. 


ers of matter univerſally : for, allowing the exiſtenee of ſuch matter, it can itfeif be bur ® thin "A 
moved, juſt as a billiard ball is a thing moved, though it moves another ball. N ＋ 


As to what is ſaid, har it ir mt right to diminiſb too far the mechanical part of the contriean; If. 
and conduf? of the fabrick of the Univirſe : I muſt obſerve that the mechanical part, ſo far as re. 
gards the nice ſtructure and contrivance of an animal or vegetable body, or the diſpoſition of the 
material Univerſe in general, is no way diminiſhed in this account: all the infinitely nice ad. Wl ger 
juſtment of one thing or part to another, ſtill remains as it was: all the wiſe ordering of prope 
mean to attain every end, is as conſpicuous after What is advanced here is allowed, as it would 
be otherwiſe. Let me ask: Is not the contrivance of the ſeveral parts of a watch, in order w 
ſhew the hour by the turning of the index, ſtill as artificial and ingenious, though one aſſer 
that the elaſticity of the ſpring is no power planted in dead matter, but a conſtant impulſe a 
extra; as it would be otherwiſe ? There is certainly no difference, nor any thing to make an al. 
teration 3 and the caſes are juſt alike. But we would have the motive power itſelf planted in | 
dead matter; that is, dead matter to be Bing matter, (for ſuch I think it is to be ſelf movent) u 
anſwer our notion of mechanical: contrivance. Let us look into any book of anatomy, or natur] 
philoſophy, where the skill and knowledge of mechanical contrivance is explained, and we ſial 
not find that the particular inſtances alledged are intended to ſhew whence: the origin | of motion 
is z or that a fine machinery may be a jower to itſelf : but only to ſhew'the wiſdom and: a 
that is manifeſted in fitting the ſeveral parts to comply with ſuch and -fuch motions, their advan 
tageous poſition, number, ſtructure, ſtrength, with all thoſe other particulars that adapt them u 
their proper ends. Thus it is obſerved that the ſtructure of the back-bone is the very beſt that 
could have been contrived ; if it had been one continued bone, we could not have bended our bo. 
dies ; if there had been but two or three bones with articulations for motion, the ſpinal marrow 
would have been bruiſed at theſe angles or joints. Again, it is obſerved in the joints, that ſome 
are furrowed and ridged, where the motion is deſigned to be ſtraight forward or backward only 7 
ſome are like a ba// and focker, that the motion may be gquaquaver/um ; both which artifices hu. 
man art hath copied. Now in theſe and all other ſuch inſtances, doth any thing faid her: 
diminiſh the mechanical part of the contrivance ? They have all the ſame marks of wiſdon 
and deſign in them whenceſoever the motive impulſe, proceeds. But that it ſhould proceed fron Þ 
the dead parts of matter, or be lodged in them, this I deny. And as it appears in reaſon the 
tueſt account. that the motive impulſe ſhould proceed from the n Mover ; fo it hath theſe c- 
ſequent advantages, that it is the m and plaineſt of all other, makes more for the beauty f 
the Univerſe, the advancement of natural religion, the univerſality of Providence, and the She 
the abiquitary preſence of the Deity, than any other could. Would philoſophy be the richer, if it 
could diſcover one mechanical cauſe above another, for a great way, and there ſtop, without 
carrying us farther ? Let me be forgiven, if I ſuſpect, that theſe are only the miſtaken views we 
generally propoſe to ourſelves. And if it was deſigned to lead us to a firſt Mover at all, can it be ſo 
plain and ſunple to ſuppoſe him mov ing one thing, that moves another thing, and ſo on, that 
moves the things we are acquainted with ? It is to be oblerved, that from the action of. matter 
1 pon matter, the quantity of motion is till decaying in the Univerſe; and, then, the more me- 
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chaniſm ; if it is begun ſpontaneouſſy, it is yet executed or performed 
mechanically. a ns. is a 3 and * eure e r 
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chanical cauſes ee eee force muſt be the more weakened, 
unleſs we would employ Omnipotence to 4mprels the motion at: a valt diſtance, and then to keep 
it up in every ſtep. of the gradation downyard., In. this very reſpect of animal mechaniſm, Sir 
If. Newton is very expreſs that there muſt be ſome active and recruiting principle to keep the heart 
and blood of animals in perpetual motion, and to repair the loſs of it in all other things. His 
words are, Seeing therefore the variety of motion whith we fd bn. the avorld is ahvays decreaſing, 
there is 4 neceſſity of conſerwing and reciting it by ative principles, fuch-as are the cauſe of gra- 
vity, by qubich planets; and xomats beep (heir, anujony in their: orb; a the. cauſe of fermentation, Ly 
which the 2 b, A. ani, ave 4 i perpetual notion a beat; "the inward parts of the 
carth are con ure "and: in Hm ; e $row 297 "Very Lot ; bodies burk and Sine, mountains 
tale fre the c * of the earth ard * "by, and the 2 rontimus wvrolently hot and lucid, and 


erm all hp E bi N57 For ove wett eoith! wi u hon in the avorld beſides what is 


eg id % ayes principle; Hud if is ire (not; for we principle, the bidies of the earth; 
planets, comets, fun, and all things in them would grow cold and freeze, and become inactive maſſes ; 
and all tern action, generation, vegetation, and 1; fe — om and the Planets * comets avould 
tot vematin'in tit vrbo. (Opt Pl 35 „» E v o 541 -1 
Here there is a full enumeration df alb the aberdeen ene u 
white ſection 3 and che mechumſm of all the parts of the world, ſmall or great is very plainly 
ſuppoſed inſufficient to keep them a going, or afford motive power, without a&ive principles, 
ptveeed they 2 nd as to his way of explaining this in the next page, 
ht forms 10 \me farther, bar theſe particles hawe not .only a vis inertiæ, accompanied 
with farb paſſrve laws of Hotion as naturally ve/ult from that force, but alſo that. they are moved by 
crtain ue principles, "fuck as i, that of gravity, and that which cauſes fermentation and the 
cobefian of 'bodies.- As 40 this; I (ay, if it is meant that theſe inert particles are endued with ſuch 
adiive principles; ſo as w become the fbjes of ſuch inheremt afivities, I am forced direftly to 
deny it. They muſt be divefted of their inertia, before. they can be endued with activity: and 
if their" inertia is #n/eparable from them, activity will be utterly incompetent to them. An inert, 
active particle of matter is too open a contradiction to allow. of diſpute. The inertne/5 ſignifies 
an inability to change its ſtate of reſt or motion: and the afiviry ſignifies an ebikty to change 
that ſtate. But though Sir / Newton ſays, that: theſe particles have not only 2 wir inertiæ 3 yet 
he doth not fay, that they move themſelves, but that they are moved by certain ative principles : and 
when it is faid that a thing is moved, in oppoſition to ſaying it moves itſelf,” it muſt neceſſarily 


de underſtood that it is moved by another thing not itſelf. Now go as far as we pleaſe, to 
ether and other particles of matter, as long as they are allowed to have a vis inertiæ, theſe can 


fever be thoſe active principles: which ſhews all at once whence the power and activity muſt 
proceed | With GibmiMon, I think it is ſome what improper to ſpeak: af the michanical cauſe of 
adive frivecifles, (ſee What is faid p. 35), about leaving the cauſe of theſe principles to be dif 
covered) or the mechanical cauſe of thoſe principles that conſerve and recruit motion in the uni- 
verſe:\ And if the immechanical cauſe of them is e neee whence 
* proceeds, as I ſaid above. = | 
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or every part of it is full of various machinery, previous to our will, and 
by the appointment of the Author of it; ſo that, though it depends upon 
the will to produce motion, or not, in any part of it; yet if any part 
of it is moved, as being the part of a machine, it muſt be mechanically, 
The ' caſe is the ſame as when we would'-raife a weight by a pully or 
lever, or work a pump; it depends upon us to raiſe the weight, or 
not, by that means; but not to raiſe it without that means. There only 
ariſcs this difference, from the ſimplicity of mechaniſm. of human inven. 
tion, and the ' complication of machinery in the body, that to move x 
part of any other machine, we muſt generally work the whole; whereas 
we can move a part of the body without moving or working all the 
other parts of ir. This was wiſely and. kindly ſo inſtituted by Cod, to anſwer 
the variety of our neceſſities, and prevent our univerſal and conſtant fatigue. 
What is here aſſerted, -is plain from this, that though motion is excited 


in che body by the empire of the will 9 3 more ener to EXCite Þ 


Upon the whole then, Ceca ered he Man —— 
of conſtantly decaying motion, and preſerve life, heat and vegetation, is really the dignus win 


dice nodus, that calls for the intervention of the fr ft Canſe ; —— | 


of matter from other matter, is not to the purpoſe, here at leaſt. 


As w what is faid ther'the eee 


chinery, is ſo far from derogating from the power and wiſdom of God, that from hence ariſes the bef 
demonſtration of it: I anſwer, the reſolving motion into machinery hath been the atheiſtical and 
ſceptical refuge ever fince Democritus's and Epicurus's days, who allowed of no immaterial ſub 


ſtance to be the cauſe of it; and it is the chief thing they will ever have recourſe to, again | 


the arguments for the power and wiſdom of God. The fine machinery and contrivance. of thy 


parts of the bodies of animals, in order to perform the motions proper to their ſpecies, and way 


of life, is certainly one of the beſt arguments of the power and wiſdom of God: but ; that te 
imputing the motions tbemſelves to this can be any argument for theſe, I cannot agree. The dired 
impoſſibility of the thing itſelf is ſhewn above, Ne 13. which ought to be remember'd here. 


As to the next point, there are demonſtrative reaſons againſt the principles of gravity, elaſticity, Þ 


Ec. being mechanical themſelves, and it would be f ſhewing the skill of the Deity from ſuch 
topics. When it is ſaid char the impating the motions of animals in a great meaſure. to a fone ms 
chinery, is an argument fo clear and obvious to the ſenſe of all mankind ; it is certainly miſtaken, 1 
think, for the wiſe ſtructure and excellent diſpoſition of the parts, to comply with all motions 
for the animal's preſervation and life ; which is certainly an obvious and clear argument, but i 
no way leſſened in this account of the origin of the motions themſelves. And the trouble df 
CO eee e ee r e <0 Rn Wedge» A 
fine macht 
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animalis 3 hoc quoque ut evidentiſſimum ab omnibus admittitur. Borel. de mot. animal. part. 1. C 1+ 
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it, than ſimply to will it (c): nor can the will, by virtue of its com- 
mand, produce motion in any part or limb of the body, if the machine 
deſtined by nature to effectuate that motion, and to be the inſtrument in exe- 
cuting that command, be defective or diſordered. Thus if the muſcle, or 
muſcles, deſigned to be the inſtruments in moving any joint, be cut tranſ- 
verſly, or any other way diſabled from their function, the will may 
command with all imaginable intenſeneſs, yet will no motion of the joint 
enſue (d). And this ineptitude of the mechanical inſtruments of motion, 
is the cauſe of the imperfection of ſpontaneous motion in infants, decre pit 
old people, and wounded men: for all on the part of the will may be 
equally diſpoſed then, as at other times. And indeed the common ſenſe 
of mankind ; doth not allow, or imagine it poſſible, that diſeaſe or age 
affects the will, or weakens the intenſity of our deſires. We are ſubject 
to no depredations of time, no decays, in that reſpect; and were there 
no other thing required to the production of motion, but to will the pro- 
duction of it, ſpontaneous motion would be always as the intenſity of the 
defires, nor would the aptitude of the body be conſidered in producing 
the effect. This is ſtill farther evident in reſpiration, which is a motion 
purely mechanical i in us; for it is performed neceſſarily, and without an act 
of the will, as well when aſleep as awake. Yet it is alſo partly ſubjected 
to the will; we can accelerate, retard, or entirely ſtop it for a little. And 
ſurely when it is thus accelerated, in conſequence of an act of the will, it 
is no otherwiſe performed than when the will, is not concerned in it; that 
is mechanically. Whence, as was aſſerted, ſpontaneous motion doth not ex- 
clude, but ſuppoſe mechanical motion; and the ſpontaneity conſiſts only in ſet- 


ting, or not ſetting the mechaniſm on work ; or in an arbitrary command over 
the mechaniſm, 


XIX. Now this thing that begins motion where; it was not, and ſtops it 
where it was 3 that effects a ch. ge from reſt to motion, and from mo- 


(e Manifeftum quoque eft cognitionem & appetitum per ſe tantum animalis partes non movere, 
& impellere, ſed opus habere inſtrumentis neceſſariis, fone quibus motus effici nequeunt. Ibid. 
And a little below; At bæc dofrina LAriſtatles opinion, that the ſpirits were the inſtruments that 
move the bones] rejicitur à Galenos, & ib omnibus aliis, & ab ips4 ſemis evidentid, qua conflat 
ouſeulos efſe organa, & machinas, quibus facultas anime motiva articulu & partes animalis movet. 

(4) Fam diu hoc confirmatum eſt, quia ſectis per tranfoerſum muſculis, ceſſat ommis retractis illius 
erticuli, ad cujus confinium muſeulus alligatus fuerat, remanente interim illaæsd actione cjuſdem art*- 


| cult que ab aliis muſculis ibidem de e/inentibus pendet. Ibid, 


tion 
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tion to reſt; and that arbitrarily, can never be matter, which, as hath 
been ſhewn, neceſſarily reſiſts all change of its ſtate, either of reſt or mo- 
tion. This would be a thing as ſelf - deſtructive and repugnant as any that 
can be aſſigned; for the properties of the one of theſe, are directly oppo. 
ſite to thoſe of che other. Though ſpontaneous motion ſuppoſes the me- 
chanical performance of it; yet ſince it hath been ſnewn, Ne 14, 15 and 
16, that mechanical motion neceſſarily ſuppoſes an extraneous. immaterial 
Power ; and ſince, in the preſent caſe, even ibis mechanical Power is ſuhject 
to the /pontanzous principle, to ſet it at work, or flop it, and that in a 
very arbitrary manner; it can leſs be contended that this principle is matter, 
or any power poſſible to be planted in matter, than that the mechanical 
power itſelf is matter, or any power poſſible to be planted in matter (e). 
To aſſertethis, would be as if we ſhould ſay, that matter, which; as a 
folid, extended ſubſtance, would imply a contradiction to be endued with 
any power: to change its preſent ſtate, and therefore ſtands in need of an 


external power to effect all change of ſtate in it, is yet in certain caſes (of N 


ſpontaneous ollen OW. _e wich a pany N Wy efctfacots im. 3 


ſelf. Or; that matter bach the Power over thas which bam dhe 5 wet ovet 
t; Which is fooliſhly contradictory.” In ſhort, the caſe is juſt the ſame 
as when a man works any machine, a pump, for inſtunce, to dring up 
the: water; the gravity of the atmoſphere, which, as hath beem proved, 
is no Power Tefiding in matter, but 4 conſtant impulſe ad Era, is ne. 
ceffaty to make the machine produce its effect; and all that e man 
doth, is to put the machine in ſuch a diſpoſition, às to give this extra: 
neous principle toe to act. Here two diſtinct principles are neceſſary; 
the gravitation of the incumbent atmoſphere, and the living force of the 
man, applied to diſpoſe the machine fo as that this gravitation may have 
room to de exerted. Juſt ſo, the ſpontanecus principle, by its action, 
gives ſcope to 4 foreign ' power to be exerted in the ſubſtance of the 


(e) This gives. a "abs; ag e the proof of the immateriality of the foul of man; 
and (if 1 might ſay ſo) puts it one remove farther, in our way of reaſoning, from being mate- 
rial, than the firſt Cauſe himſelf. And indeed it is generally allowed (though I do not fay 
juſtly) that ſpontaneous motion is far more impoſſible to be found in mere matter, than that of 


gravity, elaſticity, and other 9 which have been Theyn to be immediately derived 
ſrom Him. ä 


muſcles 


Le os lo 
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N muſcles (by tarefaction, or ebullition, perhaps) (F) and produce the ef- 
fſect: fo that here alſo two diftini? immaterial principles are neceſſary to 
produce the motion, without either of which it would not be produced; 
8 ſo far is it from being true that none is neceſſary. And it is as abſurd 
1 to Ny, that the /pontancous principle is nothing but the ſubtil matter, 
4 which by its action it conveys into the ſubſtance of the muſcle deſtined to 
d be the inſtrument of the deſigned motion, as it would be to ſay, that the 
N living force applied (by the man) to the rod or winch of the pump, is no- 
a thing different from that winch or handle. Therefore I conclude, as 
2 was ſaid juſt now, that this thing, which thus arbitrarily effefts a change 
al of the preſent ſtate of reſt or motion in the matter of the body, cannot be 
on the matter of the body itſelf, which '\necefſarily ſtruggles” agdinſ} all change of 
8 its preſent: ſtate. And ſince this change is effected by willing; for ſpon- 
ch taneous and voluntary motion is the "ſails thing; that thing' which wills 
S in us, is not matter. And ſince willing is but a power, or property, 
which cannot ſubſiſt by itſelf, without a ſubject, or ſomething of which 
WJ it is the power (cajus eſſe eft inzſſe); therefore I conclude, that the thing 
= which wills in us is an immaterial Being or Subſtance. . Of the other proper- 
ties contained: in the deſcription of” the er nas Nr. fect. I. we ſhall 
ſee preſently. | 


XX. Thus it appears there are two diſtin immaterial Beings which 
produce motion in the matter of the body': that Being which is the 
principle of ſpontaneous motion; and that other Being which is alone the 
cauſe or porwver in circulation, reſpiration, and other motions not ſpon- 
taneous, and a coefficient Cauſe even in ſpontaneous motion; which actu- 
gates all matter, and from whoſe immediate impreſſions gravity, ela. 
ſticity, coheſion, Ec. reſult. Theſe are two diſtin Beings, I ſay; for 
that Being which by the mandate of its will excites ſpontaneous motion 
in the body, hath no power over the circulation, either to promote or 
impede it; it often doth not know whether there is any ſuch motion 


(f) See Borelli en 4; De canfis probabilibus vitalis contraftionis muſeu. 
lum; where he ſays, (prop. 24-) that the ſuccus nerveus inſtilled into the muſcle, by the act 
of the will, is one probable cauſe ;- and { prop: 26.) the blood contained in the ſubſtance of the 
muſcle, the other, of the fermentation, intumeſcence, and contraction of the muſcle : and that 


(prop. 27.) the method of this ebullition is not different from common fermentation: and in 
Þrop. 25. that the foul acquires by habit the art of tranſmitting” the animal ou: rather into 


ſcles according to the part that is to be moved, 
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in the body; and when this motion is out of order, that Being can do 
nothing towards rectifying it again; and it hath but a very limited 
power over the reſpiration, which is performed without its concurrence, 
and even in oppoſition to it; for it cannot ſuſpend this motion for any 
conſiderable time. And a Being can never be the cauſe of ſuch' an effeft 
as it doth not concur to produce, and which will be produced, in ſpite 
of all its endeavours to binder it. And though in ſpontaneous motion it 
is arbitrary, and the firſt Cauſe; yet the concurrence of the other Cauſe 
is abſolutely neceſſary. It the mechanic organs of motion (which do 
not depend on it for their right diſpoſition) be out of order, as was 
ſaid Ne 18. or if the immaterial Cauſe, which is the power in all 
mechanic motion, do not co-operate, no ſpontaneous motion will be pro- 
duced but an unperforming act of the will will paſs without any effect. 
Therefore, theſe two are diſtinct n Bene and not the ſame i imma- 
= Being. 


XXI. There are two things very remarkable here, and + ela 8 
Gen notice of, as lying in our way, vix. that in this proof of the im- 


materiality of the human ſoul, or of the neceſſity of 4 particular imma -· 
terial Cauſe in the — of ſpontaneous motion, the argument as 
ſtrongly infers the cauſation, concurrence, or co-operation of the firſ 
and univerſal Cauſe, as of this fecondary immaterial Being: And this is a 
right ſymptom, and perfectly as it ſhould be, according to the nature 
of that univerſal Cauſe. But that which is aſtoniſhing in this appear- 
ance of ſpontaneous motion is, That. be ſhould ſubmit bis infinite. power 10 
co. -operate with the will of his creatures. And as there is no avoiding this 
concluſion in right philoſophy (g). lo we Cannot but admire this inſtance of 
the divine condeſcenſion, - - 
XXII. 

(g) What is here mentioned of the firſt Agent's ſubmairting his infinite — to co-operate 
with the will of man, is no more than what appeared in No 19. in the parallel caſe there 
ſpoken of, of a man working a pump. For whether gravitation, (that of the atmoſphere, which 
there produces the effect, when the man, by voluntary motion, diſpoſes the machine ſo, that this 
power hath. ſcope to act) whether this gravitation, I ſay, is the immediate impulſe of the firſt 
Agent, or the impulſe of other matter, which muſt be firſt impelled by him, (unleſs we would ex- 
c'ude his agency altogether, and ſuppoſe an infinite ſerics of neceſſary cauſes z) ſtill, in this 
caſe, his infinite power, by the method and law he hath eſtabliſhed in created nature, is ſub 


jected by him to co-operate with the action of his ſpontaneous creatures. And the fame is to be 
ſaid in all other caſes, where the natural powers of matter, as they are called, are exerted in 


3 . conſequence 


| XXII. However this confideration ſeems to require that we ſhould 
dwell a little longer on 'the concurrence of the firſt Cauſe with the ſpon- 


WH cancous mover of the body; to ſee if it may not appear by another 
method of reaſoning than that in Ne 18. Now if we ſay that no ex- 

traneous power. concurs, and aſſiſts the ſpontaneous principle to excite 
motion in the body, we muſt ſay that the whole force exerted, is im- 
; preſſed by it immediately on tbe firſt moved part; or rather, (ſince the 


motion is communicated through a ſeries of inert organs, which by re- 
f ation conſume much of the firſt action, No 3 and 14.) that much greater 
1 borce is firſt impreſſed, than is ultimately exerted on the thing to be 
* moved. For it is moved immediately by ſomething that doth, not com- 
* municate all the motion it receives, and that by another thing, &c. until 
1 we come to the thing firſt moved. But this firſt moved part (animal ſpi- 

rits, or ſuccus nerveus, or give it what other name we pleaſe) though it 

is abſolutely certain that it muſt be matter, ſince, by the terms, it is a 
ig | thing moved (5) and, by ſuppoſition, moves other matter by material 
u- impreſſion ;/ mult yet be very ſubtil matter, and in a very ſmall quan- 
. (tity, otherwiſe its nature, properties, and manner of operation had been 
as; better known before now (i). If then we conſider the quantity of mat- 

ter to be moved by the force impreſſed on this firſt part alone (no other 
force concurring by the ſuppoſition) which is often more than double the 
matter of the whole body, in caſes where a foreign weight is alſo to be 
moved, and that this part which receives the whole impreſſion is ſo mi- 
nate and ſubtil 3, it follows that the quantity of matter in it bears ſcarce 


conſequence of any action of ours; as in ſhooting a bow, moving a ſpring, c. So that this 
concluſion is to be made on any ſuppoſition, but that of direct Atheiſm ; which I beg leave to 
obſerve ſhews the juſtneſs of that reaſoning which inſers it here. This is that which was referred 
n 5 | | 4 

(hb) Aua omnes muſculi, paucis exceptis, non agunt vitali motu, nifi quand) wolumus, & imperio 
woluntatis à cerebro, que eſt regia anime ſenſitiua; non tranſmittitur per alias wias, quam per 
ner dur, ut omnes fatentur, & evidentiſſime cæperientiæ evincunt : cimque præterea rejecta fit actio 


ad muſculos tranſmittatur, wel commotio ab ea communicetur, que poſſit validiſſimam 1Nflationem ictu 
oculi Mere. Borell. de mot. animal. Part 2. Prop. 22. | | 
(i) Fateor me nan percipere mechanicam operatianem, qua motus ſpirituum in cerebro imperio vo- 
luntatis agitati, eos dirigant ad titillandos certos & determinatos muſculos, ut, fi velim manum er. 
tendere, fpiritus dirigantur non ad nervos pedum, aut thoracis, ſed ferantur ad ers qui ad manus per- 
lungunt, ut eur titillent. At fi balbwiendo aliquid logui velimus, pute, &c. Ibid. Prop. 25. 
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incorforee facultatis, & ſpirituum atreorum ; ergo receſſe eft ut aliqua ſubſtantia corporea, per nerves 


— 
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any proportion to that of the matter to be moved by it; and if yy 
ſhould ſuppoſe (which is the only thing to be ſuppoſed, to render the 
effect poſſible) that their quantities of matter and velocities were reciprocal) 
proportional (that is, that it as much exceeded the matter to be move 
in velocity, as it is leſs in quantity) to render their forces but barely 
equal; then it follows that the velocity of bit part would be fo in. 
conceivably great, that it would perforate any part of the body, opp. 
fing its direction, like a ball out of a gun, and fo leave the body quite, 
without performing the deſigned effect. Borelli calculates that when 
man extends his arm, and upon the extremity of his four fingers ſup. 
ports as great a weight as he can in that poſture, the force that i 
. exerted in the muſcles to ſupport this weight, is more than ſeventy thou 


ſand times greater than the weight itſelf, whatever this is ( t). But it h 


impoſſible that a force equal to this could be directly impreſſed on 


part, that almoſt eſcapes obſervation, without having the effect juſt now 
mentioned. Whence it is evident, That all the force is not impreſſed on th: 
firſt moved parts (animal Spirits, v. g.) 3 and that all that it doth is on 
zo give ſcope to a far greater - power to be exerted; and that this immateri 


Power is exerted in » ſubordination to the will, or co-operales with it. 


XXIII. This Author, who was the firſt that diſcovered that the ö 


force exerted within the body ſo enormouſly exceeds the weight to be 


moved without; of that nature employs an immenſe power to move 21 
ſmall weight, ſays thus of it; Part 2. c. 3. De gradu virtutis motive vi. 
talis muſculorum ſecundum Antiquos. Hee communis ſententia [the opinion of 


Galen, Gaſſendus, and others, to wit, That nature moves great weights by 
ſmall powers] tantum veriſimilitudinem & probabilitatem in ſe habere vide- 
tur, ut mirum non fit, & nemine, quod ſciam, in dubium fuiſſe revocatam. 
Quis enim tam ſtullus erit, ut machinam unquam querat, ut magna vi pu- 
fillum pondus moveat, ſeilicet machingm & artificium adbibeat, non ut com- 
pendium, ſed ut diſpendium virium patiatur ? Non ſecus ac fi quis pondu! 


unius libre, quod immediat> abſque ulld machins movere atque ſublevare poſſe Þ 


vi, & robore æquali uni libre, neglecto compendio, quereret vectes, trochleas, 
& alia organa, ut libram unam ſublevaret viribus decies  centies majoribus, 
Et fi hoc abſurdum jure cenſetur, qui fieri poterit ut natura ſapientiſſima, 
que ubique compendia, ſimplicitatem, & facilitatem querit, tantd induſtrid ma- 


(#) lum, Part 1. Prop. 45, 82 & 124. a 
chinas 
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we BY chinas in organis animalis elaboravit, non ut parvd virtute magna ponders, 
the % contra immenſo propemodum robore parva pondera moveat ? Hor quidem 
all WY lit videatur monſtrum, & contra communem ſententiam, non diffiteor me 
vel rofſe evidentiſſimè demonſtrare, & petit prius venid, oftendere contrarig ſen- 
rely teniæ affertores allucinatos ſuiſſe. Demonſtrabo enim verd machinas in mo- 
in. tionibus animalis adbiberi, & illas multiplices, & varias efſe ;, attamen non 
po. WY parvd virtute magna pondera fublevari, fed + contra magnd virtute, & 
obore facultatis animalis parva pondera ſuſtineri; ita ut multoties virtus mo- 
n 1 tive centies & millies ſuperet pondus offinm & articulorum fublevatorum, 
ſup. WY nunguam minor fit illis; & hoc erit precipuum bujus prime partis ſubjeflum 
t materia, Thus far this excellent perſon in his entrance upon this 
10u- ſurpriſing affalr. And whatever may have been objected againſt his calcu- 
itz BF lation of the force of the heart, or other particulars (); yet it is obvious 
n 2 that in the main, it is as he aſſerts with reſpect to ſpontaneous motion z vis. 
chat nature employs a vaſtly great force to move or ſuſpend a ſmall weight, 
ind there is a neceſſity in the nature of things that it ſhould be ſo, For the 
Peer that moves the limbs in this motion is confined. to narrow bounds ; 
or hath but a ſmall room to act in; and the weight to be moved (the limb. 
JT or part, and it may be a foreign weight joined to it, as when we throw a 
ſtone with our hand, or ſupport a weight with our extended arm) moves 
4 through @ much larger ſpace. Therefore the porwer muſt be as much greater 
chan the weight, as its diſtance from the center of motion is . The wil- 
dom of God and his power ſhines out wonderfully in this. The animal 
. body was to be but of a moderate ſize ; the power was neceſſarily confined 
to act within it; and the weight was as neceſſarily to be moved without it, 
in all motions. Therefore a great profuſion of power and force: was requi- 
ſite to move ſmall weights. And ſince a contrary diſpoſition of things 
(where the power, to wit, ſhould have acted in a larger ſphere, and the 
weight moved in leſſer room) was inconceivable z we ſee the power of God 
was not ftraightned, but hath laid out an immenſity of force to produce 


(1) Dr. James Neil, it is true, hath as good as demonſtrated that M. Borelli is wrong in 
| ing the force of the muſcle of the heart; and M. Farignon hath diſcovered another miſtake 
ef his. Vet it is but juſtice to ſet down what this laſt named Author ſays of him — Au rte (ſays 
he) , Por attaque une erreur ou M. Borelli eft tombi, on wen off pas moins perſuadi du mirite extra- 
erfingire de ce grand homme, dont les principaux orvrages abi ven fire mis au nombre des livres les 
Mat originaux qui ayent pars dam fiecle,ci, Auvertiſemeut au Pexamen de Popinion de M. Borelli fur 
&s propriezex. de peids fafdendus par des cordes. 


L 2 the 


N The. conſequences F the inactivity of matter, or 
the effect; which ſeems indeed an extravagant expence of power to us, 
whoſe weakneſs forces us to have recourſe to a quite contrary method. For 
we are obliged to give the little power we can employ a large ſphere of action, 
that the weight may be moved @ ſmall ſpace. The wiſdom of God di. 
plays irſelf alſo wonderfully, in chuſing the proper kind of power (ſpeak. 
ing according to our conception) ſo as to require the leaſt ſphere of action 
poſſible : for an inſtantaneous fermentation is kindled up in the body of 
the muſcle, where a force is exerted like to that of gun-powder : Que poſſi 
validiſſimam inflationem ictu oculi eſſicere, ſays Borelli (m). Let me be per. 


mitted 


* 72) The wing nineteen back bens make wich rides to what lo ld hare, 64 As for 
« the cauſe of the contraction of the muſcles in animal motion, that ſeems one of the moſt ab. 
* ftruſe phanomena in nature, and moſt diſputed at preſent. An ingenious writer has refuted 
% the more common opinion, without giving any diſtin - account of his own. There is ſo 
much reaſon to be cautious in natural philoſophy, and flow in giving into any hypotheſi, 
« and the experience of many ages has ſhewed this fo neceſſary, that it is by modeſty and 
great care in reaſoning about the hidden cauſes of theſe maniſeſt phanomena that one wil 
de heard upon them.” But with much ſubmiſſion, though the formal manner of muſculu 
motion is ſtill diſputed by Philoſophers, all that I aſſert here is nevertheleſs certain, viz. thy 
a prodigious force is exerted within the body of the muſcle ; which follows from this known © 
circumiſtance, that it is confined to act in a narrow ſphere, while the weight is to be moved 
through a large compaſs ; and that therefore this is a wonderful inſtance both of the wiſdan 
of God in contriving, and his power in exhibiting this phznomenon. We are ignorant « 
the formal manner how lightning hath ſuch ſtupendous effects; yet the effects themſelves ar: 
not to be conteſted. If we are certain of a particular cirtumſtance in any appearance which 
is above any thing but infinite power to effect, ſuch as in this caſe, for inſtance, the prodigiou 
force exerted, and which .it is neceſſary ſhould be exerted, on account of the narrow ſpace it 
is confined to as a mechanical power, while the weight to be moved lies at a great diſtance; 
and if we are certain that ſuch a force is applied, which though it acts with ſpeed and vis. 
jence, yet acts mildly and innoxioufly to the neighbouring parts, and without pain even to 
the moſt tender parts themſelves, though actually concerned and employed in the production 
of the phznomenon ; if we are certain of this, I ſay, we have all the reaſon in the world 
to admire that Power which is able to make good ſuch an eſſect, and that too by a method 9 
different from what our weakneſs would force us upon, though we are entirely ignorant d 
the formal manner how this is brought to paſs. If we act frongly we act deftrufively ; but 
here the power is exerted in another manner. It acts with frengrh and wigowr, and ye 
with ſafety ; the force applied is guarded and reftrained, and therefore, though immenſe, it 
does no miſchief. What if this is done by way of a ſtring of bladders ? This neither dimi- 
niſhes the power exerted, nor the contrivance. We ſaw before that a ſlender film of air ſup 
ports a mighty weight, and that. without contact. This but increaſes the wonder; for mat 
ter cannot reſiſt above its vis inertiæ, nor, being inert, multiply the force impreſſed upon it 
and the ſuperplus of force exhibited muſt come from another hand. In ſhort, a weight car 
not be ſuſpended but by an equality of re. action either from the inadivity of matter, or from 3 
kwing power. 1 
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an immaterial mover neceſſary in all ſpontaneous motion. 77 
mitted to ſhew the difference between the method of the Deity and of us 
men in the exertion: of power, by the following rude compariſon. 1 us 


We ena ee Wann e 
mediately aſſign a mew power to matter to anſwer the appearance? This would be quite 
wrong. As I have ſaid above, we can trace power and wiſdom in any of the works of nature a 
great way, to ſhew us the perſections of the cauſe ; but we cannot purſue the inexpreſlible ſubtilty 
of contrivance and machinery to an end, to teach us to admire beyond what we can for. 
mally conceive. And this. is as rational in right philoſophy (that is, where finite intelligent 
Beings are to be inſtructed by the works of an infinite Architect), and as abſolutely neceſſary, 
if we would act rationally, as it is to aſcribe: what we formally conceive to art and power. 
Would we know all the art and power of an omnipotent Creator; or allow no power and art 
beyond what we know ? Let one anſwer this at his leiſure. We are but in our firſt ſtage of 
exiſtence ; a fund of inſtruction is undoubtedly reſerved for us till hereafter. What elſe were 
philoſophy worth, if not to train us up in the knowledge of this Cauſe, but to gratify an un- 
meaning curioſity, or be a meer paſtime, or to make us deſpiſe others? There cannot be propoſed 
another conſiſtent end of it. Would we purſue the knowledge of mechanical cauſes in nature to 
help us to admire the 54/7 and art of chance, or the wiſdom of neceſſity ? I wiſh men would think 
on this plain, ſhort queſtion. 

But to return, any one will ſee that my deſign, or the particular argument here, doth not lead 
me to eſpouſe any ' hypotheſis; but to ſhew in general that motive power cannot be lodged in 
matter; nor therefore that the direction of the force, nor the contrivance and deſign can be 
imputed to it, or to any ſurd cauſe. The true mechanical ſolution of any phznomenon, 
whenever it is given, or by whomſoever it is diſcovered, will always confirm this. I have 
no occaſion therefore to thruſt myſelf into the controverſies of philoſophers that are out of my 
road, unleſs they oppoſe this concluſion. in which caſe. ſome better hand will certainly ap- 
pear in ſuch a-cauſe. In ſpeaking of theſe particulars of muſcular motion, vi. the great force 
exerted, and the narrow ſphere: it acts in (which are very certain circumſtances) I refer to 
Borelli, as the moſt authentic writer." Vet he calls the chapter where he ſpeaks of the cauſes 
of the contraction of the muſcles, De cauſes  probabilibus only; and in another caſe, he fays, 
Fateor me mon fercipere mechanicam rationem, c. as was cited juſt now. Here is no hypo- 
theſis obſtinately defended. He propoſes what he thinks probable ; every one will do the 
lame. Sir I Newton hath propoſed his elaftick Fluid to anſwer the ſame: appearance, I 
compare this . force to that of gun: pon der, not by way of hypotheſis, but to help myſelf, 
and athers like myſelf, to conceive the Juddenneſs and ftrength of the effect. Thus far the 
compariſon ſerves ; but in reſpect of the harmle/ime/+ of the ſorce it haults, To a like pur- 
poſe I malce uſe of another rude compariſon of the lever immediately after, which indeed 
wants much indulgence. Why ſhould our ignorance of what we know not hinder us to make 
a right uſe of what we know? When we conſider that in every ſucceſſive intumeſcence of 
a muſcle, there is a ſudden exploſion, as it were, where a certain matter is conſumed 
(as, according to Borelli, I think the phznomenon of laſſitude declares) and conſider farther the 
quickneſs, the indeſinence of this, as when one walks a whole day, or works at any hard 
labour; we ſhall hardly be able to help admiring the power, the goodneſs, and (if one 
durſt fo expreſs it after our manner)” the pains the infinite God of. nature is at in animal 


BY pe . ; ſuppoſe 


58 Wetenepuenrer F tie nx vify of nur, oy 
ſuppoſe a lever twenty or thirty foot long on one ſide of the fulerum, ot 
point ſupporting 3 and ſcarce half a foot on the other: man would apply 
his little power to the twenty-foot extremity to raiſe the weight through 
half a foot; but the Author of man applies a ſufficient force to the half. 
foot extremity. to move the weight through a ſphere of twenty feet, This 
may help us in ſome meaſure to form a notion of the difference of the 
method, and of the effect produced. 


XXIV. From this we may ſee the truth of W was ; fald, No g. ſect 85 
vix. that matter is ſo powerfully reſiſting a thing, that man could over- 
come the reſiſtance but of a mighty inconſiderable part of it, without the 
concurrence of a greater power than his own; for really all the motion 
that is to be properly aſcribed to his power, is that impreſſed upon the firſt 
moved ſubtile matter, which occaſions a ſuperior power to be exerred in all 
the other parts of the body. And this again infers all that was aſſerted, 
Ne 12. of this. For as it appears by what was ſaid, from Ne 26. ſect. 1, 
to that Ne 12. that the firſt Cauſe is the conſtant and ſole Mover in all the 
- inanimate and unvegitating parts of matter; ſo it evidently follows from 
what hath been ſaid ſince, that be is no leſs powerfully preſent in all the 
ſpontaneous motions of animals ; which (except as to the will and ſponta- 
neity, and a ſmall force impreſſed on a very inconſiderable part of the 
matter of the body) are immediately effected by him. Let us take an ex- 
ample, to conſider how many ways his power is exerted in producing the 
effect in an ordinary inſtance, without diſſembling truth for fear of its 
conſequences. Truth can have no ill conſeguences; nor need we be afraid to 
follow wherever it leads. When one diſcharges an arrow out of a bow, the 
ſpontaneous mover (the immaterial part, or ſoul) wills and defigns the pro- 
duction of the action: and this entitles it his ation, in all the moral con- 
ſequences of it, whatever they are. This mover doth moreover ſomething 
that ſets the mechaniſm of the body at work ; and thus far only it is an 
agent. The matter of his limbs, the natural powers being exerted in 
it by the firſt Mover, in conſequence of the ſpontaneous mover's willing, im- 
preſſeth by its reſiſtance and firm coheſion, (which is alſo his impulſe) a 
force on the bow, whereby it is bended ; and this is the immediate effi- 
ciency of the firſt Mover. This force is withdrawn, and the ſpring of the 
bow hath ſcope to be exerted, and to diſcharge the arrow. This is again 
the effect of the firſ} Mover. As ſoon as the arrow is out of the bow, 
the action of gravity conſtantly impels it, ſo that it moves in a certain 

determined 
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23 immaterial mover weeeſſary in all ſdontaneous motion. 79 
determined path, or curve; and in its deſcent, what by the action of gras 
vity upon it, (which is the conſtant impulſe of the firſt Mover] and what 
by the force communicated to it by the reſtitutive action of the bow, alſa 
impreſſed by him, it falls on an innocent man perhaps, and wounds, or kills 
him. How far the Atheiſt may miſtake this as an objection to the good- 
neſs and juſtice of this Being, we may ſee hereafter. But in the mean time 
it is evident, that the particular mover in the human body hath but 4 
(mall ſhare in producing all this motion. And yet from thence a gradation 
begins to be perceptible (a). | 


XXV. When I conſider this whole reaſoning, and withal reflect how op- 
polite it is to the ſettled prejudices of men, I foreſee it will be narrowly 
canvaſſed both by friends and adverſaries ; and am hopeful-from reviewing 
it over and over, and confidering the frivolouſneſs of the objections that 
have been yet offered againſt it, that it will be found ſolid and juſt, 
or at leaſt that no miſtake will be found affecting the main concluſion : 
and I am. the: more encouraged to hope this, by conſidering that Dr, 
Clarke carrjes this ſpeculation the ſame length. And I am alſo perſuaded 
that any man who begins with the vis inertiæ of matter, and reaſons fair. 
ly, muſt carry it the ſame length. Only let me obſerve, that if the Doctor 
had written in that diffuſe manner I have done, and on this ſingle topic 
ſeparately, how many other arguments, nay how much better arguments 
(I fay it without affectation) might have been reaſonably. expected from 
him! And now having ſaid thus much, let us ſtop a little to ſet the for- 


mer arguments and our prejudices againſt each another, What may one 


(s) If we obſerve, there is a gradatio or ſeale of aſcent of the principle of action among 


& creatures, in proportion to their perſection. For from what is here ſaid, it is plain the firſt Be- 


ing is the ſole principle of action in all inanimate matter. In animal motion, the animals them. 


che are admitted into a ſmall participation of the produktion of the effe&t, as they have the 
direction of ſome motions, or the power of beginning them. Brutes and men are thus far ſpon- 


taneous with regard to the motions of their bodies. But men have farther a power of directing 


S arbitrarily their perceptive capacity to and throughout their paſt perceptions, which brutes have not, 


as ſhall be ſhewn, and which therefore is the ſpecific difference betwixt rational and irrational 
beings : for this power is the foundation of the rational nature. Of theſe things afterwards 
As to the power of moving matter, it is extremely probable that higher orders of beings, have 
it in a great degree; and that, as Dr. Clarke inſinuates, they may exert this power for parti. 
cular deſigns of Providence. But till the univerſal influence upon matter, and that various im- 


pulſe whereby all the particular parts of the Univerſe, and individual tkings, by a conſtant law 


and tenor, are preſerved, muſt proceed from the irſt Cauſe. 7 
_ ſcriouſly 
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ſeriouſly think of all that paſſes in nature? 7 riſe from my ent. By whoſe 
power? I proceed a ſtep. Who aſſiſts me? What various action is here 
excited by the ſimple ect of my will, without my farther participation | 
J move my band, my finger; I jronounce a word. Muſt I have recourſe to 
the living powers of dead matter? I feel my rulſe; obſerve my reſpiration, 
Whar action and power are exerted in theſe? - Who exerts it? Are inert 
particles, finely ſer together, ſufficient? Philoſophy will not allow us to 
admit of ſuch abſurdities. What are we to admit of then? Can power 
and wiſdom be the effect of nothing? Or of any thing but a powerful 
and wiſe Being? Doth vigilant matter perform all while I ſleep? Is 
it unphiloſophical credulity to believe a God? Philoſophy ſhould then 
explain things without him. Or is any one man ſingular in having ſuch 
various ation inceſſantly performed for him? Is nothing done for any other 
man, any other animal, any vegetable. But is it poſſible to find ſo much 
power as to perform all this ? Is not that power poſſible which is 
actually exerted? We would not ſcruple to allow nature (a ſurd entity in 
our minds, a philoſophical name) all this power. But can all thi 
power belong to one Being Infinite power may beings to one Being, 
It cannot belong to two. There ſhould neceſſarily be a diviſion. ' Infinite 
power divided ceaſes to be infinite power. Infinite power muſt belong to 


one Being.- But can one Being be every where preſent, is exert ſuch va- 


elſe have. infinite power, Excluding it from any place, vr thing, limits 
it. - But can ſuch a Being fubjett bimſelf to ſuch conſtant, univerſal, little 
work ? Doth the Deity really actuate the particles of matter in my vile body? 
Is it not more philoſophical to find out ſome leſs worthy cauſe to anſwer this uni. 
verſal effect? Yes perhaps; dead matter, univerſal chance, univerſal ne- 
ceſſity, ſomething that acts wiſely and powerfully univerſally, without ei- 
ther wiſdom or power. Theſe ate leſs worthy cauſes, but they are con- 
tradictory ones. Perhaps infinity of power may be puzzled, ſtraitned, 
perplexed ; perhaps it cannot reach to infinitely little things; things below 


the matter of the vileſt inſet ? By whoſe laws, whoſe wiſdom was it 
formed ? 
God conſtantly ſo near ne? Doth he know ſo intimately every thing J do? 

Why ? If he be infinite, where can we lurk ? What other thing, what 
other being beſides this infinite one could preſerve us, and perform the va. 
rious actions on which our life depends? Is it ſo terrible to be preſerved a 


thouſand 


rious action about me, every other man, every other thing * He would not! 


a certain greatneſs? But is this univerſal effect ſo unworthy? Whoſe is Þ 


But really (ſay you) bis is very terrible! Is the power of 
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thouſand different ways? We are 2 if 1 we at as ſuch, what have 
we to fear? He is infinitely rational, and cannot but love the work of rea- 
fon.———ln- all theſe queſtions, the men who ſcorn to be determined by 
any thing but the force of reaſon, will determine, and chuſe their own ſide. 


XXVI. And now, can we be at a loſs for a demonſtration that there is a God 3 
that he is near every one of us, at all times; when the greateſt philoſopher can- 
not account for the motion of his own finger, without having recourſe to his 
power immediately put forth in the performance of it : when we cannot 
turn our eyes, our thoughts, to any one thing in nature, which doth not ſhew 
his power immediately exerted : When otherwiſe, the parts of our own bo- 
dies would be ſcattered like duſt before the wind, by every force that could 


only overcome their ſimple vis inertiæ, that is, (N' 8. of this) by every 
| force? And if we conſider that the other infinite perfections in the Deity 


of juſtice, wiſdom, and goodneſs, cannot be ſeparated from his preſence, 
knowledge, and power, without denying his exiſtence entirely, and at the 


| fame time all evidence and truth, as ſhall be ſhewn ; if we conſider this, I 


ſay, it all together affords us ſuch a view of the Divine Providence, as muſt 


de very comfortable to creatures otherwiſe ſo weak and belpleſs as we are; 


extremely pleaſant and ſatisfying to the rational nature, that muſt be pleaſed 
to find an infinite reaſon at the head of things, inſtead of the Atheiſt's ill- 


W ſupported, tottering world; and wonderfully aſtoniſhing to our weak and 


finite comprehenſions. This is that ſcene of Providence deducible from 


matter of fact in the Univerſe, confirmed by one uninterrupted experiment 
(his power indeſinently exerted on every thing to which we can turn our 
thoughts or eyes) and diſcovered (as was ſaid in No 5. ſect. 1.) from this 


ſingle truth, bat matter, as a ſolid, extended ſubſtance, neceſſarily reſiſts 


all change of its preſent ſtate of reſt or motion. And now let the Atheiſt be 


asked in his turn, what reaſon Lucretius had for exclaiming againſt his no- 


tion that a being could be omnibus ingue locis, inque omni tempore preſto (o); 


and for ſetting up in his room, according to his own unphiloſophical pre- 


- Judices, 


(9) Nam prob ſancta Deum tranquill i pectora pace 
Auæ placidum degunt evum, witimque ſerenam! ) 
Quis regere immenſi ſumma m; quis habere profundi 
Endo manu walidas potis eft moderanter habenas ? 
Quis pariter carlos omneis convertere? & amncis 


Jgnibus ethereis terras ſuffire feraceis? © 
M : Omnibus 
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82 The conſequences of the inaftivity of matter, or 
judices, an infinity of nothingneſs beyond all being, and a huge monſtrow 
neceſſity, an empty unſupported cauſe of things, itſelf nothing, and be. 
longing co nothing? From this alſo may appear how little is in that boaſted 
argument of his and his followers, zhat in an infinite lapſe of time, all poſſibl; 


combinations of things muſt have happened, and ſo all poſſible productions of 


plants and animals muſt have been effected (p). 1. Matter reſiſts motion, 
and wants an extraneous, immaterial Being to move it. 2. If put in mo- 
tion, it reſiſts a change of the direction. 3. If the direction is changed, 
the quantity of mot ion is diminiſhed, from the colliſion of the atoms among 
themſelves. Hence not one ſingle new combination could have happened througl 

all eternity, allowing matter could have exiſted without a cauſe. 4. Bu 


Omnibus ingue locis efſe omni tempore præſto p 
Nubibus ut tenebras faciat : cæœligue ſerena 
Concutiat ſonitu ? tum fulmina mittat 3 & Edi 
Spe ſuas diſturbet ; & in deſerta recedens 
Sæwiat, exercens telum, quod ſæpe nocenteis 
Preterit, exanimatque indignos ingue merenteis ? 
Lib. 2. ver. 1092. 

I beg theſe lines may be remarked. How grandly doth a cuntradictian ſeund, ſet off in a a 
dreſs ! A reader cannot withſtand his own prejudices when he finds them recommended u 
him in ſuch lofty numbers. He calls the Gods to witneſs againſt themſelves, that they hav 
no power ; that no being can have power to wield the heavenly bodies, and drive them round 


and perform the other effects that are done in the Uniyerſe. But may we not ſtop him in hi To 


ſublimity, to aſk, If no being hath power to do this, how comes it to be done? He will u 


ſwer, this power is ſo great that it can belong to no being: therefore it is better to find off 
ſomething elſe that may perform theſe eſſects; atoms, chance and neceſſity may perform all. 


But the firſt of theſe cauſes, atoms, is inert, or hath only a negative power; chance is a bar 
ſound ; and neceſſity is a cauſe which has nothing to recommend it but that the word conſil 
of two or three or more ſyllables. It is ſtrange that ſuch ſtuff ſhould paſs for philoſophy, and hart 
amuſed the world ſo long | The names of theſe cauſes are now ſomewhat antiquated, and their 
power is recruited with a new appellation. We call them nature, and the natural powers of mat 
ter. If we would add the epithet, inn, and ſay honeſtly, The natural powers of inatia 
matter, we ſhould ſpoil the whole myſtery of all kinds of Atheiſm at once. 
( p ) Nam cert? neque confilio primordia rerum 

Ordine ſe queque, atque ſagaci mente lockrunt ; 

Nec gquos quæęue darent motus pepigtre prefectò: 

Sed guia multimodis, multis, mutata per omne 

Ex infonito vexantur per cita plagis, 

One genus motiis, & catils experiundo, 

Tandem deveniunt in taleis depofituras, 


Nualibus hac rebas conſitit ſumma creata. 
Lib. 1. ver. 1025. 
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the human foul immaterial. 83 
making a large conceſſion, that the juſt combination of atoms, requiſite to 
form the body of an animal, ſome way or other might have happened; be 
tao moſt eſſential things are ſtill wanting ; a conſtant extraneous impulſe to be 
the power in circulation, reſpiration, and all other motions purely me- 
chanical 3 and farther, another immaterial principle, to be the loco- motive 

in ſpontaneous or voluntary motion. Befides, learned and good 
men, taking the argument at all diſadvantages, have ſhewn that the inpro- 
bability of ſuch a combination of atoms is to the probability, as an infinite 
number to unit, or nothing. Only it ought to be conſidered in this kind 
of argument in reaſoning about the degrees of probability, whether that 
doth not allow the effect in ſome degree poſſible, which yet is abſolutely 
impoſſible. The argument cannot come to a calculation, without ſuppo- 
ſing the poſſibility, and reality too, of four ſucceſſive contradittions. 


XXVII. Let us now return to the conſideration of the other properties 


3 of the human ſoul, and ſee whether ir is poſſible that matter may be ca- 
pable of them. The ſecond ſpecies of activity mentioned in No 1. ſe. 1. 


. | is /pontaneity of thought, where the power is exerciſed over our own per- 


ceptions; and it implies the power of willing, as being really exerciſed by 
IJ volition. If we are active in turning our perceptive capacity to any object, 


it muſt be by willing; and if we do not will this, we are not active but paſ- 


ſive in it. And generally, uo kind of activity is conceivable without volition : 
a thing that is incapable of willing the action that is performed by it, muſt 
be ſuppoſed % be phyſically impelled to it, but not to have the principle of 


action in itſelf, If it acts blindly, and without being capable to will 
« the action; why ſhould it ever ceaſe from action, or ever begin the action? 


lt ſhould either act always, or never.” This ſhews that it muſt have an 


external determining principle, We cannot aſcribe a change from ation 
to non- action, or & contra, but to ſome cauſe. This principle ſhould have 
been more regarded by men who ſpeak of active matter, and active powers 


in matter. If matter effects a change of ſtate in itſelf blindly, and with- 
out a principle; it muſt either akvays effect it, which I have ſhewn to be 


contradictory, (fee the note at Ne 14. ſect. 1.) or never effect it, which is 
no leſs a contradiction. That is, when a change of ſtate is effected in mat- 
ter, it muſt be by an external principle determining it, or by the internal 
determination of volition : or, that it cannot be without one of theſe, or 
lome third way. But it is as good as already proved, that matter cannot 
be endued with the power of volition. It was ſhewn before, Ne 19. of this, 
M 2 that 


r 
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that ſpontaneous motion is effected by volition; ſpontaneous motion is the 
ſame as voluntary motion. Now nothing needs be more evident than that, 
ſince to effect motion is abſolutely above the power of matter, the power 
that effefts motion is abſolutely above matter. Or take it thus, matter ag 2 
ſolid ſubſtance neceſſarily reſiſts all change of ſtate ; therefore it is incapa}l, 
of being endued with that power that could change its ſtate : If it were capable 
of being endued with this power, we ſhould be obliged to deny its reſiſt. 


ance; and therefore its moment, (Ne 22. ſect. 1.) as alſo its ſolid extenſion 


(Ne 26.) In ſhort, it is as incapable of being the ſubje& in which this 
power and reſiſtance can at once reſide, as of being the ſubject in which 
reſiſtance and its contrary can at once reſide, Matter therefore is incapable 
of all kind of activity, or of being endued with any power, except that one 


negative power of remaining in the ſtate in which it at preſent is, as Dr. 


Clarke aſlerts, 


XX VIII. Now ſince this is ſo, though we ſhould grant that matter mig | 
have a degree of perceptivity in it, yet notwithſtanding of this perceptivity, 
it muſt be as inactive in all ſenſes, as it could be without perception. It | 
could as lictle move itſelf then, or change its preſent ſtate of reſt or mo. 
tion, as impercipient matter could; and it could as little turn its percepti M 
vity to any object, or change the ſtate of its perception, as it could tun 


itſelf to another poſition, or change the ſtate of its reſt or motion ; tha 
is, as if it wanted that capacity altogether :. ſince either of theſe would 


ſuppoſe activity, or @ power of willing in it: that is, it would be as ſlug 


giſh, dead matter, in all ſenſes, as any ſuppoſition could make it. But 
ſurely to aſcribe ſuch a property to it, as leaves it as inactive, either to 
motion, or thought, as when that property is denied of it, is folly. The 
only remaining reſource for the Atheiſt is, to ſuppoſe, That poſſibly one 
kind of activiiy may be among the powers of matter, which was juſt nov 
ſhewn impoſlible. Any other being could never know whether it had ſuc 

a degree of perceptivity, or not; ſince it could do nothing more to di- 
cover it, than matter that had no perception: that is, it is impaſſible il 
ferſon who aſſerted this, could ever have any ground for his aſſertion. And laſtly 


from ſuch perceptivity thinking could never be produced_; for thinking 


implies active perception, or activity joined with perceptivity. For which 
cauſe it is that, though irrational animals are percipient, and alſo active it 
willing motion; yet wanting the other ſpecies of activity, the ſpontaneou 
direction of their perceptive capacity towards and through their paſt per 


ceptions, they cannot be called ihinking creatures, XXIX. Bu 
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XXIX. But really matter hath no ſuch perceptivity at all: for of what 
could it be percipient? Not of its own action in moving, nor of its in- 
ternal operations in thinking; all action in it being impoſſible. Thus it 
would have no object to be perceived. If it ſhould be faid that it might 
be percipient of the action of other matter upon it; not to mention that 
action is impoſſible in all matter alike; then ſuch perception ought to be 
as mechanical and neceſſary as the action of matter upon matter is. And 
becauſe ation and re- action are equal, the perception ought to be excited 
equally in both the matter acting, and the matter acted upon. The percep- 
tion ought to be ſtrong according to the force of the colliſion: nothing 
but no force at all could produce no perception at all; but in all other 
caſes the perception ſhould be ſomething. But theſe conſequences are ab- 
ſurd, and falſe ; and therefore the ſuppoſition from which they follow muſt 
be ſo too. In a mortified or gangren'd limb we have no perception, though it 
is touched, or even cut off. It muſt be organically. united to the percipient 
being in us, that perception may be excited by the action of other matter 
upon it. We had perception of the action of other matter upon that part 
before, but have it not now, when the organiſm is vitiated z which ſhews 
that ſome other thing is neceſſary beſides the action of matter upon matter. 
When we touch the hair of our head, action and re- action being equal, 
the perception ought to. be as ſtrong there as in the other part : ſo if the 
finger ſtrikes againſt the eye, or any ſore or wounded part, the quick ſenſe 
of pain ſhould be felt in both parts equally. And ſince matter cannot be 
percipient, it cannot have ideas; ideas are perceived, and are conſequently 
nothing but perceptions ; and therefore ic cannot have ſenſation, feeling, 
or life, becauſe all theſe imply perception (4). 


XXX. From this we may ſee what little reaſon Mr. Locke had to be fo 
perempeory in his diſpute with the biſhop of Worceſter about the poſſibility 
of matter's thinking; where, to prove it poſſible, he ſays, For exampls, 
& God creates an extended ſolid ſubſtance, without ſuperadding any thing 
« elſe to it, and ſo we may conſider it at reſt : to ſome parts of it he ſu- 


40 This whole argument that matter cannot think, nor move itſelf, concludes. in much 
fewer words, from conſidering the endleſs diviſibility of it; which ſhall be inſiſted on, when 


we come to conſider the pleaſures and pains of the body, as ditlinci from thoſe of the 
mind, 


ce peradds- 
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« peradds motion, but it has ſtill the eſſence of matter. Other parts of 
ce it he frames into plants, with all the excellencies of vegetation, life, and 
« beauty, which is to be found in a roſe or a peach-tree; above the eſ. 
« ſence of matter in general, but it is till but matter. To other parts he 
« adds ſenſe and ſpontaneous motion, and thoſe other properties that are 
« to be found in an elephant. Hitherto it is not doubted but the power of 
« God may go. But if one venture to go one ſtep farther, and ſay God 
« may give to matter, thought, reaſon, and volition, as well as ſenſe and 
<« ſpontaneous motion, there are men ready to limit the power of the om- 
©: nipotent Creator, and tell us he cannot do it; becauſe it deſtroys the eſ- 
« ſence, or changes the eſſential properties of matter, Fc. () A man 
may warrantably ſay, that to effect a contradiction is not the object of an 
power z nothing leſs limits Omnipotence : and ſuch it is to effect that a ſub. 
ftance, which as ſolidly extended, muſt reſiſt all change of ſtate, ſhould, 
while remaining ſolidly extended, become of dull, dead earth, life, ſenſe, 
and ſpontaneous motion (5) ; for that is to ſay, it becomes ling, ſenſible, 
and ſpontaneouſly moving earth, while it remains dull and dead earth. 80 
that, notwithſtanding of this complaint, as if the biſhop had been ünrea- 
ſonable in oppoſing his concluſion, it appears the reaſon was good, and 
that he could not go one ſtep farther, without deſtroying the eſſence of 
matter, viz. ſolid extenſion z and that he had gone a ſtep or to too far be- 
fore, in making the ſpontaneous mover in an elephant, and the external mover 
in the mechaniſm, both of plants and animals, Properties of dull and dead 
earth. A little farther on he is more expreſs: © But if you mean (ſays 
ce he) that certain parcels of matter, ordered by his divine power, as ſeems 
« fit to him, may be made capable of receiving from his Omnipotency 
ce the faculty of thinking; that indeed I ſay, and that being granted,” 
Sc. (). This author hath well obſerved, that they are different conſide- 
rations that prove the ſoul immortal and immaterial z but yet when he ſays, 
« That it is as evident to him, that brutes reaſon in ſome inſtances, as 
« that they have ſenſe (z) ;** and here takes it for granted, That it is but 


(r) Book 4. chap. 3. ſect. 6. in the Note at theſe words, We have the ideas of matter and 
thinking, but poſſibly ſhall never be able to know, whether any meer material being thinks, or not; 
it being impoſſible for us, by the contemplation of our own ideas, without revelation, to diſcover 
evhether Ommipotency has not given to ſome fyſtems of matter fitly diſpoſed, a power to perceive and 
think, &c. This is founded upon what Mr. Locke elſewhere endeavours to maintain, That our 
ideas are only arbitrary combinations, without connexion to any thing in nature, 

(+) In the page immediately after, viz, 145. vol. 2. edit. printed 1715. 

(i) Pag. 150. 
(u) Book 2. chap. 11. ſect. 11. 5 «« mere 


\ 
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« mere matter with ſuperadded properties, that thus reaſons, (though he 

of offers no proof of either of theſe aſſertions ;) and ſince all men ſuppoſe 
the matter of the brute body finally diſſipated at death, this gives an ig- 
norant ſceptic courage to affirm that it may be ſo with the human ſoul. 
he Why ſhould we maintain a point gratis, and barely for maintaining's ſake ; 
* as here Mr. Locke allows the foul is immaterial, but contends it might have 


of been material; why, I ſay, ſhould we maintain a point gratis, that hath a 

od bad tendency ? Were all other arguments wanting, this itſelf ſhould be 

nd one againſt it. No truth by being known could have a bad effect on the 

wa minds and lives of men: and contrarily, what will always have a bad effect 

con the minds and ljves of men, will have ſtrong probability at leaſt againſt 

an its being truth, ſuppoſing no argument could be brought for or againſt it. 

ny | 

b. XXXI. There is another particular here, which I can't help remarking, 
d, tho it's almoſt ſuperfluous 3 which is this, becauſe we cannot conceive bow 

ſc, matter as on ſpirit, or ſpirit on matter, we fall to making hypotheſes and 

le, conjectures, which we might as well let alone; for theſe} ſuppoſitions 

So only give us caſe through a miſtake. Thus ſome make all created ſpirits 

da. not wholly free from matter, that they may be acted upon by matter. 

nd Others rarify matter to a vaſt degree, and make ſpirit of that; and others 

of have given our ſouls material vehicles, to give and take impreſſions to and 
Ve- from matter. But if this matter with which ſpirit is mixed, (as it is ex- 

a preſſed) be not reſiſting matter, it can never make any impreſſion on the 

a 


| matter of the body, which is reſiſting matter, and requires force or mo- 
” ment in the matter that makes an impreſſion upon it. So that it were as 
good to give ſpirit no material vehicle, as a vehicle of unreſiſting matter; 


* ſince it muſt, notwithſtanding of this vehicle, make impreſſion upon body 
, immediately by itſelf : and we had as good give it no vehicle at all, as a vehicle 
de- of reſiſting matter; ſince ſpirit could as eaſily affect the matter of the body 
78 immediately, as the reſiſting matter of its own vehicle. Beſides, ſince we 
The cannot conceive how any thing not matter ſhould act on matter, or how 


matter ſhould act on any thing not matter; we are as much at a loſs to- 
ai conceive how the ſpirit acts on its vehicle, or it upon the ſpirit, as without 
met; that hypotheſis. Thus much is certain, that ſince a ſolid extended ſub- 
over ſtance, as ſuch, is inactive and dead, and yet is moved, it muſt be moved 
by a ſubſtance not ſolidly extended, whether we conceive the manner of ic 
or not, The firſt Being, who is ſurely a pure Spirit, moves matter. This 
power of moving ſome matter, though in an infinitely ſmall degree, it 
hath 
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Rath pleaſed him to impart to the human ſoul: For however it may be at 


Joined, or mixed with matter, it is certain the motion excited in matter 8 
muſt ariſe from the ſubſtance purely ſpiritual and that even the matter C0 
imagined to be blended or mixed with it, muſt be moved and actuated by ol 
what is not matter; otherwiſe there would be no need of any immaterial It 
ſubſtance. And on the other hand, if an immaterial ſubſtance is aQed re 
upon by matter, it can be no greater relief to the imagination, to ſuppoſe ta 
it acted upon by the matter joined to it, or mixed with it, by its vehicle, la 


for inſtance, than by the other matter of the body, to which it is vitally W 
united. Theſe I think are but fruitleſs ſtruggles of the imagination to graſp Wl 
things that do not belong to it; to conceive the action of ſpirit on mat. / 
ter, or matter on ſpirit, after the manner of the action of matter * Upon d 
matter. | | 
a i 
XXXII. This truth, that matter cannot be moved without an immaterid 
Being, may help to take away the old controverſy, Whether the foul i; 
propagated by traductiůon, kindled up as it were by the ſouls of the pa- 
rents, as one flame excites another, without loſing any thing of itſelf; it 
it is true that there is a pre-exiſtent animalcule in the ſemen, which 
moves ſpontaneouſly. , And indeed there is little reaſon to doubt this, 
more than ro doubt the circulation of the blood ; both are diſcovered by 
ſenſe the ſame way aſliſted; if we believe from the information of our 
eyes, that there are ſeveral very rapid torrents continually flowing in the ſo 
fender film between the toes of a frog, we muſt alſo believe that there are 
numerous animalcula in the male- ſeed. Beſides that we muſt otherwiſe re- 
turn to the juſtly exploded abſurdity of equivocal generation: for it is « M8 
conceivable (in the ſtated laws of generation) that an animal ſhould ſpring 6 
from a hair of the head, as that the heart ſhould grow firſt, and the other 
parts of the animal accreſce to it afterwards in their proper places. A bet 
animal growth or vegetation is performed by a circulation of fluids, and not h 
a mere addition of parts, or agglutination to the outſide of things already con- * © 
pleat. Therefore if we would ſay that a certain part of the animal body 
is formed before all the reſt, we muſt allow a circulation even in that 
part, ſuppoſing it an organized compleat ſyſtem by itſelf; or elſe we make 
it a mere excreſcence of the body of the parent animal, and formed in 2 
manner below the vegetables, in which though probably there 4s not a per- 
fect circulation of the ſap, yet there is ſomething equivalent thereto, ¶ See 
Mr. Hales's Vegetable Statics] by which every part of a plant is expanded, 
5 and, 


— 
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and, if I may ſo ſay, receives nutriment and growth internally. The ori- 
gin, Or rudiments, of a living creature therefore muſt be one co-eval Atem, 
containing a circulation of juices and nouriſhment. And generally all ſeeds 
of things ſeem to be the immediate and particular work of Omnipotence. 
If — *. natural productions, it is ſcarce conceivable that they ſhould 
regularly keep their kinds (v). Theſe little ſyſtems then moving thus ſpon- 
e I cancouſly, require as much an immaterial Mover, as afterward when grown 
| larger, and unfolded into all perceptible members of an animal. But 
* when the body, folded up in this ſmall volume, and its immaterial Mover, 
f were firſt united, is not 4 point ſo eaſily to be determined, Poſſibly the 
i. WY /emina! atom, though exiſting from the firſt creation of matter the ſame in- 
00 dividual ſyſtem, is not yet informed by its -immaterial inbabitant, till ic 
comes through various changes, to be at laſt depoſited in the proper re- 
ceptacle of the parent animal. At leaſt it doth not appear that one who 

4% WW ſhould ſay this, could be ſhewn to affirm any thing abſurd or impious. It 
: WW ould not give us a low notion of the human ſoul, that it is ſhut up in 
WHY ſuch a diminutive ſyſtem, or fo long hinder'd from the improvement and 
17 exerciſe of the powers it is endued with: great and mall are but compa- 
ich native in this caſe, and not abſolute, If the body, of what bulk ſoever, 
m. were without ches, ears, and the ſenſe of feeling, it would be as much ſhut 
by up, and the exerciſe of its faculties as much impeded as in its original ſtate. 
our! Bur the chief argurnent againſt this abſurd opinion of the generation of 
the ſouls (and that equivocal, if T may fo lay) is the confideration that the ſoul 


re- (©) Tt is true, after we have ſeen that the influence of God is fo univerſal on all the 
hart of matter, we cannot be afraid that there ſhould be any miſtake or confuſion of the 

{pecies of things in the worldz yet, I think, we are forced to conceive this to be, by an im- 
| mediate particular act of Providence, in forming their original ſeeds, and that they are not left 
to be produced by vegetation. The law of vegetation ſeems to ſuppoſe a pre exiſtent ſubje& or ſeed, 
beſides matter in general, which ſeed itſelf is not produced by vegetation. But if we are forced - 
to conceive a d a of Providence intervening here, as it were; how can it be avcounted for 
vithout any Providence at all? Obſerve how 'Lucretias repreſents the difficulty juſtly great; and 
then conſider his principles for the ſolution of it. 
— genus omne ftrarum 

Incerto partu, culta ac deſerta teneret. 

Nee fructus iidem arboribus conflare folerent, 

Sed mutarentur : ferre omnes omnia poſſent. 
Wippe, ubi non eſſent genitalia corpora quaiqus 

Qui poſſet mater rebus conſiſtere certa ? ; 


Lib. I, ver. 164. 
N 
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is immaterial : for it is as abſurd that immaterial ſubſtance ſhould: generate 
immaterial ſubſtance, as that matter ſhould generate matter. Such gener. 
tion would not differ from creation. And the opinion of the traduction of 
ſouls muſt either ſuppoſe new immaterial ſubſtance generated, or that theſt 
fouls are material, or ſome power * matter. An which are abſurd. 


XXXIII And this again prevents an unskilfu] objection of Kepücil men, 
That a good and juſt Being could not infuſe a ſoul in adulterous or in. 
ceſtuous copulations (x). For, if what was juſt now inferred be true, the 
ſoul is previouſly united to the ſeminal item. But were the thing as they 
imagine it is, it would be no objection to a fair and rational Euguirer: for 
the whole reſts" on this ſuppoſition, that an infinitely good and juſt Being muſ 
binder- all injuſtite and wickedneſs. But this would be to take away freedom 


and ſpontaneity of thought from thinking beings ; and amounts in effea if 


to as much as that he ſhould not have made a free, or even a thinking 
Being (y) at all: fince all the obliquity of a moral action, or the deviation 


from tb rule f action conſiſts in the ought and will. This is a bold way 
of objecting, which a man, who conſiders what he ſays, will be aware of, i 


Freedom is a ae and 7 of the objedtors, no o. doubt, takes him. 


4 1 dit 2 0 


( This objection ſrems borrowed from. Dart ri an he ute off entering into 
alen in the Glowing line Lib. 3. ver. 777. 

| 3 2:7 Denigue connubia ad weneris, e goon 

Efſe animas prefid, deridiculum effe videtur ; 

Et fpettare immortaleis mortalia membra b 

© LET Immemero numero; certarique preeproeranter : 
Murer fe que prima, fotifimique in m7 

* 6 2 1:1 2M won fired te fait chimera ikea , 
De que prima wlan advenerit, inſumuetur 

5 Prima; negue inter ſe contendant wiribus hilum. : 

It is certain, by what goes before, that every animal hath a, Iiving i material ſabſlauu 
norwithſtaility of this wer; and that the Anion is the particular effect of infinite power. 

5) Without freedom there cannot be a thinking being, but only a bare percipient being 
for thinking implies the turning the perceptive capacity from one perception to another, by an af of 
the will; otherwiſe a percipient Being would have but one ſotary perception always in view, 
And if the Being doth not this by an act of the will, but is impelled by an external principle 
how can it be ſaid 7 think, being added, and not active, in every thing beyond bare percep- 
tivity ? What is it to i? Is it not to 2 If it be to ag, it is to have the internal pris. 
ciple of action: and if it hath the internal principle of action, it muſt he free, and needs not be 
fther acted or impelled in thinking. An a&ive-being, a thinking being, and a free being then, 
ars ſynonymous terms. 


— 
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if for a nobler, perſecter creature, than an oyſter, or a muſcle, which, 


though in ſome meaſure percipient, are yet percipient but of one conſtant, 
neceſſary ſenſation. How unreaſonable are we ! We would have the liberty 


ſe ef gratifying: unreaſonable paſſions, and purſuing falſe pleaſures ; and yet. 

pretend to quarrel with God for allowing us that liberty. Would we be. 

free? This queſtion. I ſhall ſuppoſe anſwered. No one would chuſe to be 
w. ſuch a creature as an oyſter, or a parcel of inanimate matter. Mould we 
n. le neceſitated to do good only Let it be obſerved; we are under all. 
he che moral necęſſity, that is, have all the moral motives. that the nature of 
wings can admit of: a greater neceſſity of this kind than we are under is 
or an abſolute impoſſibility. , That would ſuppoſe that virtue might be more rea- 
enable; or that we might have more reaſon for acting rationally, than we 
om bare. And contrarily, we have none of this neceſſity at all for doing 


evil: that too is as abſolutely impoſſible; unleſs we call that a neceſ- 
ng ſity which is of our own procuring, by precontraCting vicious habits. 
ion This is as advantageous and wide a difference as we could Conceive. womom 
To be phyſically impelled to good, or repelled from evil, is again iricon- 
of BY ſiſtent with freedom: to be nat agents, but mere puppeis, played with wires 
im. and /prings, incapable of virtue itſelf.m— Thus, unleſs we would have 
the natures of things violated, that is, an impoſſibility wrought to pleaſe us, 


our condition with reſpect to freedom and neceſſity, is EY * * n 
moſt advantageous we could have been placed in. 


XXXIV. As to God Almighty” 8 ſupporting the ene a our bo- 
dies, while an evil action is committed by us, and acting upon matter then 

8 with the ſame conſtant impulſe of gravity, attraction, coheſion, Ec. as at 
other times; let us conſider that the bare materiality of the action, that is, 
in ſo far as it is performed by the motion of matter, is in itſelf neither morally 
good nor evil; for the ſame material action, which at one time is evil, is 
goed at another, according to the difference of the circumſtances : that is, 
ing the good or evil doth not lie in it, but in ſomething elſe ; namely, the will 
2% and deſign, as has been ſaid. If we were creatures that had no communica- 
view, tion with matter at all, or if the motion of that ſubſtance were uncon- 
ciple, WF cerned in our actions; yet if we had the ſame, or equally bad thoughts 3 
then, as now, there Wo uld not be leſs moral evil, nor we leſs guilty... And 
by changing the, , ſuppoſition a little; if we had ſtill the ſame thoughts 
cen, that we have, but were impeded in the execution of all our evil deſigns, 
| by „ God, we n ſtill be equally guilty in his licht. He who 


R | is 
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is hinder'd i in the execution of a murder, but had all the propenſity, and 

ill deſign, that he could have had, to make it take effect, is as guilty on 
ſuppoſition his deſign does not take effect, as if it did. As to our com. 
municating phyſical evil, or pain, to others, by the ſucceſs of our wicked 
actions, God is powerful and wiſe to turn that to the final pleafure or ad- 
vantage of the ſufferers ; to bring order out of confuſſon, and to prevent 
the laſt effects of our malice. We cannot perplex affairs, beyond the kill 
of infinite wiſdom and goodneſs to anravel, to ſpeak after our manner; and 
there is a curb upon us from an inviſible hand, in the midft of our career, 
God rules: after which it is want of philoſophy to doubt or murmur ; or, 


it is the ignorance of laying down premiſes, and then refuſing the conſequences. 
XXXV. As to the inſtance above, N- 24. of the man's ſhooting the bow; 


far the greateſt part of the motion or material action, is immediately i 


produced by the firft Mover, equally when the arrow kills an innocent per. 
ſon, as when it prevents an innocent perſon from being killed, by the 


death of a cruel, relentleſs Aggreſor. And even in our way of concep- i 
tion, he produceth the material part of the effect juſtly and unblameably ; 


for in either event he acts by the ſame conſtant and equal law of action; and 
it is the ſame thing as to the materiality of the effect produced, as if he 
had planted powers in matter to produce it, without his own immediate 
intervention, if that could have been done : for in all other reſpects it is 
equal, whether we ſay they are planted in it, by the Creator, to co-operatt 
with the ſpontaneous mover of the body, after a conftant, ſtated manner ; or an 
immediately impreſſed upon it, but after the ſame conſtant, ſtated manner ſtill (z) 
I we are unjuſt in objecting thus, upon this conſideration, that 

wWuheres 


(2) the Ride wit ha e the lining e made e e Lene 
ingenious perſon, as it contains an obſervation both new, I think, and folid Our Writers wh 
argue from the beatity of nature, the motions and changes in the world being governed by certait 
ftated laws, gb. to ſhew the uſe of fuch laws, and of that conſtancy which in fome particulat 
caſes is noxious. And this I take to be the uſe of it, that free agents. could have no foroſgbe or jud. 
ment without this conſlancy. There would be without this no choice or purſuit, becauſe there uu. 
be no courſe of things. Indeed, if we ſhould ſuppoſe a contrary method to obtain, and purſue 
the conſequences of that, in the view which this excellent remark opens to us; what fear and 
irreſolution, what diſappointment, | confuſion, and final diſorder might we not apprehend in 
all human affairs! How much are we indebted to Providence for appointing and keeping 
up a conſtant natural courſe of things, at the ſame time perhaps that we are inward) 
murmuring, that he doth not change that coxr/e in our particular behalf ! If the courſe of nature, 
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whereas we aſcribe all the merit of a laudable action to the ſpontaneous 
agent alone, we find fault with the concurring agent; if an action unjuſtly 
deſigned hath its effect. In this we do not conſider that the very deſgn 
and intention of an evil action is itſelf the evil bing, before any effect at all 
is produced. But farther, if the arrow by an unſteddineſs of hand, or a 
miſtake of perfons, ſhould wound, or kill an innocent man; or if the in- 
nocent is overtaken by ſome inevitable calamity, where no moral agent is 
concerned; we are to affirm that this could not come to paſs but for the beſt 
and wiſeſt ends. For it is an infallible certainty, that there exiſts a Being 
infinitely good and juſt ; and therefore that any creature ſhould be ultimately 
unhappy, by the immediate agency of this Being, or in a world where the 
power and knowledge of this Being preſides, or worſe than another crea- 
ture not more innocent, or than another creature yet more guilty, is the greateſt 
impoſſibility. If we are peremptory in this caſe, and determine that either 
there is not @ God, or that he is not a juſt inſpefor of human affairs, and for 
this reaſon, becauſe otherwiſe ſuch an innocent perſon would not have 
been indiſcriminately involved in a" ſhip-wreck, or any common calamity 
with profligate and- wicked men ; what becomes of our concluſion, if it 
is only ſuggeſted, that ſuch a perſon, if innocent, is made ſooner happy, or 
if not innocent, is puniſhed more lightly, that is, is made leſs miſerable, than 
otherwiſe he would have been ? In ſhort, there is no determining here on 
the ſide of Atheiſm, without ſuppoſing the point in diſpute, viz. That there 
is no after ſtate, But this only by the by, from the inſtance of ſhooting 
the bow, and the particular of uniting fouls to bodies. We ſhall have 


occaſion afterward to conſider the train of objections which the Atheift 
muſters up. 


XXX VI. It will, no doubt, be objected, That this proof of the immate- 
riality of the ſoul, ſhews at the ſame time the immateriality of the ſouls of brutes, 
and of every living thing, as well as of the rational ſoul; ſo that this either 


and the ſtated laws of things, were to be ſuſpended, or altered, in behalf of every particular, and 
according to our ſhort-ſighted views of things ; what contrarieties,  abfurdities, impoſſibilities, muſt 
the Deity perform to pleaſe us all! We ſhould have bear, coll; plenty, ſearcity, &c. all at 
once; and the frame of nature muſt yield to execute our revenge. Now whatever inconvenience 
would happen, in complying with our unreaſonable demands, to all beſides our ourſelves, the 
ſame would happen 1 all, if the ſettled coarſe of nature were ſuddenly interrupted, or had no re. 
gularity in it, even though no body deſired it ſhould be thus, So impoſſible ir it to mend.God's con- 
fiitxtion of things ! | 


6 proves 
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proves nothing, or more than ſhould, be proved. In anſwer to which it 
is freely owned, that the neceſſity of an immaterial ſubſtance, in brutes as 
well as men, is equally certain from what is ſaid here. If we ſhould en- 
deavour to diſſemble it; or if it were a ching chat wanted to be diſſem- 
bled, the Atheiſt would change ſides, and eafily prove it upon us. Pro- 
bably Cartes's opinion that there was . nothing buj matter and motion in brutes, 
hath been one reaſon among others, why ſo many of late have thought it 
not impoſſible but that it might be ſo in men. There is indeed nothing 
more common to be heard than a confident aſſertion that. it is impoſſible to 
prove the foul to be immaterial. And the Proving that. it is immaterial in 
brutes, | muſt, 2 fortiori, infer that it is ſo in men. If. the argument 
had only been urged againſt the Carteſian opinion, thoſe who have ex. 
tended that concluſion alſo to the human ſoul, muſt of courſe. have relin- 
quiſhed their cauſe; ſo that more than enough is not proved. (IF truth 
is at all to be received, all the conſequentes of it are to be received; they are 
likewiſe truth,) The immareriality of the human ſoul doth not fall, though 
the ſouls of brutes are at the ſame time immaterial z nor doth the rational 


ſoul's being ſuch depend n the brute ſoul's being ag fach. . 


XXXVII. But farther, though both are Fer it doth not follow 
chat both are therefore equal, or of the fame kind of immaterial Beings , 
which the objection tacitly ſuppoſes ; or that there are the ſame reaſons 
why. the ſouls of brutes ſhould ſubſiſt after they are ſeparated from their 
material ſyſtems, as chat the, human ſoul ſhould. :.. The. one's being ra- 
tional, and the other. n is certainly a ſpecific difference, which argues 
a difference of deſign in the Author of theſe two kinds of immaterial Beings ; 
unleſs we would ſay that a Being infinitely wiſe made ſpecifically different 
Beings, and not for different purpoſes. The ſame reaſons do not conclude 
a ſoul immortal, which conclude it immaterial; and, though the immate- 
riality of; it is not againſt. its immortality, but rather a ſtrong. ſymptom 
of it; yet without better reaſons, the concluſion would be precarious, and 
ill ſupported. , We-:are; to conclude nothing certain about the immortality 
of che ſouls of brutes, becauſe we have not evident reaſons to ſupport 
ſuch a concluſion; and we are to conchide ſomething certain about the 
immortality of the human ſoul, becauſe we have evident reaſons to juſtify 
our ſo doing. This 15 furely a a_right method of philoſophiſing. If ſome 
great Philoſopher ſhould ariſe, who.. could ſhew that the ſouls of brutes 
are preſerved after death, for ſome wiſe purpoſe of the great Author of 
nature, 


the human foul immaterial. ; 95 
nalure, how could this prejudice the cauſe of the immortality of the hu- 
man Soul ? If this could be done, it would as certainly infer that the 
human ſoul is immortal, as the proving the brute ſoul immaterial would cer- 
tainly prove the human ſoul immaterial alſo.” It is as far from being true bat 
all things ſhould be different in theſe two ſpecies of immaterial ſubſtance, as 
that all things ſhould be the ſame. The Atheiſt takes it for granted, that the 
laſt of theſe caſes is true; and many good men are. alarmed: leſt: the firſt 
of them ſhould not be true: but both without juſt grounds. It might be 
poſſible to conceive. ſuch ſtates of the immaterial ſubſtance in brutes, after 
the diſſolution of. their bodies, as ſhould contradi& no truth, nor -infer 
any abſurdity: 3 and then ſuch ſtares muſt at leaſt be xot impoſſible, And 
in what 'worſe ſtate would the human ſoul be for that? Again, if it 
ſhould pleaſe their Creator to annihilate them, (for otherwiſe it will appear 


| by and by, that all immaterial fubſtance muſt ſtill ſubſiſt) the human ſoul 


is in never the more danger of being reduced to nothing: and I hope I. ſhall 
make it appear, that an infinitely juſt Being could no more annibilate it. at 
death, than an infinitely powerful Being could effect a contradiction. In fine, 
though they ſhould: be annihilated, we are never the leſs certain of being 
continued in our conſcious, intelligent/exiſtence, after death, and through 
never ending eternity: and if they ſuper-exiſt the diſſolution of their ma- 
terial ſyſtems, it muſt be for a different purpoſe. z a purpoſe as different, at 
leaſt, as the rational is from the brute nature: for. our common. Author can 
do nothing. but wwhat is according to rule and proportion... © — | "as 5 


XXXVIII. As to the very lowelt of living creatures, fleas, mites, Cc. (a) 
. | „ what 


(a) Mr. Locke, in his controverſy with the Biſhop of Morcgfter, cited above, ſays, But here 1 
take the Liberty to obferue : that [ if ] your Lordſhip allaws brutes. to have ſenſation, it will follow, 
either that God can and dh give to ſome parcels of matter a power of perception and thinking ; or that 
all animals have. immaterial, and conſequently, according io . your\ Lordſhip, immortal ſouls, . as well 
a nen; and to ſay that fleas and mites, fc. have immortal fouls as well as. men, u poſſibly be. 
boted upon as going @ great auay te ferve an hypotheſis. Here Mr\ Locke ſuppoſes, that ſenſatian im- 
plies third g as much as it implies perception; which is quite wrong, I conceive. 

wrote, others have caught the hint, and brought in the eels. in vinegar, and other m;.. 
4:cal. animalcula, to expoſe the immateriality of ſouls. But when the. firſt ſurprize of this 
wvelty is over, and we begin to look where the ſtrength of the objection lies, it diſappears. 
Muſt it not appear more wonderful to us, to work a piece of mechaniſm in the bounds. of a. 
nite, or other animalcule, than in the bounds of a horſe or an elephant? Iyfinitely ſmall things 
hew infinity of power, as much as infinitely great things. In this reſpe& then. theſe animalcula are 
great inſtances of the wiſdom and power of God, as the largeſt living creatures. In the next 


place, 
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what reaſon is there for refuſing them an immaterial ſpontaneous mover, when 
we conſider that the admirable ſtructure of their little bodies is the work 
of infinite Wiſdom, and that infinite Power vouchſafes to concur incef. 
ſantly with all their ſpontaneous motions ? Philoſophy doth not counte. 
nance us in ſaying that immaterial ſubſtance coſts the Creator more pains in 

making, than matter dath ; ſo that there ſhould be a ſcarcity of it; or that it 


is too good to be waſted, when we ſee his own wiſdom and power ſo emi. 
nently laid out, in fo little room. I ſhall ſhew in another place, that the 
faculty called inſtinct, is moſt remarkable in the loweſt, moſt contemptible 
creatures ; and that this inſtinct is nothing but the immediate direction and 
guidance of the Divine Wiſdom, to ſupply the power of reaſon, which theſe 
creatures want. And ſince in the queſtion about the immortality of the 
foul, the brute-ſoul is, on all occaſions, brought in on a parity. with the 
human, I ſhall there endeavour to aſſign the difference between the ra. 
tional and brute-nature ; ſince it already appears not to be a difference of 
ſubſtances, but of 26 gs LIN to one and the ſame kind of W 


* doth not this mechaniſm as much require an external n ber N* 13, 14 
15 of this) as any mechaniſm whatſoever ? And who ſupplies this? In the laſt place, they mon 
ſpontaneouſly. The objection ſuppoſes this. Spontaneous motion is different from mechanical 
motion, by the terms ; therefore it muſt require a different immaterial principle, (ſee No 19, 20 
Where is the difficulty in all this? Or rather in what particular is it not demonſtrative? But 
perhaps the Authors who ſtart this objection, imagined it would be unkind not to allow thele 
little animals to be certain by-blowr, the efzs of chance, or of the natural power: of matter ? 
Or that infinite power dath not reach to infinitely ſmall things ; but that this is a field for am bung. 
ling cauſe ſo work in ? But let us imagine the difference of circulation, and the various laws d 
cxconomy in the various ſpecies of theſe creatures, and we ſhall conceive of them in quite ano 
ther light. To which purpoſe I ſhall here ſubjoin a paragraph from Dr. Nils Introdud. ad we 
Phyfic. lect. 5. Cum animalculum guad vis fit corpus organicum, perpendamus pauliſper, quam delicatult 
& ſubtiles eſe debent partes ad ipſum conftituendum, & ad witalem aftimem confervandam na/ 
farie.” Haud ' mehereule facile concipitur, quo fats in tam anguffo fpatiols comprehendi feoſſint; 

cor, quod ipftus vitæ fins eff, muſculf ad motum neceſſarii, glundulæ ad Fquores ſecernenalu, wentri 
ule t& inteftina ad alinienta digerenda, & alia membra imumera fine quibus animal eſt mn 
fote/?. Sed cum fingula menirata membra ſunt etiam corpora organica, alias etiam habebunt partn 
ad ſuas actioner neceſſarias. Conflabunt enim ex flbris, membranulis, tunicis, venii, arteriis, nerui 
& biſee fimilibus canaliculis numero fere infinitis, quorum exilitas imaginationis wires ſuperart 
widetur. At his infinit? propemodum minores efſe debent partes fluidi, quod per canaliculu hoſe 
decurrit, nene ſanguit, lympha & ſpiritus animales, quorum in grandioribus animalibus incredibili 


oft fabukra;. Is this work for any thing but infinite power! Certainly this objection is il 
nat h 
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SECT. I. 


The matured immortality of the ſoul ſhewn from its being 
a fimple or uncompounded ſubſtance ; what this im- 


mortality 1mports. 
A the arguments that are generally brought to ſhew the materiality 

of the ſoul, or the objections againſt its being immaterial, upon 
which our prejudices make us lay great ſtreſs ; for though when a thing is 
once proved true, we need not much concern ourſelves with what is ſaid 
againſt it, ſince there cannot be contrary truths z yet (as hath been lately 
well obſerved) ſince objections founded upon prejudices gain eaſy admit- 
tance, and few words ſerve to make them underſtood, it will not be amiſs 
to take notice of theſe : but this may be done with more eaſe and clear- 
neſs a little farther on. Wherefore, that we may the better underſtand 
the nature of the human ſoul, let us next conſider the conſequences of its 
being a ſimple or uncompounded ſubſtance 3 for if it were made up of parts, 
as matter is, it might be contended that it could naturally be reſolved into 
theſe parts again, by the action of ſomething or other upon it: whereas 
if it hath no parts, or is but one ſingle uncompounded thing, we ſhall be 
fatisfied in our own way, that it is liable but to one change, or caſualty, 
viz. to be annihilated, or to be deſtroyed by a Being to whole power that 
effect is competent. In order to this, and to help us to get the better of 
ſome of our prejudices, whereby we are ſtill apply ing the properties of 
matter to ſpirit, by which, in propriety we ſhould always mean immaterial 
ſubſtance (a); I ſhall premiſe the following obſervations. 


FTER what is ſaid, it might not perhaps be improper to examine 


II. No 


(a) Mr. Locke, in his controverſy with the Biſhop of Morceſter mentioned above, endeavours 
to juſtify his uſing the word ſpirit for a thinking ſubſtance, without excluding materiality out of 
it, by the authority of Virgil and Cicero: where he ſays, « Whether they thought right 
* in this [that the ſoul might be only a ſudtil matter, which might come under the name of 
* aura, or ignis, or ther], I do not ſay; that is not the queſtion ; but whether they ſpoke 

properly, when they called an active thinking ſubſtance, out of which they pe. = 
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II. No ſubſtance or being can have a natural tendency to annibilation, oy gor 
become nothing. That a being which once exiſts ſhould ceaſe to exiſt, is; Ml fl 
real effect, and muſt be produced by a real cauſe : but this cauſe could ny of « 
be planted in the nature of any ſubſtance, or Being, to become a tenden of! 
of its nature; for it could not be a free cauſe, otherwiſe it mult be a Beiny to b 
itſelf, the ſubject of the attribute freedom, and therefore not the property Wl ar 
of another Being; nor à neceſſary cauſe, for ſuch a cauſe is only the effet b 
of ſomething impoſing that neceſſity, and ſo no cauſe at all. | Neceſſary a cl 
cauſes and peſſive powers deny the thing they ſeem to expreſs. This effet % 
therefore muſt be the operation and efficiency of another Being ab ext, and 
One of our prejudices here is, that we imagine Beings may have a natur that 
tendency to change their nature: but then their nature would be incoh. of t 
fiſtent, and deſtructive of itſelf (5); and the ſame argument may be ap. la ch 
plied here to the natura! ſtate of being, in general, as was applied at | of a 


Ne 14. of the firſt ſection to the ſtate of reſt or motion of matter in par- ian 
ticular ; ſince that is but one particular caſe of the natural ſtate of being, ww 
For a tendency to perſevere in the ſame ſtate of nature, and a tendency to ” 

effe 


change it, are contradictories, and impoſſible to be planted in the ſame 
ſubject at once: or (not to urge the contradiction) if the laſt prevailed, 
the remaining in the ſame ſtate, for any given time, would be impoſlible 
We forget the true cauſe of all theſe tendencies, tbe will of God, which it 
is-abſurd to ſuppoſe contrary to itſelf. The tendency in matter to perſevere 
in the ſame ſtate of reſt or motion is nothing but the will of the Creator, 
who preſerves all things in their exiſtence, and manner of exiſtence (e): 


nor 


% groſs and palpable matter, Piritus, ſpirit, &c.” But with ſubmiſſion, I think no man ever 
before defended the propriety of an expreſſion, excluſive of the truth of it, in a philoſophical con 
troverſy. If the acceptation of a word is ſuch as determines the queſtion, without farther argy 
ment, as in this caſe, to juſtify the propriety of it then, is to make the common uſe of language 1 
decide in points of philoſophy. If Cicero or Virgil had wrong ideas as to the immateriality q Nd. 4 
the ſoul, though they expreſſed theſe wrong ideas right, that doth not mend the matter. The 4 
diſpute between the Biſhop and Mr. Locke, was, whether matter could think, and not the claſſial Min im! 
acceptation of the word fþiritus. 57 
) The natures of things are only the ideas in the divine intellect, conſiſtent to be made Mieogitat 
ſubſiſt together in the fame ſubject, extra intellectum; but the idea of a tendency deſtructive of Cato 
that nature (i e. of thoſe other ideas) muſt have been inconſiſtent with them; which points o (2) 
to us the origin of the contradiction. | atural 
{c) Defiant jam Philoſophi continuati motus exquirere cauſam, alia quippe agnoſcenda eft nulla preter pours fi 
trimam illam, que non made metum, ſed res omnes in gt fuo conſervat ; Deum ſeil. Opt: Max. 272 Wing of 
alia 


and therefore naturally immortal. 99 
gor can we have recourſe to another cauſe for the preſervation of imma- 
terial ſubſtance in its exiſtence and manner of exiſtence; taking manner 
of exiſtence in a larger ſenſe, (becauſe being active it can change the ſtate 
of its cogitation (d). Therefore, as I ſaid, theſe tendencies are originally 
to be aſeribed to the will of God, and it is abſurd to ſuppoſe them con- 
trary. What we ſuppoſe a tendency of nature to a change in material things, 
is but the gradual effef? of an exterior cauſe, or immaterial power, working 
a change in them, as when iron expoſed to the air is gradually conſumed 
to ruſt, which is miſtaken for a natural tendency, becauſe of the Nlowneſs 
and imperceptibleneſs of the operation (e). Another of our prejudices is, 
that we argue from a change of accidents of the ſame ſubſtance, to a change 
of the ſubſtance itſelf, (though a change of ſubſtance is improperly called 
a change): and becauſe ſome exterior thing is ſtill effeQing theſe changes 
| of accidents, in ſuch material objects as we are moſt familiar with, we 
imagine that immaterial ſubſtance or being may have a natural tendency to 


* decay or become nothing. But methinks we ſhould quit this prejudice, 
"> nen we ſee, that even this change of accidents of natural bodies is not 
1 effected without the concurrence of Almighty power. 

led, 


III. No being, though it hath power, can have ſuch power as to annibilate 
itſelf: for then it ought to have power to effect that it ſhould have no 
power, which is contradictory ; ſince we are forced to ſuppoſe the thing 
Iſtill remaining, which we ſuppoſe taken away. If a cauſe produceth an ef- 
fect, it muſt have power to finiſh that effect; otherwiſe it could not be 
the cauſe of it: and in this caſe if it had power to finiſh the effect, the 
effect could not be finiſhed, that power till remaining. It is therefore the 
ſame contradiction to ſuppoſe that a being ſhould annihilate itſclf, as that 


co | 
args i ratione per ſeverat motus, quam qua continuatur corporis alicujus figura, color, aut aliæ quæwis 
puage modi affetionum, gue ſemper exdem permanerent, niſi vis aliqua externa cas turbaverit. Intro- 
ty of . ad Ver. Phyfic. Lea. 11. 

The 


(4) The firſt exiſtence of matter, and every change in the manner of its exiſtence, requires 
| immaterial Cauſe. And though every change of the manner of the exiſtence of ſpirit, doth 
ot immediately proceed from the power of God, being active itſelf in changing the ſtate of its 
dogitation ; yet the having received this activity ſhews it no leſs dependent on the will of the 
reator, than if it were preſerved in one continued ſtate of inactivity. 

(2) Philolophers obſerve this is effected by a fermentation, which, by the laſt ſection, is no 
gatural power of matter. For air (ſays Sir I Newton, Opt. p. 355.) abounds with acid va 


br eter Peurs fit to promote ſermentations, as appears by the ruſting of iron and copper in it, the kind 
x. : ing of fire by blowing, and the beating of the heart by means of reſpiration. 
4 O 2 it 
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it ſhould create itſelf; namely, that it ſhould aff when it is not. Yet w th 
contract a prejudice, which makes us fancy that a Being could put an end to 
to itſelf, as when a man gives himſelf a deadly wound. But it is begging tel 
the queſtion to ſay that a man annihilates himſelf in ſuch a caſe; and it ù th 
from ſuch inſtances only that we contract this prejudice. The ſtrength of {MW fit 
the man's arm doth that, which with the ſubſequent efficiency of other tic 
cauſes, brings on the end of life; which it is not allowed is the end 9 

Being, more than the change of figure or poſition in mattter is the annihi. 

lation of matter. In the preſent caſe, by ſuppoſition, no cauſe co-operate, as 
beſides the power of the Being itſelf ; and there is no tendency to annihi. in 
lation in the nature of any being without the efficiency of ſome other (WF th 
cauſe, by what was ſaid juſt now, Ne 2, But chiefly, by what is ſad ne 
there, it is God who preſerves all things in Being and exiſtence-: therefor WF in 
no Being can annihilate either itſelf, or any other Being, without it wen ha 
ſuppoſed able to reſiſt infinity of power, which conſtantly preſerves them, 


IV. It will be ſaid, ſince finite Beings have no tendency to annihilation, ther 
will be need of no power to preſerve them in their natural ſtate, But to thi 


it is anſwered firſt, that any Being (this ſtone for inſtance) as exiſting thi of 
minute, hath no neceſſary connexion with itſelf, as exiſting the next, Thi 99 
is of the nature of all contingent Beings; every minute of their exiſtence is in- pc 


dependent of all the reſt, and therefore muſt depend upon ſomething elſe : for thei N 
exiſtence by the terms, is not abſolutely independent of all things; otherwik be 


it would not be contingent, but neceſſary. If the exiſtence of a Being ti © 
minute inferred its exiſtence the next, it would be a phyſical contradi&ion ſu 
that any thing that had ever once exiſted, ſhould ever ceaſe to exiſt ; a 
eontingent exiſtence would be the cauſe of neceſſary exiſtence ; which is ab be 


ſurd. And ſecondly, this brings us, by another kind of reaſoning, u re 
what was aſſerted N“ 2, and which is the chief anſwer to this objectio It 
That the non-tendency of beings to change their ſtate, or their tendency ft 
to perſevere in their Being and exiſtence, hath no other cauſe but the «iM *© 
of God; and that tendency is but this continued act of his will exerted = 
and taking effect. It would be abſurd then to ſay, becauſe the tendency o * 
Beings to remain in their ſtare of exiſtence, ſuppoſes the conſtant concur: 

rence of the will and power of God; therefore ſuch a tendency ſuperſeds 

the will and power of God in their actual preſervation : and yet the ob td 
gion comes juſt to this. We ſaw in the laſt ſection, when ſpeaking of u tal 
coheſion of matter, that i ie is a continual power impreſſed, which conſtitut ® 
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and therefore naturally immortal. 101 
the ſolidity of it. And generally, ſince zo will and zo do, is the ſame thing 
to infinite power, the preſervation of all things, whether material or imma- 
terial, is the ſame, or equal to a continued creation. A continued act of 
the will is a continued act: a ſuſpenſion of an act of the will is itſelf a po- 
fitive act, (as will appear in the next ſection). And therefore the preſerva- 
tion of Being, and its annihilation, require as poſitive an act, as its creation. 


V. Theſe things being premiſed, it appears that all ſubſtance equally, 
as well material as immaterial, cannot ceaſe to exiſt but by an effect of 
infinite Power. And the only remaining change it can be liable to from 
the agency of any ſecond cauſe, is in its accidents, or ſuch properties as are 
not neceſſary to it, as ſuch a ſubſtance ; but which being altered, it re- 
mains ſtill a ſubſtance with the ſame fundamental and ſpecific properties ic 
had before; that is, ſtill the ſame ſubſtance. 


VI. All the changes of this kind, which happen to matter, are effected 
in it, becauſe it is a ſubſtance compounded of parts, and again diviſible 
into parts, each of which is a ſolid, extended, diviſible, figured ſubſtance ; 
or hath the eſſential properties of the whole, of which it is a part, as much 
as the whole hath. For in any indiviſible of matter, ſuppoſing ſuch were 
poſſible, we can conceive no change poſſible : becauſe it would imply a 
contradiction. It could not be changed in ſolidity or extenſion ; that would 
be to change it in quantity, which could only be effected by adding parts 
to it, which is no change in itſelf ; or by taking parts from it, which by 
ſuppoſition it hath not. It could not be changed in figure or dimenſions, 
without a change of the poſition of parts, which it hath not. If it ſhould 
be ſaid, that it might be changed from reſt to motion, or from motion to 
reſt, this is no change of this indiviſible conſidered alone, but a change of 
it conſidered with relation to ſomething elle ; to wit, other parts, the di- 
ſtance between which and it is changed. Even in abſolute motion nothing 
is effected but a determination of the inactivity, or reſiſtance, to one part 
more than another, which is no intrinſic mutation of ſubſtance or ſubſtan- 
tial properties (). In ſhort, this indiviſible could undergo no change in 

| itſelf, 

V) In abſolute or real motion, the force, moment or reſiſtance, is only determined to one 
ſide, I think, or receives a particular direction, but is not changed in quantity, unleſs we 


take it relatively, or with reſpect to a terminus à quo. By N 12. of the ſirſt ſection, if we fix 
on ſuch a terminus, the reſutance of matter is endleſly increaſible. In receding from the ter. 
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itſelf, no not from any power, but a change of ſubſtance, or annihilation, 
which is not a change properly ſpeaking. If the matter of our bodies were 
ſuch an indiviſible, we could be affected with none of the viciflitudes we 
are now affected with; but our material part would be as indiſſoluble as now 
our thinking part is, which is indeed affected with the changes of the body, 
but without any fundamental change or alteration in its own ſubſtance. 


VII. All the changes then which happen to matter, are effected in it, 
becauſe it is a ſubſtance compounded of parts, and again diviſible into 
parts, each of which is a ſolid, diviſible, extended, figured ſubſtance, or 
hath the eſſential properties of the whole of which it is a part, as much az 
the whole hath. But ſurely this can never be ſaid of afive perceptive fub- 
ſtance that it is compounded of parts, which are likewiſe a&ive perceptive 
ſubſtances ; we ſhould then have as many different perceptions and con- 
ſciouſneſſes as there were different parts of the ſoul : nor could ſuch parts 
ſubject an active perceptive ſubſtance to mortality, or corruption, though 
ſeparated ; for theſe parts could not be other than active perceptive ſub- 


ſtances, 


minus of reſt, it may always receive another degree of celerity, and therefore will make ano- 
ther degree of reſiſtance. This is becauſe of the degree of reſiſtance it made to receive that 
celerity. It could not make two degrees of reſiſtance to be ſtopt, unleſs it had made two de- 
grees of reſiſtance to be put into that motion. So that the increaſe of moment ſuppoſes a pre- 
vious repetition of equal reſiſtances to equal changes. And therefore this reſiſtance taken abſo- 
lutely, is always the ſame, as much as the inactivity is, as in N? 13. of that ſection. How. 


ever, in caſe one ſhould be tenacious of the contrary, not much depends on this. But having 


mentioned moment as an affection of real motion in matter, let me be permitted to explain, and 
reſtrain a little, what Mr. Locke hath advanced concerning the motion of all finite ſpirits. In 
Book 2. chap. 23. ſect. 17 and 18. having enumerated the primary ideas peculiar to body and 
ſpirit, as contra-diſtinguiſhed to each other, he makes mobility common to them both; which he 
illuſtrates and defenc's, ſect. 19, 20 and 21, He hath before aſcribed motivity, or a power of 
putting body into motion by thought, to ſpirit, as one of the ideas peculiar to it; fo that by 
mobility he ſeems to mean a capacity in ſpirit of being moved, by ſomething ab extra, and not 
the power of moving, which is included in motivity ; eſpecially ſince he makes mobility com. 
mon to both matter and ſpirit. Which, with ſubmiſſion, I think is very wrong, and tends to 
confound the natures of the two ſubſtances he would diſtinguiſh, We fay a thing is moveable, 
which can be moved by a force applied ab extra : thus a table or a chair is moveable. And 
conſequently we call a thing immoveable, which no force applied, or that we can apply, is 
able to move : thus a houſe or a mountain is ſaid to be immoveable. Now a ſubſtance that no 
way impedes motion, but effects it, can with no propriety, I think, have the capacity of 
mobility aſcribed to it, as it is aſcribed to body, a ſubſtance which reſiſts motion, and no 
way effeQs it, and therefore wants an external mover. To make ſpirit material, and ſo at once 
both 


and therefore naturally immortal. 107 


ſtances, as much as the whole is whoſe parts they are, any more than the 
parts of matter could be unſolid or unextended. Parts of any ſubſtance 
muſt be of the ſame ſubſtance, by the terms, and of the ſame nature 
wich the whole, of which they are parts; differing only from the whole in 
more or leſs, but not in nature and fundamental properties; otherwiſe the 
ſubſtance F theſe parts would not be the ſame with that of the whole: or 
they would be parts of the ſame ſubſtance, and not of the ſame ſubſtance, 
which. is contradictory. This is implied, I ſay, by the terms, when we 


ſay. parts of the ſame ſubſtance ; for that is the ſame ſubſtance conſidered as 
having parts in it; where, by the ſuppoſition, the ſubſtance, and there- 


fore the ſubſtantial properties in the parts, are the ſame as in the whole, 
That which adds weight to this reaſoning is, that as it appeared in the 


| lift Scion, that activity and perceptivity can belong only to immaterial ſub- 


ſtance 3 ſo it ſhall be ſhewn in the next, hat they muſt always belong to it, or 


ate inſeparable from it. Therefore, if this ſubſtance hath parts, every 
part muſt be active and perceptive, And the actual ſeparation of ſuch 


doch to cauſe and hinder motion, is a plain contradiction. Spirit, it is true, ſtops motion; but 
| it is by the ſame living efficacy, by which it begins it; not by a deadneſs and refiflance in it 
e to be moved. Beſides, a ſpirit when it moves, hath no moment, as body hath, proceeding 
© from its vis inertia. It cannot be ſaid to reſiſt being brought from motion to reſt, or from 
© reſt to motion; fince it effects theſe changes. If it moved circularly, it could have no cen- 
| trifugal force. When a man walks, his ſpirit moves his body; but is not moved by it. If 
both were moved, there would be no mover. Nay, even in the journey betwixt London and 
 Oxfird, where the man's ſpirit is not the mover, but the horſes move the coach, his body and 
all, his ſpirit doth not impede the motion, or make the draught heavier; or is not properly a 
© moved. So that, in effect, mobility doth not belong in common both to body and ſpirit. 
Nor farther, can motion belong to both, but in very different ſenſes. Mr. Locke ſays, ſect. 


19,——** For having no other idea of motion, but change of diſtance with other beings that 
« are conſidered as at reſt; and finding that ſpirits, &c.” It is true, ſpirits change place, and 


motion in this ſenſe is competent to all finite ſpirits, But in this motion they are not moved but 


movers 3 Which is the diſtinction endeavoured to be confounded. Sceptical people conclude from 


mt a mover is implied; and the affections of moment, refiſtance, and tendency to move in the 


to be of little uſe to our conception, was introduced probably, to fignify that body and ſpĩ- 
rit occu 5 


Parts 


— — ́ > 


this, that whatever moves is material. But it will not follow that whatever moves, as a mover, 
is material, and has the relations of matter. For in the idea of the motion of body, a moved, am 


ſame ſtraight and uniform direction, are neceſſarily included. Were there but one body in the | 
Univerſe, theſe affections would inſeparably attend its motion; and yet then the relation of diſtance - 
would never ſhew motion. The diſtinction of «bi and in loco, which Mr. Locke obſerves, ſect. 21. 


Py ſpace after a diſſerent manner; though we cannot canceive that difference of 
| manner, 
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parts could never be the corruption, or death, of active, perceptive, or 
living ſubſtance, but rather the generation of many, 


VIIT. A living ſubſtance could not conſiſt of other living ſubſtances, a 
a dead ſubſtance may be the aggregate of other dead ſubſtances, upon 
this farther account. Deadneſs is a mere negation, and doth nat want 4 
principle of individuality, to reſtrain and appropriate it to any part of the 
aggregate. It would: be abſurd to ſay, the deadneſs of every part is is 


own particular, or individual deadneſs, which can be aſcribed to no other 


part; and the deadneſs of the whole is likewiſe its individual deadneſs, 
which muſt be different from the deadneſs of all the parts. It would be 
abſurd, I ſay, to ſpeak thus. But activity being a poſitive power, wants 
a principle of individuality ; or the activity of any part, muſt as certainly 
be the power of that part, and not of another, as its ſubſtance is the ſub. 
ſtance of it only, and not the ſubſtance of another. Or if we conſider the 
activity of any part as a property, it muſt have that part, in excluſion of 
all others, as the ſubject of its inheſion. And we may reaſon the ſame 
way with the perceptivity. If every part were perceptive, nothing could 
hinder the perceptions from being different, and as many as the parts, 
Thus neceſſarily there would be a confuſion and multiplicity of differ. 
ent activities and perceptivities in active perceptive ſubſtances that con. 
ſiſted of other active perceptive parts. And if we can ſtop at theſe part, 
of which we have been ſpeaking, it is well: but if we are forced to alloy 
of active perceptive ſubſtances that do not conſiſt of parts; why ſhoull 
we contend at all for parts in ſuch ſubſtances from the beginning? And if 
we contend for parts at all, what reaſon can there be given for ſtopping at 
theſe parts, and not contending for other and other parts in infinitum, which 
will make the abſurdity monſtrous ? And in either caſe, the activity and per- 
ceptivity of the whole could never be one ſimple and uncompounded ativity 
and perceptivity; or be individual 70 it, in oppoſition zo the parts : but con 
trarily, the activity and perceptivity of each part would have its principł 
of individuality in that part, in oppoſition 0 the whole ; and all together, 
they would appear various, confuſed, and divided; and one individual living 

being could never reſult from them. If it ſhould be ſaid, that the aCtivity 

and perceptivity of each part would not be different from that of another ; it 

is as if we ſhould ſay, the ſubjects of inheſion of theſe properties would not 

be different the one from the other, or that theſe parts are but one and the 

ſame part, or that the ſoul is not made up of parts, or is indivi/ible. 
5 IX, The 
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IX. The parts of 8 8 perceptive. * if i it de have. any, 
muſt be alſo active and perceptive from this conſideration, that to ſuppoſe 
ic otherwiſe, is to allow that afivity and perceptivity may reſult from the, 
joining together dead inert parti; which is the ſame. contradiction, whether 
we allow it in material or immaterial ſubſtance. ; for it is to make the 
effect perfecter than the cauſe, by ſuppoſing perceptivity and ſpontaneity 
both of motion and thought, 1 ! reaſon itſelf, to ariſe from the mere. ad- 
dition, or junction, of things dead and inert, to other things equally dead 
and inert. We ſhall ſee, when we come again to ſpeak. of Mr. Locke's ſu- 
peradded property of life, ſenſe, and ſpontaneous; motion,, that it could have 
no ſubje& of inheſion, beſides. the mere junction of dead parts to dead 
parts: but that janion or addition, which is itſelf a property, ſhould be 
the ſubject of another property, is agamſt ſenſe and reaſon. . Therefore 
again, if an active perceptive ſubſtance can have parts, they muſt of ne- 
ceſlity be active and perceptive. And if theſe parts are indiviſible, we 


ate at length come to indiviſible living ſubſtances ; and as ſuch, not liable 


to any change except annihilation. But he who contends, that living ſub- 
ſtance muſt, be compounded. of parts, cannot conſiſtently with himſelf. be 
ſuppoſed to ſtop any where, but muſt rather aſſert that theſe. parts are ſtill 
diviſible into other parts: in which caſe he muſt likewiſe ſay, that each 
part, in any diviſion, or ſubdiviſion, is active and perceptive, for the rea- 
ſon juſt now aſſigned, viz. becguſe otherwiſe the whole could not be 


active and perceptive. This would be to multiply living beings endleſly, 


inſtead of ſhewing that they are mortal and corruptible. Nor could he 


make an individual living . ſoul out of, a compoſition of theſe. The con- 


ſciouſneſſes reſulting from the activity and perceptivĩty of each part would 
be various and infinite. From what is already ſaid, we cannot be at a loſs for 
an anſwer, if any one ſhould be ſo humour ſome as to ay, that actiye per- 
ceptive ſubſtance may be compounded of diſſimilar parts, ſome of which 


only are active, and others inert: for the firſt ſort * ſecluding the laſt, 


would be «Give fubſtance. ©; we; 


464 


X Thus a-living ſubliance. mage; ap af dead parts. is, a contradiction 3 


and. a living ſubſtance made up of living parts, is not one living ſub- 
ſtance, but as many diſtin living ſubſtances, as there are diſtin& living 
parts in it. And indeed this compoſition and diviſibility of living ſub- 
ſtance muſt infer the lame. conſequences, od if we ſuppoſed matter , 
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thinking living ſubſtance : the ſame multiplicity, or rather infinite varie 
of conſciouſneſs and perception, muſt be as well in the one caſe as the other 
But this is not only falſe, as plainly appears from the ſimplicity of our 
conſciouſneſs and perception, but cannot poſſibly be of any ſervice to thoſe 
who aſſert the ſoul's mortality; for ſince every part muſt be a livi 
part into which either ſubſtance, be it matter or ſpirit, is diviſible, be- 
cauſe a living whole could never be made up öut of any number of dead 
parts. They muſt neceſſarily of courſe by this ſuppoſed diviſibility, mul. 
tiply living beings without end, or at laſt ſtop at indiviſible living ſub- 
ſtances, which are liable to no efſential alteration, and can never ceaſe to 
be by any other means than annihilation. And from hence it follows, 
that parts and diviſibility are not affections conſiſtent with active percep- 
tive ſubſtance, which muſt be one, and ſimple, without compoſition. 
Divifibility is ſuch an affection of ſubſtance, as mews on the one hand, 
that matter, becauſe diviſible, cannot think, or be a living ſubſtance; and 
on the other, that ſpiritual * becauſe er r cannot be divi- 
ſible, or "ve 1 5 L t ibn 


XI. The human foul Gen n no has} en 15 indifloluble i in its 
nature, by any thing that hath not power to deſtroy or annihilate it. 
And ſince it hath not a natural tendency to annihilation, nor a power to 
annihilate itſelf, nor can be annihilated by any Being finitely powerful 
only; without an immediate act of the omnipotent Creator to annihilate 
it, it muſt endlefly abide an afive perceptive fubſtance, ' without either fear 
or hopes of dying through all eternity. Which is, in other words, to be im- 
mortal as to the agency of all natura} or ſecond cauſes; i. e. naturally 
immortal. And this is the immortality which the Atheiſt, and really f in 
the general what all men infiſt moſt upon. We inſiſt to have it proved 
in our own way; and demand that it may be ſhewn immaterial, ſimpk 
and uncompounded in its nature, as a pledge and fecurity that it is never 
to die. Lucretius places the mortality of it in its being material; and 
when he imagines he hath provedithat, he adds, as the criterion of immor- 
tality, that ſuch a ſubſtance muſt be ſimple without parts, becauſe a 
change or loſs of parts is the _ of that oe 00 Ic is ttue, the im. 
err 


00 4 — fl prmt wo, wr tn, 
Immortale quod eft quicquam : nec diffiuere filum z , | | 
Nam guodcungue ſuis mutatum finibus exit, 
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materiality of the ſoul is a fatisfying pleaſant contemplation, eſpecially 
when we perceive that it is impoſſible. that ever matter can become active 
or percipient, by any power, or in any the leaſt degree; and in conſe- 
quence of this diſcovery come to the knowledge of ſeveral other moſt 
weighty and uſeful truths: but were there not more direct and proper 
proofs, the endleſs duration of the human ſoy! would remain precarious. 

The Atheiſt artfully ſeeks the leaſt direct and remoteſt kind of proof ; 
both becauſe he thinks it hardeſt to be given, and becauſe, when given, 

it proves not enough; for if that only could be given, he would not 
want other ſubterfuges, the laſt of which I ſhall endeavour to prevent in 
the next ſection. Indeed the neceſſary perfections of the Deity, which 
ſtand engaged for, and demand our appearance in a ſecond period; and 
the nature of our rational pleaſures and deſires, which ſhew that we were 
deſigned by an infinitely rational Being for endleſs exiſtence, are the things 
that give the ſanction of demonſtration to the immortality of the ſoul. 

No very great ſtreſs could elſe be laid upon the ſimplicity or diviſibility of 
its ſubſtance; ſince ſurely we may ſay, it would be as eaſy for Omnipo- 
tence to deſtroy a fimple ſubſtance, as for ſecond cauſes to diſſolve a com- 
pounded one. Let it be conſidered, that immateriality is as certainly 
competent to the ſouls of brutes, as of men: but the arguments proving 
the laſt immortal, from the rational nature, and the neceſſary perfections 
of the Deity, are altogether i incompetent to them. And it hath been the 
conſtant endeavour of the Sceptic to ſnew a parity, and run a parallel, 


between theſe two ſpecies (9). r from what hath been ſaid in the 
| laſt 


Continud hoe mors eft illius quod fuit ante. 
Lib. 3. ver. 516, 
And after at ver. 807. he ſays, | 
Præterea quæcungue manent æterna, neceſſe "ſt, 
Aut quia ſunt ſolido cum corpore, reſpuere ictus. 
Aut ideo durare ætatem poſſe per omnem, 
Plagarum quia ſunt expertia ; ficut inane'ſt, 
Quod manet intactum, neque ab iu fungitur hilum. 

6 And many good men (as was faid in the end of the laſt ſection) are needleſly terrified 
left every thing ſhould not be different in theſe two ſpecies ; hence they fight againſt the imma- 
teriality of brute-ſouls, as the moſt dreadful phenomenon philoſophy could diſcover. Thus a 
learned and pious Author (ſee the Book called The procedure, extent, and limits of human Under- 
flanding, p. 173, 174.) ſays, * They who hold ſenſitive perception in brutes to be an argument 
- < & the immateriality of their ſouls, find themſelves under a neceſlity of allowing thoſe fouls 
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6 The ſiul a fimple or uncompoundid ſubſtance, | 

laſt ſeftion, it is plain, that even compounded, ot material ſubſtances, 

are not 2. and much 10 — my by * without the imme- 
dilate 


o 1 ca likewiſe: ac cel fo an ar 
cc of thoſe irrational i immortal ſouls after the diflolution, of their bodies,. and what ſort of im. 
« mortality to conceive for them, that they imagine them all to return to the great ſoul or 
< ſpirit of the world; or by a metemipſychoſis' to paſs into the bodies of fucceeding ani. 
* mals; and then when they have done their work, at the end of the world, they are to be 
< diſcharged out of Being, and again reduced to their primitive nothing.“ Let me ; aſk, if 
this be a good argument, that we are not to allow brutes to be aftuated by an immaterial 
ſubſtance (though; reaſan evinces it) becauſe we cannot tell how the Creator diſpo of theſe 
fouls, after the diſſolution of their bodies ? * hy Jhould, any man embarraſs himſelf abs "this? 
Cannot the thing be done without his contrivance ? Or when' their little bodies were formed 
with ſuch inexpreſſible art and power, was this point left to the determination of ' Philoſophers ? 
Here it is forgot that by natural immortality, no more can be meant; than' that a, being ſhould 
exiſt as long as God doth not extinguiſh it; or as long as he ſupports and preſeryes it: and 
thus there's no being but what is naturally immortal, Even our bodies, might be thas 3 im- 
mortal, God fo willing it. Nay, otherwiſe there is no being at all but what 4s \ naturally 
mortal. By natural immortality cannot be meant tha any being of itſelf, and abſtracting from 
the will and concurrence of God, would remain ſor ever. No being is chu immortil. How 
abſurd is it, when all I ſeck for a de- 
monſtration of it in the nature of the created Being itjelf ! 

The Author continues, © But if theſe ſouls are once granted to be A! i is utterly i in- 
*« conceivable that they ſhould not naturally have the ſame immortality with thoſe which are 
human; fince we cannot with any ſenſe or confiltency diſtinguiſh two different kinds of 
< immortality for created ſpirits. If the ſoul of brutes is immortal, that cannot, when ſe⸗ 

<< parated, be thought to remain altogether in a. ſtate of utter inactivit)) and inſenſibility, 
«* which communicated ſenſe and activity to matter while in conjunction with it. And if ſo, 
they mult be ſenſible of happineſs or miſery ; and, in ſome degree, liable to rewards and 
«« puniſhments as eternal as their ſouls.” Here let me obſerve, that t&e human foul being ra- 
tional, and the brute foul nat, the ane a moral agent, and the other not, 1s the foundation of a 
very conſiſtent and ſolid diſtinction, I conceive, between the one and the other, as to immer. 
zality ; ſo far is it from being utterly inconceiveable ! Here immortality ſeems wholly founded 
upon inmateriality, which is extremely wrong. Beſides, an, agent not moral, though capable of 
pleaſure or pain, is not capable of rewards and puniſhments, by. the very terms, I ſuppoſe. 
Moreover, brutes have not the nobleſt kind of activity, even here, i in a ſtate of union; wiz. 
the command over their paſt perceptions; and ſo this Author cannot argue for that ſpecies 
ot activity in their ſoul when ſeparated. That which. communicated activity to matter when 
in conjunction with it, cannot indeed be utterly, nor any way, inactive, when ſeparated from 
it. But if this be ſo with reſpect to the brute ſoul ; why is it all alang ſaid with reſpect to the 
human ſoul by this Author, that thought and perception is the joint action of matter and fdirit in 
efential union, as he chuſes to expreſs it? He who allows thought, to be the aftion, or effect of 
matter (though but as a partial cauſe, or co- efficient) will hardly be able to prove the neceſſary 
attivity of feparate ſpirits, He concludes, © What beigltens the "abſurdity of this way of 
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diate power. of God : and natural agency, or the natural powers: of matter, 
is (like 9 wy a name for our 5 or at leaſt for our inat- 

. tention 


« thinking is, that in imagining the ſouls of brutes to be immaterial, men muſt neceſſarily di- 
« ſtinguiſh a great variety of them. both in nature and degree ; one ſort for birds, another for 
« beaſts, and another for fiſhes. And theſe mult be all ſubdivided again into very different 
i ſpecies of immaterial ſouls, according to the different ſorts there are under cach of theſe 
« general heads. Nay, every fly and inſect muſt on this ſuppoſition have ſome ſort of im- 
« material ſoul, even down to the cheeſe-mite ; and what is yet more abſurd is, that there 
« muſt be an infinite variety of immortalities imagined to. ſuit the rank and condition of 
« every individual, living, ſenſible creature.” No certainly (ay I) not one ſpecies of 1 immor. 
| tality needs be imagined, but all left to the wiſdom and power of the Creator, who, as hath 
been obſerved before, doth not diſdain to manifeſt the wonders of his knowwedge and power 
in the narrow bounds of theſe inſe&-bodies, nay, to actuate their ſurprizing mechaniſm con- 
Itinually. We are not ſo much as certain of their immortality ; for the immateriality, from 
which it is here inferred, is not concluſive; unleſs this Author ſhews how. And when he 
© hath done that, he will have done no harm to philoſophyjs Laſtly, why is the abſurdity ſo much 
beightened by different ſpecies of immaterial ſouls, more than by different ſpecies of material 
bodies ? There is really no abſurdity here but this, that we chalk out a method for Omnipo- 
ence ; and then reckon every \ deviation from that method abſurd ; and fo, if matter of fact 
did not convince us, we might prove the exiſtence of ſo many different ſpecies of material 
ſbodies impoſſible. What is here ſaid to heighten the abſurdity, viz. that men muſt diſtinguiſh 
ba great variety of immaterial ſouls both in nature and degree, for inſects, fiſhes, birds and 
be Peas. ought rather perhaps to be looked upon as a very great beauty of the creation, and that 
Which ſhews | 2þe rifong ale of immaterial beings maintained, It would be a wide gap, if 
ſhere were nothing between dead matter and the hum u, when we fee ſuch a gradation of 
- orkmanſhip and perfection maintained from rude, unformed earth, through all. the ſpecies 
r plants and animals, up to the. human body. And ſince the ſcale of immaterial Beings is thus 
Tarried up to the human ſoul, it cannot certainly end there. 
| Another late Author, I think; ſpeaks more rationally, (Dr. "Wikis Burnet's Demonſtration, 
Ec. p. 92) « Hence, ſays he, it will follow, by neceſſary conſequence, that every ra- 
tional, ſenſible, and living creature muſt be enducd with ſome immaterial principle, which 
ed is the cauſe of all their rational, ſenſible, or animal operations, c. And below, — «Thurs 
of much we may. ſay with ſafety, that it is not inconſiſtent with reaſon, that there may be ſeveral 
degrees and orders of immaterial beings,. with different powers and faculties, according to their 
. different ends; and that ſuch of theſe as are made to actuate bodies, may be put into different 
bodies, according to their different capacities; and when the immaterial beings are ſeparated 
CN from theſe bodies, ſo that the bodies are dead, it is not inconfiſtent to imagine, that they may 
m tranſmigrate into other bodies, and when they have finiſhed that courſe they were made for, 
the they may either at laſt be annihilated, or if they are capable. of any reward,, God may 
have provided proper recompences for them, according to their ſeveral natures and capa- 


of cities. 'There is nothing i in all this but what is reaſonable.” Now if even we can con: 
* ewe more ways poſſible, and net inconfiltent, how they may be * of ; where is the 
0 | 1 


abſurdity 
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tention. If then, without his act, a hair could not fall from our head for 
which is true in a literal and phyſical ſenſe; our ſouls, though com. be 


pounded, muſt endure for ever, without his act to diſſolve them. im 
be 

abſurdity conſequent upon allowing them to be immaterial ? Though, as 5 this laſt Author well dh we 

- ſerves a little before, it is none of our buſineſs to determine what becomes of them after death. the 


We ſhould never diſſemble any truth for fear of its conſequences. It is directly impoſib WY ane 
that truth ſhould have any bad conſequences. The things we are afraid of may be but oy pet 
own particular prejudices ; and I think it is ſo in the preſent caſe, with reſpect to the imm 
teriality of the brute ſoul. Beſides, if we deny theſe to be immaterial, we deny the moſt cn 
vincing argument for the immateriality of the human ſoul, taken from the neceſſary inaQivity i f 
matter. And thus this learned and pious Author, while he is zealous to eſtabliſh the immortaliy 0 

of the ſoul, becauſe of its being immaterial, goes in eſſect a great way to deny that vey ly, 


immateriality ; and thus ſeems to defeat his own deſigh. The ſceptick, though he is never «a not. 

ſiſtent with himſelf, is yet very clear ſighted to diſcover theſe inconſiſtencies in his Adverſatis join 
and fails not to improve them to his own purpoſes. 

. I 
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SECT. IV. 5 

| . . deac 

| | this 

That the ſoul after death is not in a flate of inſenſibilig d. 

(wh! 


torpor, or deadneſs; but muſt ftill remain an actiu 
living being, when ſeparated from the body. The cn. « 
troverſy between Mr. Locke, and his adverſaries cor 
ſidered, whether the ſoul thinks always, &c. 


E ſhall ſtill ſee farther into the nature of the human ſoul, a! f 

3 \ X be the better able to deal with ſceptical objections; if we ner 
| examine, whether it is neceſſarily active and perceptive, h 
that activity and perceptivity are inſeparable from it. This hath been il 
ſerted above, at Ne y. of the laſt ſection, where the argument in part & 
pends on the proof of it: and though it is but the juſt conſequence of whit 
is already faid ; yet ſince we oftner reflect upon the ſeeming ſtate of in 
activity and imperceptivity, which the ſoul is ſucceſſively thrown int 
while joined to the body, and rather draw our gueſſes about its power and 
life in a ſtate of ſeparation, from theſe, than conclude from juſt re 
ſoning 


- ' © when ſeparated from the body. 

ſoning concerning the nature of ſuch a ſubſtance 3 it will be neceſſary to 

be particular in this point. And leſt an ambiguous uſe of words, not 
"WW importing preciſely the ſame thing, ſhould perplex this matter, it is to 
be obſerved, that by ativity and perceptivity, can only properly be 
meant, a power of acting and a capacity of perceiving, (or let both 

b BW theſe be called ſometimes powers, to ſave words); and by being active 


and perceptive, is meant the exerciſe of theſe powers, or real action and 
perception : though perhaps this diſtinction hath not been exactly ob- 
ſerved before, where it was conceived nothing depended upon it. And firſt 
let us conſider, whether the ſoul hath the powers themſelves, in a ſtare 
of ſeparation 3: and, if it hath, whether it then exerciſes them; and laſt- 
ly, whether it neceſſarily exerciſes them then, or cannot be not. active and 
not-percipient, ſo to ſpeak, when either entirely ſeparated from matter, or 
joined to a ſyſtem of matter always rightly diſpoſed, 
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II. Now that a ſubſtance having the power of action, while joined to 
another dead ſubſtance, as the foul hath while joined to the body, by 
what is ſaid, ſect. 2. ſhould only have this power while joined to that 
dead ſubſtance, and be deprived of it when ſeparated from that, includes 
this plain contradiction, that a ſubſtance having (ſeparately) no power to 
lind, by being joined to another ſubſtance, having alſo no power to act, 
(which is true of the body univerſally) acquires a power of action, and 
exerciſes that power. Which is the ſame thing as to ſay that this power 
lis an effect, and yet of nothing; for the uniting together of tuo powerleſs 
Wubpances can never be the cauſe of this power. It will be needleſs to reply, 
that two inactive ſorts of matter, or liquors, by being united, or mixed, 
will act, ſtir, or ferment ; ſince it hath been ſhewn above, (/2Z. 1. No 14, 
15, &c. and /e#. 2. Ne 3, 4, 5, Sc.) that inſtances of this kind are the effect 
di ſomething not matter, an immaterial power immediately impreſſed. 
he mutual action of the particles on each other in all ſuch inſtances, 
vs their inertneſs, or reſiſtance to a change of ſtate, and an inert 
Five particle of matter is a glaring contradiction. Beſides that in all 


|, and 
e nen 
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irt de ach caſes, a prodigious force is exerted by the leaſt particles, which is 
f whit realy againſt the poſſibility of their being the mechanical cauſe of ſuch 
of u tce themſelves, as hath at large been ſhewn (a). Beſides, there is no 
1 in YR arguing 
ver and 


(a) Let the following inſtances be conſidered in this light (Sir % Newton's Opticks, p. 352.) 
And when water and oil of vitriol poured ſucceſſively into the ſame veſſel grow very hot in 
WO * the 


{tf rev 
ſoning 
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arguing for the poſſibility of a contradiction, ſuch as that tes powerleſs jib. 
tances ſoould beget power between them by being united. If two ſubſtance, 
both without power by ſuppoſition, when ſeparate, ſhould, by their 
union, beget power, it would be no longer impoſſible for matter to think; 
for the inactive parts of the ſame ſubſtance might as well become active 
by being joined; as two different ſubſtances both inactive. It is the want 
of power in; the things themſelves that makes the contradiction, not their 
diverſity. How ſurpriſing then is our general prejudice and inattention 
Though power is the perfecteſt and moſt precious thing in the world, 
and nothing could be a cauſe without it, nothing could make up the 
loſs. of it, if it were. deficient ; yet we think nothing eaſier to be found, 
or .to be ſupplied,! We allow, for inſtance, that two dead ſubſtance 
may procreate this eſſence of nature (fo. to call it) between them ! And 
what wonder is it then, if we turn Atheiſts and Sceptics; committing 
ſuch an outrageous violence on our reaſon; on truth ! Ir is what is called 
4.,cicle in . reaſoning, and, a circle of cauſation, to make the body, that 
ive by. the mis the cauſe of an to the: ſoul wy a i * no leſs a 
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4. the mixing, 8 1 argue a | great motion in the parts of the beet And does na 
+ this motion argue that the parts of the two liquors in mixing coaleſce with violence, and by 
« conſequence ruſh towards one another with an accelerated motion? And when Aqua fortis c 
« ſpirit of vitriol poured upon filings of iron, diſſolves the filings with a great heat and ehul 
„ Jition, is not this heat and ebullition effected by a violent motion of the parts, and doe 
«« not that motion argue that the acid parts of the liquor ruſh towards the parts of the men 
with violence, and run forcibly into its pores, till they get between its outmoſt particles, au 

1 the main maſs of the metal, and ſurrounding thoſe particles looſen. them from the main mal, 
« and ſet them at liberty to float off into the water ?” To read this lively deſcription, it woll 
appear that zheſe ſmall particles ſet about their work, like ſo many little engineers, and demoliſh ou 
of the hardeſt metals we know, which the grinding between ſolid rocks could never perform. | 
is even obvious to common ſenſe, whatever hath been thought hitherto, that” it is impoſſible thi 
ſhould be the effect oſ ſluggiſh things, imperceptible for their littleneſs, without an immun 
rial power, exerted in them. If they perform this by moment or force, it is plain they reli 
the impreſſion of it; if they are attracted at a, diſtance, it is the demonſtrable _— of immate 
rial power. See tlie laſt part of the note (x) Ne 11. dl. 2. 

(5) This argument is ſet in a Hir and true tight, by 3 in his dying Pech to his fors 
(apud Neharh.) "Oure i ene, @ rade, (ſays he) ed robro rareri ira, os 4 Yon Te n ani 
Nuß chart o ng «1% der 5 veory r, rn. Of I Cr. T& gur * dra d 41 
ares xcc v of » 5 Jux, Larra regie. ods ys a Acre ige 4 u dude ves. Loge & 
ae Aye vyhn⁰,ͤ, od; Tedro mirurwe, AAA dra Anfareg xa xaos; 6 vols dp, riri a 
Much Gres cube aro wa, x. r. A, Both theſe arguments ought to be got by heart. TiX 
whole ſpeech is divine. 5 B 
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abſurdity to make them mutually the cauſe of life and thought to each 


other. Wherefore we muſt ſay, that the ſoul hath the power of action, 
when not united to the body; or after it is ſeparated from it. 


Ul. This truth may be alſo made appear thus. Since it hath been 
ſhewn that matter is a dead ſubſtance in all reſpects, it follows that im- 


material ſubſtance, or the ſoul, is the only thing in us that hath active 


power. And ſince it hath active power, that power mult inhere in it, 
as in its ſubject; or the power muſt belong to the ſoul, as @ property of 


its nature. It cannot belong to the ſoul as a mere accident ; for (once - 


more) power cannot be produced by accident, (or a Being cannot be 
endued with power by accident; ) otherwiſe we ſhall never be able to 
ſtop any where; all power might be thus produced by accident, and 
we muſt give up the principles of reaſoning. And ſince active power 
muſt belong to the ſoul, as a property of its nature, that property can- 
not be. ſeparated from it; without deſtroying its nature altogether. For 
certainly power is the greateſt. perfection of any Being as the want of 
power is the greateſt imperfection. And a Being cannot be deprived of 
the greateſt perfection of its nature, without having its nature altogether 
deſtroyed. Thus active power could no more be ſeparated from the ſoul, 
without an act of Omnipotence to deſtroy its nature, than ſolidity (or 
inactivity) could be ſeparated from matter, without an act of Omnipo- 


tence to deſtroy the nature of matter. And a man cannot demand a. 


ſtronger proof of this point in reaſon and philoſophy; for we cannot 
go beyond the matures of things; or beyond that power which is the 
origin of the natures of things, without demanding that the ſoul itſelf 
ſhould be independent. All that men want is to be ſatisfied that power 
belongs to che nature of the ſoul itſelf, in oppoſition to its belonging to 
matter. And indeed it is abſolutely neceſſary that, as one ſpecies of 
ſubſtance [matter] is utterly inactive, by its nature and conſtitution ; ſo 
another ſpecies of it [ſpirit] ſhould have activity and power, by its na- 
ture and conſtitution, This, I ſay, is abſolutely neceſſary ; otherwiſe wwe 
ſhould make activity and power a mere accident in nature, which is prodi- 
giouſly abſurd. Wherefore we muſt ſay (as before) that the ſoul» hath 


the power of action, when not united to the body; or after it is ſeparated 
from it, 


Q IV. It 
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IV. If the ſoul hath the power of action when not united to the body, 
it muſt certainly have the capacity of perceiving then alſo : for to be 
active, without being percipient of the action, is to be active, not from an 
internal principle, or the power of action, but from mechanical neceſſity, im- 
poſed by ſomething from without. To be active implies the will to ag, 
If any thing acts without willing the action, it either acts againſt its will, 


and then it is a percipient conſcious Being; though rather forced than wil. 


ling, in this caſe: or if it cannot have will either for or againſt the action, 
it is a mechanical inſtrument of action only, and no agent. Indeed activity 
imports to be living, and life without perception is not to be conceived: 
ſo that activity includes perceptivity in itſelf; and whatever neceſſity there 
is for che ſoul's being active in a ſeparate ſtate, the mow there is alſo for 
its being percipient then on 


V. But farther, if the foul hath the power of action in a ſtate of {. 
paration, we muſt ſay that it hath it always, and without mterruption, 
fince it hath it in eff, and independent of matter : nor can any the leaſt 
ſhadow of reaſon be conceived, why it ſhould have it at one time, and 
not at another; or become endued with the power of action by fits and 
ſtarts. And indeed, though the exerciſe of the powers of activity and 
perceptivity may be frequently interrupted, by the indiſpoſition of the 
body, with which the ſoul is cloſely united; yet it is impoſſible that it 
fhould-at any time be without the powers themſelves, even in a ſtate of union 
with the body; or ſo be, at any time, that it could not act and per- 
ceive, if the indiſpoſition of the body were taken off : for that is meant 
by having the power, but not the exerciſe of it. However, let us ſup- 
poſe that it were ſo. If the ſoul at any time, while it is united to matter, 
were in a ſtate of total inactivity and an and it would be in a 


(e) We lee ſome inferior creatures, that do not change place, Amal quite diveied of ative 
power, whoſe perception is yet indeſinent. And if we will reaſon from our own experience, our 
active power is much more liable to be impaired, than our perceptive capacity. If we cannot 
have activity or lay it aſide, at our pleaſure, as will ſtill appear more plain in going on; common 
ſenſe diftates to us, that it is ſtill leſs in our power to have a capacity or lay it aſide, at pleaſure. 
Perception 1s often more intenſe, or heightened, where the active power is weakened, with reſpect 
to our bodies; and becauſe it is weakened, as in a gouty limb. In ſhort, the very loweſt kind of 
life ſeems to conſiſt in the perceptive capacity: ſo that we can never imagine this removed 
from a living Being. Theſe ſeveral conſiderations may help us to overcome our prejudices in this 
particular, 


ſtats 
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fate of deadneſs, as much as matter itſelf, which never had, and never 
can have theſe powers ; and it would be impoſſible for it to recover itſclf 
out of ſuch a ſtate; juſt as it is impoſſible for any thing that never had 
life, to make itſelf living. If it could recover itſelf, it muſt be by an 
act of the will, i. e. it muſt will its own recovery: but this is plainly 
contradiQory ; for that would infer that it was previouſly recovered, ſince 


it had the powe, of willing, that is, of action. Nor could it recover itſelf 
withgut an act of the will; for recovering itſelf, by the terms, ought to 


be its own act: but to act without willing the action, is not to act, as 


was ſhewn juſt now. In a word, to recover itſelf, is to exert the power 
it is ſuppoſed to want. And as it could not recover itſelf from this ſtate 
of deadneſs, ſo neither could it be recovered from it by the dead matter 
of the body, which is the only refuge our prejudices can have recourſe 
to, for kindling up new life in the ſoul. This would be ſtill to incur 


| the former contradiction of ſuppoſing tuo powerleſs ſubſtances to procreate 


between them the power of action. It is in itſelf the moſt expreſs contra- 
diction, that one dead ſubſtance ſhould make another dead ſubſtance 
living. And there is no other cauſe here comes in queſtion, on the Sceptic's 
ſuppoſition, beſides two dead ſubſtances. To call in the aid of à creating 


power, to refurniſh the ſoul with life, would be to give up his plea. Every 


thing muſt be contrary then to what he contends for. If then at any 


| time the ſoul, while united to matter, were in a ſtate of total inactivity 
and imperceptivity, it would be in a ſtate of final inactivity and imper- 
ceptivity, and the creature would be dead in all ſenſes. Therefore we 
S muſt ſay that in the time of the deepeſt ſleep, or the greateſt bodily 
| indiſpoſition, the ſoul retains the powers of action and perception, as 


much as when it exerciſes them, or is really active and percipient. 
And if this be ſo while the ſoul is united to dead matter, which ſo far 
affects it, as to impede the exerciſe of theſe powers; it muſt be ſo 2 
fortiori, in a ſtate of ſeparation, Wherefore, as before we were forced to 
own, that activity and perceptivity belonged only to immaterial ſub- 


| ſtance; ſo now we muſt own that they belong always to it, or are inſeparable 


from it. 


VI. Since the ſoul hath the power of activity, and the capacity of per- 
ceptivity, in a ſtate of ſeparation from matter, it muſt alſo exerciſe that 
power, or be really active, and really percipient in that ſtate. For firſt, as 
to aFivity z, to give the ſoul a power of action always, and to deny it the 
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exerciſe of that power always, unleſs it be united to dead matter, is to 
deny it the power of action, unleſs it be thus united to dead matter; 
which is to make this power the effect of its being united to dead matter; 
or elſe it is trifling about words, to give it the power of action, and 
yet make it want another power to exerciſe that power. At that rate, it 
muſt have a third power to exerciſe the ſecond; and ſo on. If it hath 
the power in a ſtate of ſeparation, but never exerts any action; it muſt 
be either from defect of power, or defect of will. To ſay that it is from 
defect of power, is a contradiction in terms: it hath been ſhewn to have 
it always. If it be ſaid, that it doth not exerciſe the power for want of 
will, it muſt will the not exerciſing it; which is alſo a contradiction in 
terms: for this very willing (or rather nilling) is exerciſing it; ſince 1 
weill implies both action and perception. And it cannot be ſaid that it 

doth not will at all, for or againſt the exerciſing it: for a Being that 
doth not exert an action, and yet hath the power at all times, muſt be 
free to exert it, or not. But that a free Being ſhould do one of two 
things, about which its freedom is converſant, without an act of the will, 
is againſt the nature of freedom. Exerciſing freedom without willing, is 
as much as to fay, exerciſing it mechanically, neceſſarily, or without free. 
dom; which is contradictory. Wherefore the ſoul really acts, ſometimes 
at leaſt, in a ſtate of ſeparation, as was aſſerted. As to the capacity of 
perceiving, the concluſion is ſtill more plain. We have this capacity at all 
times ; and are really percipient ſometimes, becauſe active. In perceiving 
we are purely neceſſary and paſſive, or it is not in a living Being's power 
to become impercipient at pleaſure, more than to become dead at plea- 


ſure ; perception is the very loweſt ſtate of living. Wherefore (ab- 


ſtracting from all impediments and obſtructions, which are removed in a 
ſtate of ſeparation) we cannot conceive perceptivity to conſiſt in the bar 
capacity, without the creature's being actually and indeſinently percipient. 


VII. Farther therefore, the ſoul not only acts and perceives ſometimes, 
in a ſtate of ſeparation from the body, but it always as and perceives in that 
tate: or, ſuch is the nature of active perceptive ſubſtance, that it cannot 0 
act and perceive in that ſtate, The reaſons for this aſſertion (beſides what 
hath been juſt now ſaid concerning perceptivity) are, firſt, That we find 
it is under this neceſſity, even while united to the body, if the body is 
rightly diſpoſed, It is not in a waking man's power to baniſh action 
and perception from him, This would make ſtrange work in the 

| 2 orld 
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world (4). And the more he endeavours to do it, the more will he defeat 
his own deſign, The only 'way for him to accompliſh this, is to render 
his body indiſpoſed, by fatigue, liquor, or ſome other method. It is eaſy 
to obſerve, and ſhall be ſhewn when we come to enquire into the pains 
and pleaſures of the body, that we cannot command ſleep at our pleaſure ; 
ſuppoſing it for the preſent to be an inactive impercipient ſtate of ex- 
iſtence, though ir will appear below, Ne 23. that we cannot be ſure that 
ever it is ſuch, We muſt wait till the body hath run itſelf into diſorder, 
or we muſt induſtriouſly procure it diſorder. Since then the ſoul is 


| under a neceſſity of being active and percipient, when the body is rightly 


diſpoſed ; it follows, that if the body were always thus diſpoſed, it ſhould 


| be always under that neceſſity : or, that it ſhould always be active and 


percipient, even while united to dead matter, if this ſyſtem of matter 


| were liable to no irregularity and diſorder. Now, ſince the body cannot 
give it leſs impediment in acting and perceiving, even when beſt diſ- 
| poſed, than none at all; and ſince, when ſeparated from the body, it hath 
| juft this degree of impediment from it, viz. none at all; it follows that 
it muſt be then under an equal neceſſity at leaſt, of acting and perceiving, 
Jas when, in a ſtate of union with the body, the body is beſt diſpoſed. 
If it ſhould be ſaid that, beſides the advantage of having no impediment 


at all from the body, in acting and perceiving, it muſt have another, haz 


| of baving its perceptivity excited, by the ation of ſomething external to it; 
8 otherwiſe it would not be percipient then; and that the matter of the 
body, when rightly diſpoſed, doth this by acting upon it: it is anſwered, 
that this is ſtill to ſuppoſe it zo? percipient in itſelf, but rendered ſuch by 
being united to dead matter, which is the old contradiion ſtill recurring, 
And this principle (to take off an objection here by the by) ſhews that 
| Lucretius's great argument is an unphiloſophical miſtake, when he ſays 
| ſeparate ſpirits could not perceive without the help of the five ſenſes (e). 


For to make the miniſtry of material organs neceſſary (univerſally in a 
ſtate 


(4) To become percipient, or impercipient, at pleaſure, would be an effect equal to annihi- 
ating, or re- creating again, the conſcious Being arbitrarily. We might then elude puniſhment 
from human laws, and act what diſorders we liſted ; nay ſport with Omnipotence itſelf, in a 
conſcious, or unconſcious exiſtence. This is inconſiſtent with our being dependent creatures, and 
moral agents; and lets us ſee the wiſdom, and neceſlity, of ordering things otherwiſe, 

(e) Preterea, fi immortalis natura animai , 
Et ſentire poteſt, fecreta q corpore noſtro ; 
Quingue (ut opiner ) eam faciendum ft. ſenſibus autam 2 
Nec 
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ſtate of ſeparation) to the perceiving external objects, is to make the per. 
ceiving them depend upon matter itſelf : or to make one dead ſubſtance 
become percipient by the help of another dead ſubſtance, Not to men. 
tion that when he wrote his philoſophical ſolution of the phznomenon of IM ©" 


dreaming, which takes up one whole book of ſix, he might have remembered ow 
that we are then percipient, when the ſenſes are dilabled and ſhut up, we 


And elſewhere he hath very expreſsly obſerved, that when we are without 
all ſenſe from the body, we are nevertheleſs ſtill percipient (F). Beſides, \ 
this ſuppoſition is manifeſtly falſe in fact; for the ſoul is percipient of its 


own internal actions, as in Ne 4. and it acts thus internally, without being 4 
excited to ſuch action by the body, of which we have undeniable experience; but 
if it were otherwiſe, it* would ſtill want the power of action, or receive om 
it from matter; which is an abſurdity that always returns upon us. In oaks 


the laſt paragraph an abſolute neceſſity hath been ſhewn, why it ſhould 
act in a ſtate of ſeparation, ſometimes at leaſt, ſo that it is percipient alſo wh 
without the means of the body, contrary to the ſuppoſition on which the I The 


objection proceeds, By the power of reflexion a both the percipient, WF: . 
exer 
Nec ratione alid noſinet proponere nobis mie 
Paſſumus infernas animas Acherunte vagare. | 
Piddores itaque, & ſeriptorum ſæcla priora | actic 
Sic animas introduxerunt ſenſibus auctas. activ 
At neque ſeorſum oculi, neque nares, nec manus ipſa Bin u 
Eſſe poteft anima ; neque ſeorſum lingua, nec aures | Bro a 
Abſque animà per ſe poſſunt ſentire; nec . . hic 
wle 

Lib. 3. ver. 624. I 
boa 


This argument in plain engliſh is, I think, if the ſoul can perceive avithout body or matter, it 
muſt have five material organs: a contradiftion, which if he cannot fix upon his adverſaries, mult 
return on his method of reaſoning. And when conſidered any way, it is only an indirect me. 
thod of aſſerting, that matter, a dead inactive ſubſtance, lives and acts, by the help of organs 
of the ſame ſubſtance. What he enforces from the Painters and Poets, doth not bring his argy. 
ment nearer a concluſion, He diſproves nothing, becauſe a Painter could not draw the portrai- 
ture of a ſeparate ſpirit; or becauſe the Poets deſcribe it analogous to our preſent ſtate ; or becauſe 
the eyes, tongue, ears, could not perceive without the foul. Our modern ſceptics would d. * 
well to find out the ſtrength of this objection, or diſown it; as alſo to reconcile it with the 


o find o dimſelf 
following citation. (b) 
(f) Preterea molli fomno cam dedita membra, leap 
Effusimque jacet fine ſenſu corpus onuſtum : = 
Eft aliud tamen in ncbis, quod tempore in illi ole 

Multimodis agitatur ; Q omneis accipit in ſe falt, 
Letitie motus, & curas cordis inancis. of th 


Ibid,” ver. 113. 
FN and 
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| and affords the object of perception to itſelf, as its former perceptions 


become the object of ſubſequent ones (g). The argument from the be- 
ginning of the ſecond paragraph is univerſal and abſolute, as being drawn 
from the nature of both ſubſtances ſeparately : and therefore, once again, 
it doth not ſtand in need of the action of external matter upon it to be- 


come percipient. 


vill But ſecondly, the neceſſity of our being always active and per- 
cipient in a ſeparate ſtate, will yet better appear, if we conſider that 


s WE though activity be a power, it is not a power to act or not to act at all: 
but rather a power to act this or that particular action, preferably to 
„e ſome other. If activity implied a power not to act at all, it would be 
I contradictory to itſelf ; for it requires no power not to act at all, or it 
1d is the negation of all power. Liberty is a power to do an action, or not 
- to do it; but not a power to do that action, or elſe to do no action (v). 
he 


There is a great difference betwixt not doing a particular action, which 
is one ſide of the alternative in liberty, and an utter abſtaining from all 
exerciſe of active power, which is one fide of the preſent queſtion. Let 
us conſider the terms: A power to do no action, is no power to do any 
action. If we had ſuch a power, we ſhould be wholly and finally in- 
ative, and ſtand in need of the firſt Cauſe to re-create again ſome power 
Fin us. Or, if activity implied ſuch a power, it ſhould be firſt a power 
Ito act, and then a power ut to have the power to act: fo that, take it 
which way we will, it is ſtill a ſelf. deſtructive notion. Therefore the ſoul | 
ia a ſeparate ſtate muſt neceſſarily and inceſſantly act ſome action or 


() Mr. Wollaſton ſays (Relig. of Nat. Delin. ſect. 5. Prop. 15. pag. 91.) Nor is it at all 
Euprizing, that we ſhould not be able to do this [draw an image of the foul in our minds, that 
; in the ſoul itſelf]: for how can the mind be the object to itſelf ? It may contemplate the 
body which it inhabits, may be con/cious of its own ac, and reflect upon the ideas it finds ; but of 
5 own ſubſtance it can have no adequate notion, unleſs it could be, as it were, object and ſpecta- 
or both. Only that perfect Being, whoſe knowledge is infinite, can thus intimately know 
limſelf, 

Mr. Locke ſays, (B. 2. chap. 21. ſect. 27) © A man ſtanding on a cliff, is at liberty to 
leap twenty yards downwards into the fea, not becauſe he has a power to do the contrary acti- 
on, which is to leap twenty yards upwards, for that he cannot do; but he is therefore free, be- 
cauſe he has a power to leap, or not to leap. But if a greater force than his, either holds him 
fait, or tumbles him down, he is no longer free in that caſe ; becauſe the doing, or forbearance 
of that particular action, is no longer in his power,” 
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other; and is only -0e as to the choice of its actions. This argument te 
deſerves our attention „4 will, I r be found decretory. 


the ſoul might have the power not to act at all, at ſome times, and that 
activity implied this. In order to exerciſe this power, (if that were pro. ; 
per) or to ſuſpend the exerciſe of all power, it ought to will not to a6 i f 
at all, for ſuch a certain time, By what is ſaid, Ne 5. it hath the power 
to act all this time; and though it might be eaſy to abſtain from amy be 
particular action, for the time required, by doing other actions, and { Ml be 
occupying its activity that way; yet, there being a pleaſure to an act fer 
nature, to be ſome way buſied, in thought or motion, it muſt be always on II 
its guard againſt all action, that it do not unawares break out into the exercic I it 
of its activity, by doing 4 action or other. That i is, it muſt be vigilant ani 
ative, leſt it ſhould be ative, i. e. it muſt will. the doing no action, and that 
for the whole time ſuppoſed ; which is again ſelf- deſtructive, for 2 will is 
act. If this were poſſible for the ſoul in a ſtate of ſeparation, why ſhoult 
It not be more poſſible for it in the preſent diſadvantageous ſtate of union? keep 
for there is nothing here ſaid which our own experience doth not teſtify, ¶ cept 
when we are under no indiſpoſition, or rather no great indiſpoſition of WW #4 
body; and any perſon, on trial, may be familiarly convinced of it. What 
torture would it be to an infant, to keep it from ſtirring hand or foot! 
Nothing can ſtop the activity of the ſoul, but being clogged with an il. 
diſpoſed organ. When we are ſick, or heavy with fleep, or fatigue, i 
becomes eaſy to abſtain from action of the body, or mind; and on 
then. In the preſent incumbered ſtate, we find it is as eaſy to will (which 
is the only proper action of the mind) as not to will, not to mention the 
neceſſity we are under; and there is a pleaſure in reflexion, variety, a 
changing che acts of the will, as we ſhall ſee when we come to exam 
the nature of conſciouſneſs ; ſo that though it were in our power not t 
change the acts of the will, it would require an inconceivable care an 
ſolicitude (i). It is one of the hardeſt things in the world to keep the at 

tention 


W 
gl 
IX. But to reaſon more mechanically with ſome ; let us ſappoſe that 0 
6 
N 


(i) A man may at his leiſure conſider theſe ſeveral queſtions, which relate to this ſubjed 
By the exerciſe of what power is it that the ſoul could effect that it ſhould not act at all! 
Is this the power of aQzon, or of inaQtion ? Is not inactive power a contradiction, or applicabi 
only to dead matter? Nth it require but one act, or the continued exertion of this Power 
Can a Being have power to effect that it ſhould have no Power? (This queſtion determined i 

2 


\"* ohen ſeparated from the. bed. =, 


tention cloſe to one object, without wandring, or varying the acts of the 


; will, for as long time only sas one could repeat .a few ſentences. If the 
greateſt criminal. were. to, ; havg, his liſe, on condition of chinking but on 
one thing for an hour together, he could not perform it. Wherefore, 

at 

5 without more words, whatever neceſſity appeared for the power alone in 


„VN. s, in to be aſcribed, to the exerciſe gf its all external. impediments 
from bo being removed... And; fince indeſinent action infers indeſinent 
perception, by No. it likewiſe appears, that the ſoul muſt be indeſi- 
nenifly percipient, Jiving,;” Or. ſenſible in-a "ſeparate ſtate, Any one (as 
© Wy bath. been. hipred), will find"? it equally impoſſible,” if not more in the pre- 
ſent; ſkate, to baniſh perception, as to baniſh, action from his mind. 
Therefore we need mo longer conſider theſe as powers that can be ſepa- 
* rated from ads,” 0 or EX in a dave 2 11 a 

and 5 911 l 1 | 1 7 4 X. And 
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we Section, Shen 6 Feile wy it) 11. 5 * ITY in a * of ſeparation, why 
Jul not-more poſſible in a ſtats Union? Would not the trial of this make a man ſolicitous to 
on? keep his mind in & ſtate of ina&ion ? Is not this ſolicitude itſelf a ſtate both of action and per- 
tify, BN rden! 1s there any other. way 40-perform this than by the indiſpoſition of the body ? Can it be 
n of iN id then that the mind performs it! How de we ſure that the indiſpoſition of the body does in 
Vin a& perform this? Whoeyer ſurprized himſelf at any; time, either aſleep or awake, impercipient, 

or in a ſtate oſ. pure inaction 3, or was ſure he was, for the leaſt poſſible time, in ſuch a ſtate ? Of 
o0t! BN this laſt queſtion"we- ſhall Lpeals hereaſter. 
i (+) An cbjectiou hach been raiſed againſt the who reaſoning i in theſe nine paragraphs, in the 
ie, it following manner. It is allowed that the ſoul: hath. activity or power in itſelf, but at the ſame 
time it is pretended that it, cannot exerciſ this power, ar ut forth any act, unleſs it be united 
to the body; or that che body gives it occaſion to act and exert its power * ſince it cannot 
act without this occaſion given it, that therefore it depends on being united to the matter of the 
body a8 2 condition /ine: d ver, thaugh not ag an oficient, cauſe, in exerting any act. 
This objection proceeds: from not underſtanding. or at leaſt not 8 to the arguments 1 
ave adduced; hawever, I ſhall;bring the whole reaſoning into a narrower compaſs, and add 
me things to remove this particular prejudice. . And fiſt, I fay, it is an expreſs contradiction 
that an active Being ſhould depend on a dead. ſubſtance for the exerting its activity, ſo that it 
cannot © put hb: any ad without it is firſt ated upon by that dead ſubſtance ; ail action 
mu certai ſpring out of its own nature. It may indeed depend upon the dead ſubſtance 
0 tar as that» Zimirs, rer ain of hinders its activity; and this is the way that dead matter 
rally afe&s' the: ſoul in their preſent union the power of the ſoul is limited and confined to 
a certain m,] - of. action, ami abęgrer of that manner; and the matter af the body is neceſſary 
o its actiu in this con neil manner and degree: But this very conſideration ſhews us that its 
plicabl ative power would be mare ancangned, if ſuch impediment and limitation were taken off; 
ind I aſſert that no man can conceive it poſſible that the foul ſhould depend upon dead mat- 
er for promoting,” alvandingy ur forwarding - active power it is endued with. This argu- 

ment 
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X. And laſtly, which is very material, and I beg it may be attended i 
to; it plainly follows from this reaſoning all along,” but more eſpecially P 
| 5 8 from m 

| obj 
e ern foul 
active Being, but can never be a promoting cauſe of it. 2 * fat 
This argument is drawn from the natures of both ſubſtances conſidered in themſelves; an f t 
apart and therefore is the moſt proper to determine concerning them when ſeparate! as 
And it is certainly quite wrong to conſider the diſadvantagrous appearance the fe nn 
makes in a ſtate of union, and then to draw an argument concerning its power, when b. Wl © 
parate, from ſach diſadvantageous appearance. To argue from experience im this caſe is, i 1 
ſome meaſure, equal to a begging the queſtion ; unleſs Wwe had experience of both \ſtatts: fue 
fince union with, and: ſeparation from, a dead ſubſtance,, muſt have quite oppoſite effefs on 4 lowt 
living Being. Let me aſk, Can the foul ſubſiſt at all, when ſeparated from the body? 0: il © 
doth active Being require a dead ſubſtance to ſupport it? The objection hete ſuppoſes, I think, FW . 
that the ſoul is only a certain ſubtil aura, flatus, or ſome Jooſe, unſubſtantial thing that mu agu 
be diſſipated, when not kept together by the matter it is confined to. And yet it hat perce 
been proved that the ſoul is a fub/fance, a living ſubſtance, a fp and uncompounded fb de p 
ſtance (Sect. 2 and 3.) which cannot ſtand in need. of a dead ſubſtanoe in order to ſabſiſt ; > and about 
in this very queſtion, we are arguing upon the ſuppoſition of its being actually ſeparated. 1 matt 
would be to allezv and refuſe at once, to ſuppoſe it may ſubliſt ſeparately ; and yet to raiſe a A 
objection from another ſuppoſition that it cannot ſub ſeparately. © 10 a l 
If the ſoul then may ſubſiſt ſeparately, let me farther aſk what Kind of a ſubſtance it is! i 20 
A dead or a living, an active or a powerleſs ſubſtance? Or let this queſtion be anſwered, win nade 
is the ſubſtance in which life and power inheres as a ſubject, in this ſtate of union? I ha Poe 
ſhewn it is the ſoul or immaterial ſubſtance. After that let this be anſwered, whether E vr 
ſame 


paration from a dead ſubſtance will deprive a living. active ſubſtance of life and power! 
This would be to make their union only the /ubjez? of the power; or it is to make tw 
powerleſs ſubſtances beget power between them. If then the-ſoul has power when ſeparated, 
mult be allowed ; but cannot -gxert this power when ſeparated" from dead matter, as is faid; i 
muſt have without ability, which I look as a repugnancy in terms. And the 
objection upon ſuppoſing both fides: of this contradiction true; for it allows the fol 
to have power, and yet aſſerts it wants ability; ſince it could never exert this power withot 
the concurrence of dead matter. The diſtinction therefore in the objection, between a: conditia 
fine qui non, and an efficient cauſe, is without ground; a potver to act, and yet an inabilh 
to a& without the concurrence . without the cone 
rence of dead matter. 

Beſides, /ife cannot conſiſt in a meer patuer Ning, as 7 have ſhewn ; (ee No 5j) it b 
\:mething neceſſary. The foul therefore muſt have actual life when ſeparated from dead matter; 
or elſe it muſt be perſectliy a dead fubſtanee. And if fo, life belongs as much to dead matter it 
the ſtate of union, as to it; and two dead ſubſtances make up a living compound betwen 
chem; or their wnioz is the only ſubje& to which the property &/+ belongs. 

Now ſince the foul muſt have actua / /ife in a ſtate of ſeparation, it muſt be actually and con 
ſtantly percipient, /erfible, or avvake 3-10 that * not need to be acted upon by deat 

matte 
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only applicable to the ſoul in a ſtate of ſeparation from all matter; but 


matter to ſtir up, excite, or awaken its activity. Which, I preſume, is the chief miſtake the 
obje&tion proceeds upon. When it is ſaid that the matter of the body, by acting on the 
foul, gives it occaſion to exert its activity; it is ſuppoſed that otherwiſe the ſoul would be in a 
tate of inſenſibility, were it not rouſed, and excited to a ſenſe of itself by ſomething with. 
out ; but this is to ſorget that the ſoul muſt be always awake and percipient in its own na- 
ture, unleſs we would incur the contradiftion juſt now, mentioned. Thus it can never ſtand 
in need of an occaſiom given it in this ſenſe, as if it food in need of being awakened into liſc 
and. by dead matter. 
If it be meant that the ſoul in 4 fate of ſeparation cannot act, for want of matter as 2 
e to. a8t upon, of as an dyfrument 0 act withal'; this is ſtill the contradiQtion of al- 
it the euer, and at the ſame time depriving it of the ability. If any reaſon. once 
forces us to aſſiga a power to it univerſally, and without condition, (as I conceive my argu- 
ments do) that cuts off all ſuch pretences, or. conditions, as would deprive it of this power 
again, But both theſe pretences are falle in fact. For, firſt, the foul is active about its own 
perceptions, or it works with them, and reflects upon them, even here: and ſince it muſt 
de percipient in u ſtate of ſeparation, it muſt have perceptions to work with, and be active 
about. When we reaſon upon power, life, activity, perception, the ſoul is buſied neither about 
matter, nor any aſfection that can belong to matter. 
And, ſecondly, When the ſoul reflects upon is owm perceptions even in this flat of union, 1 
ak by what fower it dub this ? Or by the help of what in doth it perform ſuch an 
mT Ft. N ede mantle? ty, „ ae fr l bs Pate 1 b in And if the ſoul 
* made uſe of that dead ſubſtance in the act of reflexion, this could not be but by exerciſing a 
ba power over it, or exerting an act upon it. Let this be conſidered. And that is, aue 
„. forced to ſuppoſe the ſoul exerting a previous act of power upon dead matter, at the 
fame time that we” contend, it can, exert no act of power but by the help of dead matter. 
Or, we carhot ſuppoſe the foul afting by the * help of dead matter, but by ſuppoſing it ating wid. 
aut the help of dead matter. This is mn 
* ——-¾—¼ê 2 | 
This ſhews farther that the foul not only acts without the concurrence or 9 of 
dead matter, but directly contrary to it. The foul leaves off one action, begins another, changes 
the ſtate of matter, and con it all manner of ways. And it is a direct contradiction that 
i dead ſubſtance ſhould „ in any ſenſe, to make a living Being controul and counter 
itſelf. | Matter could hot be ſuppoſed to be the inſtrument of this, without being ſup 
poſed to be ff over ruled, controuled, and counter. acted. That is, when we would ſuppoſe 
matter to be the neceſſary "inſtrument; of actien to the ſoul, we muſt neceſſarily ſuppoſe action 
in the ſoul ef which it r g the inſtrument : 7. e. Our Suppoſition confutes itſelf. And in 
truth, every action of upon matter is a proof, that it acts without the help of that 
ſubſtance, and contrary to its nature. And this lets us fee that the actions of the ſoul ſpring 
out of the nature of the foul itſelf, as I aſſerted in the beginning of this Note. The. inertin 
al matter once evinced, would be of great and. univerſal uſe ta us in this ſubject, if we would 
ralon fairly from it. And if we will needs reaſon from appearances in a ſtate of union 
18 ſtate of ſeparation, this that I Jaye, here inſiſted on, is 4 certain and undoubted matter 
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from what hath been ſaid in Ne 7. that theſe ſeyeral concluſions are not 
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equally applicable to it, and equally orue concerning ic, in a ſtate of m 
with a body, or ſyſtem of matter, that were ſubject to no diſoder, 9, 

indiſpoſition, never liable to be exhauſted or run out, nor needed en 
reparations, as our bodies in this preſcnt conſtitiition d= Therefore, i in 
theſe ſeveral particulars, we may ſubſlitute the ſuppoſition of 4 Lale g 
union with ſuch bodies, when it ſhall pleaſe -our: infinitely wiſe "Creator, 
that our immaterial part shall again commence union with'marter; nfl 


* . 
> IJ; 


raren 2 2 2 


XI. This was all I deſigned, W ſaid concerning re-unking our foul 
to ſyſtems of matter, by the power of an Almighty Being. But form 
have objected, that the actount I have before given of matter dive ty wmpng 
the truth I ſeem Bere to Aertz For. if matter de what” I have repent th 
it muſt be an inhabile ſubjeT, utterly improper. eder 4% 3 be Terunited With the 
ſoul, after it bath been once ſeparated from it, in any other fate of being 
here the ſoul's happineſs is to be increaſad, and riſe tor 6. much higher. pitt 

than it enjoys at preſent' ;' becauſe matter in uch cirtumſumces can be good fi 
nothing but to impede the operations of the mind, obftrut? its acts, and - conſe 
quently leſſen its pleaſure and Jaligſaktians. "On account f this" MiMculty, 

beg leave to be a little more. explicite, according, to che principles befor 
laid down. If theſe have given occaſion to raiſe this objection, they wil 
alſo help, J hope, to take it off, I did not think it could have been de 
nied that our bodies might have a much more advimtagepts conftirutia 
than at preſent they have, nor that it could have been contended tha 
matter, becauſe unactive, was. a, fubje& inhabjle; and utterly i improper to be 
united to ſpirit on better terms. For firſt, if we will argue about ih 
whole ſphere of poſſibility, the extent of Omnipotente.; it is plain that it ca 
have 'no other limits than a contradiction in terms, or a. ſelf: deſtructin 
conception; and this is really 2% be without limits. Af we would impartialh 
apply this mark of poſſibility, in our we ſhould-.not ſtart f 
many difficulties: about the poſſibility of the ſoul's being united £6 ſyſtem 
of matter, according to the purpoſes of "infinite" Wiſdom ; ort of he 


ſyſtems being vaſtly more advantageous, and the union with, them mor 

pleaſant, than with our preſent bodies. What we ee already \performed 

viz. the creation of the ſubſtance of our ors, and; of our. bodies, ou of nt 

thing, and tbe allual union of theſe" at preſent, which cannot be denied ll ( 

de facts, is every whit as inconcervable to us, and in truth” much mom with 

ſo, than A uniting them together again when ſeparated.” And yet nj Al 
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make a . of ſuppoſing a certain effect may be produced, though 


we, muſt. allow, chat a much greater has / been already produced. This is 
enough as tothe poſſibility of our ſoul's being re · united to ſyſtems of 


matter (or the ſame ſyſtems: of matter) of an equally advantageous con- 


ſicution with the preſent, when it ſhall ſeem good to infinite Wisdom. 

As to the poſſibilityſof the conſtitution's being vaſtly bettered in a ſtate 
of re- union, let us Grit reflect in genert,; that if the human ſoul, could 
have reaſoned. on this point, before immaterial; ſubſtance, was united, to A 
body of any conſtitution, how incagceivable this effect mult have ap- 
peared to it. And- when it had ſeen the effect performed in ſome imperſect 
creatures, animals that only live in one ſenſe, or tuo perhaps, this low in- 
ſtance mult have appeared to it the only poſſible conſtitution of a ſyſtem 
of matter to which immaterial ſubſtance could have been united. And 
when it had ſeen this difficulr problem ſolved to more advantage, and, if I 
may ſo ſay, by a ſuperior method, in ſome of the perſecter ſorts of. crea- 
tures, it muſt ſtill have been the effect actually produced, which could 
have given it a notion of the poſſibility of producing it. But this would 
have concluded nothing, according to the laws of good reaſoning, con- 
cernings” the limits of infinite Power, but only have proved | the narrowneſs 
of its own conceptions :,nor would ic have been any argument againſt the 
endleſs variety of artifice it was afterwards to behold, in the curious me- 
chaniſm of inſecls, fiſhes, fowls, beaſts, and laftly of nan, that it could not 
conceive any thing of this beforehand. And ſuch a verſity | of per- 
forming this contrgverted caſe (the ſame in the main with that in debate 
here) ſhews us that nothing is more abſurd than to limit poſſibility by our 
manner of conceiving. We ſeem to have contracted ſome ſuch notion con- 
cerning Omnipotence in bringing to paſs effects now, as Lacian and the 
Poets give us concerning the ſupetannuated power of Saturn; that in for- 
mer times, and about the creation, it was perhaps good for ſomething, 
but hath now loſt its. efficacy and virtue. However, as yet, I cannot help 
thinking that 1 have fliewn, from the ſame account of the inactivity of 
matter, ſuch a ſcene of things conſtantly performed by the ſame firſt cre- 


ating Power, as in no eſpe yields to the railing up our ſhattered bodies 
from duſt and Sie 0. | 


4 b- fil c nt t if IEG] of XII. But 


(1). | Sie br nd 4 er oi is only accidentally mentioned here, we may obſerve 
with concern, that men generally admit of a kind of fabulous, age into their philoſophy. 
All beyond a certain date is held conjectural. We ſee a regular viciſſitude of things obtain; 


and - 
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To VC 
XII. But to come nearer the difficulty : let us, on the one hand, de 
conſider the particular di/advantages we are under in the preſent conftity. ta 
tion of our bodies, from the inattivity of matter, or otherwiſe; and call t, in 
mind, on the other hand, "the ſeveral concluſions made above, fe?.2. The . 
firſt diſadvantage is that of moving our bodies from place to place. This, fl *" 
the foundation of which Jies in the inertia, or reſiſtance: of matter, a pro. WM 10 
chat it cannot be diveſted of, as it is a ſolid extended ſubſtance, ; #1 
Protea, partly by the quantity of matter in our bodies, and partly by wi 
their gravitation to the earth, their place of preſent habitation. Now wm 1 
ſaw in that ſecond ſection, chat. even in the preſent conſtitution of ot 
bodies, all that we perform in ſpontaneous motion, is little more than ex. P. 
erting an act of the will; next to nothing abſtracting from that a& of Wl 'P 
and this is all we allow as certain: How it was at firſt inſtituted, if ever it was inſtituted, a © 
if it requires any power to maintain it, or if any power was manifeſted in the firſt produQic Wl 
It of things ; theſe are paints that men | think can only be decided by / gueſſing. Arifforle and Ei tu 
i curus have made the two leading gueſſes ; the one, that this conſtitution was eternal; the In 
. other, that it was hit upon by. chance. Theſe we Killow. And the natural powers of mam I G 
10 J | (activities of an inert ſubſtance) patch up the ſcheme. Surely reaſon, which diſcovers to us the kn 
; 16 nature of an effect ſrom that of a cauſe, may let in light upon this conjectural period of phi. 
40 Aofophy. Reaſon was as much reaſon from eternity, as at this day. A contradiction that cat pl: 
f . not obtain now, could not have obtained millions of ages ago. This is an everlaſting ſtand. orl 
1 148 ard. We may be as certain that there cannot be a ſelf-exiftent eſſect; that dead matte the 
10 | not have determined its own location, figure, motion, quantity ; that power cannot h. fob 
„ Ex but by a powerful Being, Fe. We may be as certain, I ſay, of theſe points, s 
11 if we exiſted from the beginning, and been cye-wvitne/ſes of all that ever happened. Na pri 
1 i the power of that Being, Who firſt reared the Univerſe, and performed the firſt wonden, of 
13% now grown old and decayed. I have endeavoured to ſhew, that the foundations of raum ſhc 
118 would ſuddenly be looſened, and all things run inſtantly into horrible confuſion, if a power eq wit 
* to a conſtant creation, were not indeſinently exerted in ſupporting the order and frame « anc 
1 the world; (ſee the Note C) Ne 11. & alibi paſim, Sect. 2.) Would we be convinced tha 1 
15 chat Ominipotence once was? Let us conſider that it now is; now works ; and is ever putting 4 
Mt forth ineffable virtue and force through, the whole fabrick. And ſhould not this put an al kn 
| 1 to the fabulous age of philoſophy ?. We need only run the conſequence backward, and, ſay, te: WW Cor 
5 preſent contradictions were always impoſſible. Nor, on the other fide, can any thing hinder » Po- 
1 from running the conſequence forward into all futurity, Infinite power and perfeftion cannot h to 
16 one day antiquated ; nor ever ceaſe to govern all things with excellent wiſdom and goodnek dili 
141 "The foundation of this is, that which is reaſon now, hath been ſo from eternity, and will be b 
1 | | for ever. And, (to add one queſtion more) into what ſhall we reſolve this eternal indefeaſible nh, 
| nature of reaſon and truth; r nec 
by” infinitely or eternally waa reakunadle? © , us 
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volition, and as to the,overcoming the inactivity of matter; ſince an in- 
definitely ſmall part of the matter that is moved, is moved by the ſpon. 
taneous mover, and all the reſt is moved by the immediate power and 
impreſſion of the fr. Mover. Nay. we ſee that the whole /y/tem of ma- 
terial. nature round us, and within us, is ſo curiouſly wrought and con” 
rived, and ſo artfully put together, that upon the little which the human 
ſoul doth, a long feries of motion often ſucceeds, as if we performed it 
all, by this ſingle act of willing it only: and that infinite Power is not 
wearied, nor exhauſted, nor perplexed, by being chus ſubſervient to our 
will, or really to the ſpontaneity of all living creatures, in all. places, and 
at all times. Nor can we think, but by forgetting what it is, that ſucb 
power could be wearied, or embarraſſed, though the creatures, whoſe 
ſpontaneous motions are thus performed by it, were more numerous, 
(ſuppoſing all the other planets repleniſhed with them, like this our earth, 
25 is molt *probablle ; ; and all the fixed ſtars in the heavens to be ſuns 
with ſyſtems of ſuch planets round them) and the motions of theſe crea. 
tures. more , nimble and frequent, and their acts of volition more quick. 
Infinity of Power prevents all ſuch difficulties, There is a neceſſity that 
Cad ſhould be in all thoſe far diſtant places, intimately, by his power and 
knowledge, as bere among us: and we fee it is ſo. Who drives round the 
planets themſelves, thoſe vaſt unwieldy bulks of matter, in their immenſe 
orbits, with prodigious rapidity, and at the ſame time whirls them round on 
their own axes ? From this conſideration then, we may conceive it at leaſt 
fible that the reſiſtance of matter, that worſt and moſt ſtubborn of all ics 
properties, ſhould coft us no trouble at all ; and, that the ſpontaneous motion 
of our bodies, or the motion of other bodies we were concerned with, 
ſhould be performed, barely upon our willing it, in, what direction, and 
with what celerity we willed it, according to our exigencies and deſires ; 
and that our moving, ſtopping, changing direction, ſhould be as eaſy to 
us, as now it is ſimply to exert theſe ſeveral acts of volition, which we 
find it as eaſy to exert, as not to exert ; being naturally performed in 
y, &- (I conſequence of theſe volitions, by the ſubſerviency | of an infinite motive 
nder y Power. Our feeing that it is ſo already, in a great degree, with reſpect 
not WY to our preſent ſpontaneous motions, is a ſure enough ſign of the poſſi- 
bility of ſuch a method a and that it is even conſonant to the ways of 
alk finite Wiſdom, The impreſſion of gravitation, which anſwers great and 
mult E neceſſary purpoſes, in our preſent condition, as hath. been ſhewn, cementing 

us to this our earth, on which our buſineſs at preſent is, and wiſely in. 


Iirion 2 creaſing. 
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of 4 reſpiration; and to maintain the lamp of life. But let me ask (which Wil of 
bi the material queſtion here) by "whoſe power and contrivante is it, tin th 
{70 matter hath at all this quality to make up rhe Joffes in our bodies, by 1 Wi fa; 


conſtant ſucceſſion and change? Or by whoſe inſtitution is it, that the air Wl (id 
iwthus uſeful? That there is ſuch a treaſure and magazine of it prepared! bo 
Or that it ſhould be purified, and made ufeful a-new, when 'diſabled, WF liv 
defiled ? If the Sceptie can make it appear, that matter hath in itfelf cer. Wi cor 
tain eternal and neteffary qualities, independent of any other being; which pai 
therefore the Being who inſtituted the preſent animal ceconomy, was ob- tho 
liged to make uſe of, as he found them, and as beſt he could, applying i and 
one thing to one purpoſe, tind'anorher to another, às their eternal and ne. mac 
ceſſary natures would allow, not having am abſolute power over the mate. ver 
rials he wrought with; then I ſhall be „leut. But if the contrary of this of 
account may be ſuppoſed without a contradiction; if the contrary of it} c 
hath been proved; and eternal matter with neceſſary powers ſhewn itſelf ſure 
to be the grrateſt contradiction; where will the remaining difficulty lie? N ther 
15 | This 
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This whole affair, how dark and abſtruſe ſoever, may, 1 conceive, with 
ſubmiſſion, be yet reduced to this plain and familiar ſtate : Whether the 


ſame quality, (energy, power, or virtue, if we pleaſe now metaphorically 
to aſcribe theſe to matter) may be continued, or preſerved, in any indi- 


1 vidual particle, or quantity of. matter, by that ſame Power which firſt en- 
0. dued it with that quality; this Power being infinitely great? If this can 
10! be allowed, and I think it will amount to a contradiction not to allow 
at it; then even we may conceive it feaſible, or poſſible, (and that is all that 
eſs is contended for) that the conſtitution of our bodies may be ſuch in an 


be after-ſtate, that there ſhall be no change of matter in them; or that the 

ſame individual matter ſhall always ſerve to the ſame purpoſes : fince, after 

the nature of matter is diſcovered to be what it is, as in that ſecond ſection, 
on it is not conceivable to us, that ſuch an unactive ſubſtance ſhould, by the 
ant WW conſtant ſucceſſion of it, recruit our bodies, unleſs it were by the imme- 
» of WW diate indeſinent power of the firſt Being, impreſſed upon it. It muſt un- 
of doubtedly appear to us men, eaſier to preſerve a thing in the ſame ſtate, 
thi and with the ſame qualities, be they what they will, than by an uninter- 
pet Bi rupted application of power, to effect an indeſinent change of ſtate and 
reſt properties in it. What is it but an arbitrary and unſupported aſſertion, when 
n 1 WW the Sceptic affirms that the preſent conſtitution of body is the only one 
thus that could be; the only one which an infinitely wife Cauſe could contrive, 
or an infinitely powerful one execute? He hath no knowledge of this part 
ch Wi of nature, beyond a few obſervations of matters of fact, gleaned up from 
the conſtitution that now obtains. Nor can. he retort this argument, by 
ſaying, we cannot ſhew that infinite Power can do this. Let him con- 
lider that it is an eaſy thing to argue on the ſide of infinite Power; and 
how unwiſely he takes the other ſide of the queſtion 3 and defends the 
living powers of dead matter. As hath been obſerved before, the preſent 
conſtitution of our bodies ſeems both more aperoſe and coſtly, in refpe& of 
pains and of materials, as deſigned to ſhew us the perfections of the Au- 
thor of it. Now if the preſent economy were antiquated and laid aſide, 
and another law obtained; if either reparations were not neceſſary to be 
d ne: made, or if neceſſary, yet as neceſſarily and inceſſantly made, as the waſtes 
mate- WW were that occaſioned them, and as much without any act or conſciouſneſs 
f rhis of ours, as now the circulation, reſpiration, and all the reſt of the animal 
of it i Economy, is performed without our knowledge, or participation, (which 


itſel furely is a thing conceivable enough, from the inceſſant operation of Go- 4 
lie? ſhewn above, through all the parts of matter) if we were ſurrounded wi < 
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and conftantly breathed, ſuch an enlivening element, as would be literally, 
and to all purpoſes, an aura vitalis all the train-of bodily evils, ariſing 
from the preſent conſtitution of our ſyſtems of matter, wearineſs, weak. 
neſs, want, old age, diſeaſe, pain, would diſappear for ever. Our ſouls, 
which are, in the preſent conſtitution of the body, under a neceſſity of 
being ſtill active and percipient, when the diſorder of it doth not di. 
ſtreſs and over-power their active nature, would be then always under 
that pleaſant neceſſity : our time, and thoughts, and application, which are 
now engroſſed by the back and belly, and a thouſand racking cares and 
diſquietudes in providing for theſe, would be then wholly ours, to beſtoy 
upon rational acquiſitions, and the purſuit of unfading pleaſures. In 
ſhort, as certain as it is that we cannot be other than miſerable, Under 
the preſent conſtitution of our body, (as ſhall be made appear) ſo certain 
is it, that this change will free us from all that load of pain and afflic. 
tion, not only in our body, but in our minds, and bring us up to that 
ſtate of indolence, which ſhall be explained below. And this is all in. 
deed, I conceive, that can be expected on the part of matter: the reſt of 
our happineſs, true and unallayed pleaſure, muſt conſiſt in the gratification 
of the rational nature, and be ſolely felt in our immaterial part. But i 
not this enough ; is it not a wonderful inſtance of power, that we ſhall 
be as eaſy and free in our fellowſhip with unactive ſubſtance, as ſpirits quit 
diſengaged from it! 


XIV. Again, we may fay, I think, without incurring any inconvenient 
conſequences, that when the bodies of rational beings are deſigned for 
other climates of the Univerſe, than ſuch a groſs part as we reſide in at 
preſent, a ſmall. quantity of that bulk of matter that now compoſes them, 
will ſerve for corporeal ſyſtems in thoſe finer regions. For it is the iden- 
tity of conſciouſneſs, not of material parts, that conſtitutes the ſame con- 
ſcious or rational Being. Since then it appears by what hath been aid 
in that ſecond ſection, that the attraction of coheſion, whereby the parts (of 
all the parts) of our bodies ſtick together, is the immediate effect of the 
firſt Cauſe ; if it ſhall fo ſeem good to his infinite and unerring Wiſdom, 
that this attraction ſhould be more intenſe in thoſe finer ſyſtems, theſe 
parts would thus become fixt and permanent, and all change, waſte, and 
conſequently reparation, be prevented. And by this way of conceiving 
it alſo, we come again to a poſſibility of the ſame effect: in which way 
ot conceiving, no inconſiſtency can be alledged, unleſs by afferting the 
point 
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8 point in diſpute, that any diſpoſition whatever, differing from the preſent 
4 animal ceconomy, is impoſſible. And the advantages of this change would 
> be the ſame that were juſt now enumerated, The reſiſting part of our 
„ compoſition would thus be leſſened: ſuch bodies would not at all be cum- 
ff derſome, but obſequious and eaſy ; ſtill numerically the ſame, and ours 


1 with propriety 3 and as little liable to the inconvenience ariſing from being 
er made up of parts, as pure ſpiritual ſubſtance itſelf. Whence, in a parti- 
re cular manner, appears their folly, who to prove the ſoul mortal, think it 
id enough if it were ſhewn material: for if other difficulties would allow the 
WW foul to be at all material, this would be no hindrance; as hath often before 


In been ſaid. Whence alſo it appears that an objection ſtarted by modern 
ler Free: chinkers on this ſubject, is either a wilful miſtake, or made through 
zin much inadvertency: namely, That if all the men that ever lived on the 
ics earth, were to have bodies given them at one time, there would be a de- 
hat ficiency of matter to furniſh out ſo many corporeal ſyſtems; and that if 
in. theſe bodies were to be tranſported to a purer, finer æther, they would not 
- of be able to ſubſiſt for any time (m). This is poor indeed for philo/ophers ! 
ons The meaneſt among the people have more refined notions, than to imagine 
tis that we ſhould eat, drink, and do the ſame things in an after. ſtate, as 

now ; or that the maſs of blood ſhould be as liable to fevers there, as 
here after a debauch ! Theſe men tie down infinite power to their own* 
way of miſconceiving things; and then aſſert the impoſſibility of their own 
| imaginations. It hath been demonſtrated by an unexceptionable hand, that 
| a very moderate quantity of matter might fill the whole ſphere of Saturn, 
and not leave a vacuity above that of an aſſigned diameter (#). 


XV. The laſt diſadvantage the ſoul labours under, from the preſent 
| conſtitution of the body, is that it perceives external things but a few 
| ways, and by a few inlets, or paſſages of the body: but what hath been 
already ſaid may be eaſily applied here. It is no better argument againſt 
the poſſibility of more ways of perceiving external objects than five, be- 
cauſe there are but five, than it would have been againſt the poſſibility 
of more than one or to, if there had been but one or two; or becauſe 
ſome creatures may have but one or two. If an animal body had been 
contrived which ſhould have been all over one common ſenſory to the 


48 
{m) See a late Book, The adventures of Jacques Maſſie, | 
(») Introduct. ad ver. Phyſic. Let. 5. 
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mind lodged within; none would have excepted againſt the poſſibility of 
fuch a body: and it is no argument againſt he poſſibility of it, that ſuch x 
body hath not actually been made, unleſs an inconſiſtency in the thing 
itſelf could be ſhewn (o). Some inſects have whole cluſters of eyes, when 
their exigencies require more than two ; and forme creatures can thruſt out 
their eyes to a diſtance from their head: and there is variety enough ex. 
hibited in diſpoſing the other ſenſes, in the ſeveral. ſpecies of animals, to 


let 


() It may perhaps be the more eaſily conceived, that the body may be all over one com. 
mon ſenſory to the ſoul, if we confider that the body, in its preſent conſtitution, Iimitt and 
confines the perceptions of the ſoul, but no way effects them. The fabrick of the eye is in, 
deed wonderful, and by it this mechanical (or rather optical) problem is performed, that x 
living percipient Being, confined to a dark and cloſe place, is apprized of what exiſts, and i 
done without, and at a diſtance. But this muſt be performed by communicating motion 
from thoſe diſtant object to that percipient Being. A material organ, however artificially com- 
trived, could conduce no other way to the perception of a living Being, than by communicating 
the motion it receives. It muft be the percipient Being itfelf, that perceives theſe communi. 
cated motions, by virtue of its own perceptive faculty ; and fince it is percipient in itſelf, and 
confined to a dark and cloſe place, we muſt of conſequence conceive its perceptions to be /ikewi| 
confined ; and that the eye only permits them on one fide, by communicating motion only 
from one place; and therefore that on all other parts they are hindered, or the n otions are 
intercepted. How much is it then that the eye performs here? Thus much only, I fup 
poſe; it limits and confines the perceptions of the ſoul to a narrow ſpace, as a hole in the 
window-ſhutter, limits and confines the entrance of the rays of light. We ſaw befors 
that all action muſt ſpring out of the nature of the active Being itſelf, (ſee the Note (4) Ne 9, 
and it is no leſs certain here, that all perception muſt ſpring out of its own nature, or bel 
to it. It is true, it may be ſaid, that the qe modifies the motion which it communicates ; and 
thus conduces to the perception of the ſoul. But if there were no percipient Being vithin, the 
motion, however modified, would not be perceived : and to make the perception of the ſoul 4 
pend on the modification of mechanical motion, or owing to that, is ſtill to incur the contradiftia 
of tavo powerleſs ſubſtances, &c. And, ſecondly, though the rays of light are made to convey 
form an image in the bottom of the eye, the eye it ſelf is as little active in doing this, à 

the hand or foot is. It is another Being that performs the motion, and the foul itſelf perceive 
the image or the motion excited by it. And if the n perceives the images, or pictures d 
objects, it may as eaſily perceive the originals, or objects themſelves. There would be no necel 
fity of a lens in the hole of the ſhutter, when the room is darkened, to form the images al 
the oppolite wall, if the rays from the objects could enter in their natural order: and it require 
no more art, nor a greater perceptive capacity in the ſoul to perceive the external objects, at fir 
hand, than to perceive theſe images on the wall. Juſt ſo; the reaſon why this artifice in the 
eye (which is the great, original camera oſcura) and theſe images on the retina are neceſſar), 
is becauſe the foul is confined, and in a dark room; and the fame viſtve faculty which per. 
ceives the copies or pictures there, muſt as eaſily perceive the originals, It is ſtill but pe 


ception of figure, in the one caſe as in the other. The confinement of the ſoul therefore to 0 
duk 
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ſet us ſee that the great Contriver was not ſtraitned 3 and that there were 
more ways of ſolving the problem (as I ſaid above) than one. In our pre- 
ſent condition, we have ways of applying to all the qualities of objects, 
8 that our neceſſities require; and without all doubt, we ſhall have ways of 


* applying to all the qualities of objects, that our future happineſs and plea- 
ut ene demand. We have reaſon, that ſuperior faculty of the foul, which no 
= avenue of the body could let in upon it; whereby we diſcover truth, and 
to 


et grow acquainted with the abhſtract natures of things themſelves, which con- 
: ſiſt 


om. dark room, makes all this art and addreſs neceſſary; and yet we infer from thence, that the ſoul 
and could not perceive external material objects at all, unleſs it were thus confined, and ſtill carried 2 
in. kind of camera oſcura about with it, and ſurrounding it! And if this is the art to make con- 
at 4 enement and darkneſs conſiſtent with perception of external objects; nothing can be more pre- 
d i poſterous and unreaſonable, than to imagine from thence, that darkneſs and confinement are ne- 
otion eſſary to the perception of theſe 3 or rather, that this darkneſs, this confinement, and this art, are 
con- WW the things which et perception in the ſoul. And I am ſure they imagine thus who tell us 
ating ſo often, Quingue ut opiror, cam faciundum eft ſenſibus audtam. The perception of a living 

. Being cannot be owing to limitation and confinement, nor depend on the helps that are ne- 
ceſury, when it is thus ſhut up and limited. No man can maintain this, without being ſoon 
reduced to grievous contradictions ; agreeably to what has been ſaid before. 

Hence therefore, as was aſſerted, the eye only limits the perception of the ſoul, or permits 
it on one fide, by communicating motion only from one hand. And the reaſoning is the ſame 
with re pect to he other organs of ſenſe; they only convey the motions of which the ſoul is 
| percipient 3 but for wiſe reaſons theſe motions are impeded, except only through theſe awenues. 
And thus they bound in the natural perceptivity of the ſoul, otherwiſe extenſive and uncon- 
© fined. Hence the material organs are (as the word imports) the inſtruments only for limiting 
a certain manner of perception, or confining that manner to a particular degree, that it be not 
more extentive than ſuits our preſent condition; but are not the cauſes of that perception in 
| the ſoul. The right diſpoſition of the medium, and the due diſtance of the object, are alſo ne- 
| ceilary to perception, which nevertheleis are not cauſes of that perception. So the bad diſpoſition 
of the Humour and coats of the eye may hinder perception; though their right diſpoſition be not 

the cauſe of it; in the firſt caſe the /imitation is total, and in the laſt ſome part is removed. 
Now ſince each organ is the inſtrument only for limiting a certain manner of perception, or 
confining that manner fo a particular degree; We are to ſay, That the foul hath the capacity 
of perceiving in that manner, vt becauſe ſuch an organ is the inſtrument ; but that ſuch an 
organ is made the inſtrument to limit that manner of perception to a particular degree, 
ges d becauſe the foul hath the capacity previouſly in its own nature without limitation. And in- 
equi® By deed it is not to be ſuppoſed, if there were an eye placed on the back-part of the head, 


* ert which might communicate motion from objects behind, that the ſoul would not fee theſe ob- 
in d ie likewiſe, as it perceives thoſe before us. This would be (if I may fo expreſs it) to 
eflarfs BY fancy the ſoul blind on that fide. Whatever reaſon there is that it ſhould be pereipient of 
h per. motion coming from one part; the ſame there will be for its being percipient of motion 
* coming from any other part, and really from all parts round. And I have immediately 


wi hewn, that the particular modifications of the motion, are but the art neceſſary to it as being 
confined 3 


| J 
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iſt ſolely in idea, and are not properly objects that can enter by materiy 
organs. This faculty may admit of greater improvements and height. 


nings (as ſhall be obſerved in another place) than we can conceive our cot. 
poreal ſyſtems to be capable of. 


XVI. But it has been ſaid, which is the chief part of the objection, that 
it muſt be a puniſnment to ſpirits, once ſeparated, to enter again into 
ſyſtems of ſuch matter, howſoever diſpoſed ; and that this is inconſiſtent 

With 


confined ; for we ſhould ſtill incur the contradiction, which I have endeavoured to explode in 
the beginning of this ſection, that two dead ſubſtances might riſe to life by being united; if ye 
allowed that the motion of dead matter, howſoever modified, might endue the ſoul with a per- 
ceptive capacity of any objects, whether placed before, or behind us. 

Therefore I conclude univerſally, with reſpe& to external objects, and the functions of the 
ſenſes, that the perceptivity of the foul is confined by the organs of ſenſe, and no way y. 
fected by them; or (if this way of exprefling it be thought not ſo accurate) that the orgay 
of ſenſe take off ſome of that limitation from the perceptivity of the ſoul, which would be 
otherwiſe univerſal ; and that the modification of the motion is neceſſary, not upou the ac 
1 count of the perception, but upon the account of the confinement. As more art is required, 
46. | where the difficulty in the performance is greater. And, leſt any ſhoulc. think this a par. 

tial account of this affair; let us ſuppoſe a man ſuddenly deprived of hearing, ſeeing, feelin 
&c. or the organs to be diſabled ; and let us conſider the ſtate of the ſoul in theſe circum. 
ſtances. Laſtly, let us ſuppoſe that all the awenues of the ſenſes were ofened again: I 
the firſt caſe there is a total limitation; and in the ſecond, a part of that limitation is u. 
moved: but the ſoul itſelf is neither deprived of its perceptive capacity in the one, nor enduel 
with it anew in the other; that remains inherent in the foul itſelf. 

Now to apply this to the main ſubject of the ſection, or to the ſoul in a ſtate of ſeparatia 
This cannot be reflected on but with much pleaſure, I think; and we may now ſpeak with 
more aſſarance of the enlarged life wiiich the ſoul ſhall have when ſeparated from the body, 
For, ſince it is contradictory that its perception ſhould be effected by the modification of m 
tion, as communicated by material organs; it is even inconceivable that a prodigious limit 
tion ſhould not be taken off from it, when freed from the confinement of theſe organs. 80 
unphiloſophical is Lucretius's objection, that the ſoul could not perceive material object, bu 
by the help of material organs ; i. e. could not perceive matter, but by the help of matter! 
And now if we conſider perception by organs in this view, the wonder will be, not that the 
ſoul is endued with perception, by the mechaniſm of the eyes, ears, &c. which hath hither- 
to been the general prejudice in conſidering this inſtance of the Creater's power, and is it- 
deed contradictory; but that the otherwiſe not bounded perceptivity of the ſoul, ſhould at all 
be made conſiſtent with, or actual perception in any degree be preſerved, in the unian 
and application of dead matter to the ſoul. We carry over our wonder to the impoſlible 

0 fide, and think nothing worth admiring unleſs an impoſſibility is wrought, Though this 
is only one particular inſtance of our general prejudice in conſidering the ſeveral parts 
of nature, where all efficiency is aſcribed by us to natural activities and powers of a flug 
giſn ſubſtance, 
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with the deſign of making good men happier, in that ſtate of re- union. 


a | 
hut I anſwer, that this can be no puniſhment, nor diminution of the hap- 
r. pigeſs deſigned them, if we conceive it within the reach of inß nit Power, 


to bring this union to a ſtate of indolence or inoffenſiveneſs, on the part 
of matter (as I have endeavoured to ſhew, in theſe laſt paragraphs, it is) 


at WF for to have no trouble, or uneaſineſs at all from matter, is preciſely 
to Wl the ſtate of happineſs, with reſpect to it, that ſpirits have, which are en- 
1 tirely free from it. And if we go over to the otber fide, and ſay there 
| 
F Farther, ſince the perceptions of the ſoul are limited and confined by the organs of Tenſe, 
45 but no way effected by them; what is ſaid here thus at length falls in with what was ſaid 
*in the Note (4) No g. or the preſent argument becomes the ſecond. part of the argument inſiſted 
per. BH en there. We ſaw there, that it was contradiftory to ſay the matter of the body is the in 
frument of” action to the foul, or that the ſoul could not be ative without it; becauſe we were 
the forced to ſuppoſe the ſoul exerting a previous act of power upon dead matter, at the ſame 
＋ WW ine that we contended, that it could exert no act of power but by the help. of dead mat- 
Sl ker; or we could not conceive the ſoul acting by the inſtrumentality of matter, but by con- 
de ceiving it acting without the inſtrumentality of matter. And here the matter of the body is 
2 as little the inſtrument of perception, as there it was of ad&ion ; for we cannot conceive the ſoul 
2 percipient by the inſtrumentality, or help of that matter, but by conceiving it percipient pre-. 


viouſly in its own nature, and without the help of ſuch matter. When it perceives itſelf 
at led, it doth not borrow this perception from the thing affecting it, by the very terms and 
conception: perception ſprings as much out of the nature of the ſoul, as action. And, as has been 
aid above, we cannot conceive perceptivity, or life, to confiſt in the mere capacity or power or 
Jliving; in this we are neceſſary ; otherwite the living Being mult be dead to all purpoſes, Read 
Again the end of N 6. |, | 

Aud finally, ſince the body limits and confines the perceptivity of the ſoul, we. may conceive 
chat it migut limit that perceptivity 4% and 4%, till at length it became all over one com- 
non ientory to the foul; or admitted the motions from external objects all manner of ways. 
Wor admitting, or communicating motion from external objetts, is all that ought to be underſtood by a 
Leroy. And fince we ſee ſome. inſets have whole cluſters of eyes, as I mention above; and 
(hat one of the ſenſes is at preſent diffuſed all over the body, namely feeling ; theſe inſtances ſhew 
Ws to be neither impoſſible nor inconceivable. 

| cannot put an end to this Note without adding what a learned and ingenious Friend has 
arther obſerved on this ſubject, viz. That it may be one reaſon among others, why the body 
Hus limits and confines the perceptivity of the ſoul in the preſent ſtate, that there might not 
de a confuſion of objects all acting on the foul at once, and a hurry and indiſtinctneſs in 
de attention; as when a perſon has more things to diſpatch. than he can well look to: 
ind that this may likewiſe be one reaion why all our paſt thoughts and conſciouſneſs, are not in 
view at the ſame time; thoug': tney may be recollected in a great meaſure when occaſion requires : 
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3 re. 


duel 


ſüble 

hi Hut that however, in a ſtate of ſeparation, when the activity of the foul is freed from all impe. 
parts iments, its perceptiwity will alſo be without confinement from material organs ; and both will be 
lug: (> Proportion then, as they are now. | 
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is a poſitive and real happineſs in being Joined to matter, it would fg. 
low that the happieſt ſpirits ought to be in a ſtate of union with it 
But ſure no attentive man ever thought that there conſiſted any real fe. 
liciry in being united to material ſubſtance, A paradiſe of the ple, 
ſures of ſenſe is very groſs philoſophy. It is enough that it ſhall pip 
us no impediment, let, or reſtraint ; the inactivity of it being correFed b 
an infinite motive power; and the fixedneſs of it rendering it as little in 
convenient, from being made up of parts, as if it were pure ſpiritual ſy. 
ſtance; and that it ſhall leave all other happineſs, rational and true ple, 
ſures, as accefſible to us, and as endleſly increaſible, as if we were ny 
at all concerned with it. Thus, infinite power intervening, our being 
united to, or ſeparated from matter, appears a thing indifferent, eithe 
as to the degree, or kind of our happineſs. It is true, we are ſubject 
to a great ſuperplus of pain and trouble, from the preſent conſtitution 9 
our bodies, on the moſt advantageous ſuppoſition we can make; wiſe 
to ſhew us that happineſs is not to be expected here, nor at all from th 
gratifications of ſenſe ; and again, we are made capable of rational ple 
fure, which cannot be finiſhed, or even well begun in this period ; for th 
ſame reaſon. For rational pleaſure is ſuch that we might ſay, the Auth 
of our Beings was not infinitely rational, if ever it were to have an ent 
Upon this and other accounts, I ſhall afterward enquire as exactly as I an 
capable, into the nature and extent of theſe two different kinds of pleaſur, 
ſenſual and rational. But to return from this digreſſion, to where w 
left off at Ne g. concerning the indeſinent activity of the ſoul in a fla 
of ſeparation. 


XVII. It will poſſibly be ſaid, that though it may be eaſily conceived thit 
the human ſoul ſhould be inceſſantly percipient of ſomething or other, ye 
it ſeems hard to imagine that it ſhould be inceſſantly active; that if it i 
only active by willing, and only wills, when it turns its perceptivity fron 
the conſideration of one object to another, it muſt at that rate be inceſſant 
ly ſhifting the objects of its contemplation; and for it to dwell on tit 
conſideration of any one, for any time, would be impoſſible : that wt 
have experience, even when the body is beſt diſpoſed, of its being merely 
paſſive, and percipient only of objects offered to it, without its own act. 
vity exerted in turning to them; and that this inceſſant action would be 
more a fatigue, or rather torture to it, than any thing elſe, giving it, 2 
it were, a Vertigo, in continually whirling from object to object. But in 

anſwer 
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anſwer to wie it is to be obſerved, that the ſoul is not only active, 


when firſt it applies itſelf to the conſideration of any object; but in- 


ceſſantly active, all the time it is conſidering that object. The applying 
the, perceptivity to 1t, is; the change. of action, the end of one, and the 
beginniag of. another; but the continued application to it, is that ation 
continued, or the firſt act of willing ſtill kept up. For, fince to will is 
to a& z to continue the will, is to continue the action; and to will with- 
out intermiſſion, is to act without intermiſſion. Give me leave to 
illuſtrate this, by a familiar compariſon. When a man takes firſt hold 
of any thing, a piece of iron, v. g. with a pair of tongs or. pincers, he 
acts, or begins an action; but the action is continued, all the time he holds 
the iron, be it as long as it will, till he quits this hold for another, or 
this piece of iron for another. And though he ſhould do nothing but 
hold it; yet he doth ſomething when he holds it, by the terms : he 
continues the action. Which ever way it be that the ſoul affects the body, 
when firſt he takes the hold, it continues till to affect it the ſame way, 
all the time till he lets it go. The animal ſpirits, which are, probably, 
the immediate miniſters of the will, crowd inceſſantly into the ſame parts, 
and there is inceſſantly the ſame tumefaction, or contraction of the 
muſcles, which are the inſtruments of this action, as at firſt. The matter 
is not much different in thinking: to keep an object under conſideration, 
is the ſame thing as, a conſtant attention, or application of the perceptive 
faculty to it 3 and this is effected by conſtant willing. Juſt as looking 
ſtedfaſtly upon one point, requires a conſtant direction of the axes of vi- 
ſon to that point; which muſt be effected by conſtantly exerting that 
power, which the ſoul hath over the motion of theſe axes. When we are 
ſick, or have a head-ach, it is with pain we can perform this for any 
time, which ſhews it to be ation, The property of matter, whereby it 
continues in chat ſtate into which it is once put, proceeding from its want 
of power to work a change, is by no means applicable here: and it is our 
prejudice, to call - the 4ran/ition only of the perceptive capacity, from 
one object. to another, action. We are indeed ſo accuſtomed to feel diffi- 
culty in action, when we act by the body, that if an action coſts us no 
trouble in performing it, or produces no ſenſible change in matter, we 
loſe the notion of our being active, and the diſtinction we have formed to 


ourſelves between afFion and inaction. When we move a limb of the body 


ſpontaneouſly,” it is confeſſedly action; motion is a "ſenſible. change : but 
it is no leſs action to hold the arm ftraight out, tilan to put it at fiſt 
T into 
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into that poſture, which we may be fenfible of, becauſe we ſo6n find'ovirſelves 
unable to continue it thus for any time (7) 3 and that is no ſign of inairg, 

And agreeable to this, a cloſe attention of thought to the ſame thing, is 
more fatiguing than frequent changing; there being, as was ſaid: above, 
a relief and pleaſure in variety of objects. So far is it from being true, 
that changing the acts of the will is only action. And this is one reaſon 
that hiſtory, poeſy, Kc." ate more entertaining, to thoſe who have not ac: 
quired a ſteddineſs of attention, than mathematical and abſtract reaſoning. 
This ſhews us that the ſoul is active and buſy, in the ſtilleſt intervals of 
muſing and thinkjng : and as we have ſeen in Ne 4. that action neceſſarily 
implies perception ſo in this cafe, perception naturally infers Action: 

that is, though perception doth not neceſſarily imply action; yet it is 
here a natural ſign of it. When we fall heavy with fleep; or ſink' from 
a' waking to a fleeping ſtate, we lofe gradually the perception of external 
objects, or whatever we were thinking of, as the mind ceaſes to be 
active in applying the attention to them; till all degenerates i into an internal 
ſeene of thinking, where che mind is Rtill active and perceptiye of, and 

about other objects. 

We may farther obſerve, that if thinking were not action, à man 
might run a race, and ſtudy a hard theorem at once; for that would 
be only to run, and do nothing elſe. It partly proceeds from the ſim- 
plicity of the attention, of which hereafter ; and partly from the limited. 
neſs of the active power of the ſoul, that it can do, or be intent upon 
one thing only at a time z and if chinking were. doing nothing, the 
doing any thing elſe would not exclude it. And as this helps to ſhew 
ns, that thinking is action, in whatever degree of intenſeneſs; ſo it 
aſſiſts us, in ſome manner, to get a tranftent glance of the boundleſs, 
adorable power and perfections of the Deity, who performs an infi 
nity of actions, infinitely different, all at once, in all places, without 
perturbation or perplexity. We have ſcarce any other way of ſeeing the 
greatneſs of his perfections, but by bringing them into corfipariſon with 
what is difficult. to us. When they become great beyond a certain pitch, 


(p) Hoc [tremorem induci, ob defeftum fucti fpirituoft ] confirmatur ex 0, $aid viri-alioguin 70. 
duſti, proprii brachii extenfi ſuſtinere non poſſunt, ' continuat#' a&iome [here it is called 
action] per horam- integram, abſque tremore. Qvia nemipe, ob contimuatam effufionem ex iiſden 
rervin, fucci fpiritmeſi diſſhantur, & deficiunt, & proinde, interrupti; wicibus, & minutis flillicidiis 

exprimi poſſunt. [In which intervals the arm mult yield and funk down a little.] Burell, de mot. 


animal. Part 2. Prop. 216. 
We 
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we loſe the ſenſe of their greatneſs; * if I might ſo ſay, by till in- 
creaſi ing 45 n leſs ta ut. 


f T '\ 

xyul, To: config ſugar the inceſſant activity of the ſoul conſidered 
in its Own, Dature, we may next obſerye that as all. willing is action, fo 
this ling is, the only action of the .human.. ſoul;;. or all that it doth 
when it acts, i is only exerting an act of volition. When it moves the 
animal ſpirits, in order to move any part of the body, it only wills the 
motion. It knows neither why the motion is performed, or how it is 
performed ; but if the, body be rightly diſpoſed, it will be performed in 
conſequence of its volition. In like manner in its own internal operati- 
ons of chouglit and reaſoning, it performs no other kind of action but 


willing 3. for it is neceſſary, in ſeeing the identity, or diyerſity of its own. 


ideas, after the will hath applied the perceptivity to them; as ſhall be 
ſhewn. No agent indeed can act, without willing, the action; but the dif- 


ference to be taken notice of here is, that the human ſoul in particular, 


only wills the ation, and i ls forced to depend upon a borrowed power for the 
execution of what i it wills, The ſyſtem of nature round 1 it, as was ſaid. 18 fo 


wonderfully contrived, that the execution of its will i 1s performed, blin aly 


as to it. And. it is difficult to ſay, whether this is a greater mark of 
the wiſdom of the. Contriver, and of its dependence upon him; or of 
his goodneſs aud condeſcenſion, in being, ſubſervient to the will and ſpon- 
uneity, of his creatures. But willing is a thing that coſts us no pains ; 
it is full as eaſy to us 70 will a thing, though, che effecting i it might not 
be in our power, as not 7o will it: though there may be an inequality in 
the diſpoſition , of our bodies at different times, there is none in the 
power of willing. And when it is freed from this inequality, as it will 
be in a ſtate of ſeparation, or in a ſtate of union with a ſyſtem of mat- 
ter liable to no diſorder, aftion in all reſpects, will be as eaſy to it as 
inaction; ſince its own proper action, even here, is as eaſy. Let us 
call to mind a little, that it is a repugnancy in thought, to ſuppoſe an 
active ſubſtance feeling any difficulty from itſelf in acting. It muſt be 


ſomething inactive that gives it any uneaſineſs to act; that is, ſome dead 


ſubſtance. If it felt uneaſineſs from itſelf; it muſt be from ſome Part of 
it, that wanted to be actuated; that is, ſome unafive part; that is, ſome 
part not of active ſubſtance (for of ſuch parts active ſubſtance could never 
be made up); and that is, ſome part not of 227 


3 XIX. Let 
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XIX. Let us reflec Fa a we Ante ee and percipient 
again (of external objects, I. mean) after fleep. It is as little in a man's. 
power to continue ſleeping at pleaſure, 28 it is to fall aſteep when he 
liſts ; "though bis life "depended on it. This would be a great happi- 
neſs in many caſes, and a ſingular privilege! Certainly it is not the right 
order and N of the „ that thus forcibly reſtores action and 


them big and rational Lhe] learned, and al.” in bg rh : 

phraſe);. and the effect would be perlecter than the cauſe, not only 
degree, but in kind; which woüld put an end to all ire. (of lich 
by and by). This therefore can proceed from nothing dut vature of 
the foul itſelf, which is neceſſarily active and perceptive | in itſelf, and 
ſheds life and perception (fo to ſpeak) through the Body, when the right 
diſpoſition of that returns. The ſoul in Netp. ſeems to ſuffer ſomething 
ine what happens to a Hv codl, covered up under the aſbes; which is 
alive all. the while, bur only. appears ſo, when ſcabs" and. ex- 
poſed to operi"air.- As the coal would ut any time dilcover itſelf, and 
kindle up any combuſtible matter applied to it; ſo the ſoul neceſſarily 
enlivens a rightly diſpoſed body. We cannot ſuppoſe it like a dead Cin- 
der : for as that, of itſelf, could never become a live-coal again ; ſo nei- 
ther could the ſoul recover life and action, of itſelf, if it were, for any the 
fralleſt time, in a ſtare analagous, to that of : a dead cinder. 


XX. We may conceive, I think, without much ſtreſs to the imagination, 
that when two ſubſtances of contrary natures, an afive and inactive one, 
are joined together in a ſtate of union, they ſhould ſo affect each other, 
chat the whole compound ſhould not appear perfectly dead, nor perfectly 
living'; which is the very appearance we make: and that, as the one or 
the other principle prevailed, the compound ſhould' ſeem to partake of 


that nature. This is not hard in general to conceive ; though the formal 
method how they affect each other may not be conceivable by us. It 


is certain enough, from what is ſaid in the ſecond ſection above, that gra- 


vity, or elaſticity, by which a clock or a watch goes, is the action of an 
immaterial ſubſtance upon matter. We can as little conceive the formal 


manner of his impulſe or impreſſion, as how the ſoul affects the matter 
of che body, or is affected by it. This very common inſtance includes in 


4 2 
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ifelf really all the difficulty that is in the mutual action of matter and 
ſpirit on each other. Let becauſe a man cannot conceive how it is, that 
an immaterial ' impulſe conftantly impreſſed ſhould make a watch go, this 
11d not make him deny the evidence of truth, or ſay, that either it doth 
t go, or goes without any power. And, to purſue this a little far- 
1 if we conceive this force much ſuperior to the inerineſi, or friction of 
he matter to be moved, the machine will go eaſy and lightly; if it is 
vat little ſtronger, that will be moved lowly. and with difficulty; but it 
t is only barely equal, there will be an equilibrium, and all the move- 
ents will ſtop; and i; it it inferior, the machine, ſo to expreſs it, is 
re dead. * Now, if inſtead. of ſuppoſing the force different, we ſappoſe 
ie diſpoſition. of the Parts to be moved, different at different times, the 
me conſtant force temaining and acting; all the ſame different appear- 
ces will happen: the machine will ſeem briſk. and lively z faint and lan- 
d; ſick,: or quite dead, (to ſpeak . metaphorically) ; as the CI 
on of the parts balances the active forte more or leſs. 
Compariſons do not hit in. all particulars: yet it is not-difficult aps 
ly this to the caſe of the body as actuated by the ſoul 3 nor is there 
conſidering perſon, I think, who may not ſee from this inſtance (in 
dme manner parallel) - how- frivolous - thoſe objections are, which the 
ptic brings from the inequalities obſervable in the body, to prove the 
ul material. For though it may be ſaid, that the force which moves 
te limbs doth not belong to the ſoul, as hath been ſhewn before; yet that 50 
d be no objection ro. the compariſon : for the diſorder of the parts H. 
rtainly hinders that force from being exerted, and the command of the 
ul over the body to appear; ſince it hath likewiſe been ſhewn, that 


u ſorce is ſubſervient to the ſpontaneous mover; and cherefore i in the 
eſent caſe may be conſidered as its own en 
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XXI. From the ſoul's neceſſarily aQuating the body, either during its 

ing rightly diſpoſed, or as ſoon as the indiſpoſitioh of it is rectify'd, 
farther appears, that the law of their union is ſuch, that only a final - 
eptitude of the body to be actuated, can ſeparate them: for they till : 
ntinue united, notwithſtanding any indiſpoſition which can be reCtify'd.- 
nd therefore the ſoul is not at liberty to act by itſelf, before that na! 
fitude or diſorder happens. We need not wonder why the foul doth - 
dt act by itſelf, when the body is not fit to be actuated by it: it hath + 
d liberty. but what is indulged it, by the Being who appointed this union; 
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142 The foul-neteſarily liuing and conſcious, 
and if it had ſuch a liberty, the union would be in vain. The foul woc 
always chuſe to act by itſelf,” retiring from the body while it? were ingir, Nef f. 
poſed, that it might enjoy a ſeparate and unpainful ſtate of exiſtence M ſepat: 
And ſince the body, in its preſent conſtitution, muſt always give the ſou could 
ſome untaſineſs, leſs. or more; as alſo ſince, when beſt diſpoſed, it mu rect 
retard its application to many objects; the conſequence would be, that 1 ſdes 
would never chuſe to actuate it, or to act by it, more than a man v ſdes 
liberty would chuſe to walk with fetters on his legs. A little taſte of @, WW*P*<! 
parate exiſtence would put men upon all expedients of diſſolving the ua I- : 
violently, - Thus ſuch a liberty would have been abundantly inconſiſten 
with the deſign of uniting them together. It is rather wiſely inſtitu be abt 
that, we naturally ſeek to prolong. the union, that it may. appear hoy 
we approye ourſelves, in this our [ſtate of novitiate. I might mentin 
here another kind of inconveniencies that would enſue from this Power 
indulged; to the ſoul, to the overturning of human ſociety : if we cp 
ſider the luſt, avarice, revenge, &c. of mortals, who would thus come 1 
know more perfectly the means of accompliſhing all their bad deſgu 
No method of ſecurity would be ſafe, or ſecret; nor any method of ni 
unknown, to the utter confuſion of the, world. How much. better is i 
then that it ſhould be otherwiſe ordered.! It is true, in fleep the fo 
acts, and is acted upon, by a different niethod from the miniſtry of te 
ſenſes: ; but it is all the; while ig ithe ee and not uſted to its on 
diſeretion. 
But this whole appearance of 7B tha; be conſidered at ad 
little farther, on. In the mean time, I cannot help being concerned to fin 
ſome great and learned men taking the wrong fide of ambiguous appea 
ances, and falling in with the ſceptical notions of the world, by inſinuatin 
that the ſoul owes the perfection of rational thinking to the body; and this i 
order to maintain another hypotheſis of no very great conſequence in ite 
though it. were true in this ſtate of union, viz. that the ſoul thinks nts 
ways (q) 3 which yet is not eaſily to be proved, even though the actii 


j 


(4) ay concerning human under fianding, B. 2. ch; 1. ſect. 16. Tis true, we have ſon 
* inſtances of perception, whilſt we are aſleep, | and Tetain the memory of thoſe — 
00 how extravagant a and incoherent they are ſor the moſt part; how little conformable to the fe 
ce ſection and order of a rational Being, thoſe who are acquainted with dreams, need not be wie aftior 
« This I would willingly be ſatisſied in, whether the ſoul, when it thinks thus apart, and id gene! 
it were ſeparate from the body, acts leſs rationally than when .conjointly with it, or not; r = 
R I aon! 
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wie of ſpirit be clogged with dead matter, and is certainly falſe in a ſtate of 

ſeparation, That I may not be miſunderſtood, I do not mean that any man 
fog ſrould the for the ſake of truth, (truth ſtands in need of no ſuch help, but 

rejects it;) nor that one ſhould avoid any difficulty, or not conſider all 
fides of any appearance: but what I complain of is, ihe not conſidering: all 
ſides of any appearance from which a weighty inference ſeems to be drawn, 
eſpecially. if it be perplext in itſelf ; as the appearance of dreams certainly 
„ If the ſoul were indebted to matter for the perfection of rational 
thinking, matter would be the perfecter Being. of the two 3 Which it would 
be abſurd to ſuppoſe :. and if thinking, or activity (and that the higheſt kind 
of activity) doth not belong to the nature of immaterial ſubſtance, it muſt 
e merely accidental to all ſubſtance 3 which is no leſs abſurg, "This laſt 1 
ure ſhewn . falſe in what is ſaid before (N* 3.) And an endeavour to 
remove the pretence which our dreams may give for ſuggeſting, that the 
vul owes the perfection of rational think ing to matter, together with 
ſome other reaſons to be mentioned hereafter, will, 1 hope, plead my ex- 
e for offering an eſay on that intricate fubject. Temps | 


XXII, We may farther obſerve, the firſt nine paragraphs of this ſection 
ring duly conſidered, that they who placed the eſſence of the ſou] in 
nking, rather expreſſed their meaning anwarily, than had falſe concep- 
jons of the nature of it. If effence and exiſtence have different meanings 
s in propriety, it ſeems they ſhould), by eſſence, I think, can only be 
cant, the abſtract. natures of things; or the ideas of the things in the 
Ne wine intellect, which were before the things themſelves exiſted- Mr. 
ne rather takes eſſence for the Being of any thing (7); though we uſu. 
1s 1 PENS ally 
iel | 
1 4 that the faul owes the perfection of 
* that our dreams ſhould be, for the 


narrow examination, 
aa is here preſumed, 
(7) mn <6 Bur fince the e ü of things are thought by * eee > 
won) to be wholly unknown ; it may not be amiſs to conſider the ſeveral Ggnifications of 
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ally fay, ſuch a property is of the nature or efſence of a thing, taking ehe i ce. 
word indifferentiy; but never that it is of the Being of it, which rate ab 


imports its exiſtence. Be it as it will, there can be no great miſtake in ſay, ta 
ing, a property is of the eſſence of a thing, when that thing cannot x ide 


conceived" without this property. Now, by N' 2, and g, above, it i ve 
contradiftory that the ſoul ſhould at any time, even while united to H fin 
body, be without the power of action, that is, of thinking; for refleci ide 
is action; and thinking, or reaſoning, is reflection. And by Ne, off it! 
and q, it is contradiftory that, in a ſtate of ſeparation, it ſhould not I co! 
ways be active, or exerciſe this power. And by the reaſoning in N. ful: 
and 19, it appears that it is only the indiſpoſition of the body, that a ou 
interrupt the exerciſe of this power at any time. So that, if they H po 
made a diſtinction between aftivity and real aftion, and excepted ſun lic 
is t 
6e « the word efſence. = RES," eee nn whereby it is, vi, the 
ar but generally in ſubſtances, unknown conſtitution of th the 
© wwhereon their diſcoverable qualities depend, may be called their eſſence. This is the þ to 

cc per original ſignification of the word, as is evident from the formation of i it  efentia in 1 
primary notation, ſignifying properly Being, Cc.“ B. 3. ch. 3. ect. 15. Here (oottom oo 
tion that it is not extraordinary for the fignification of a derivative word; eſpecially i exe 
philoſophical 'acceptation, to differ very widely from the grammatical meaning it might Bei 
according to the form it is derived in) the word [ Being] I think, is equivocal, and fignife cep 
internal unknown conſtitution of things, leſs properly, at leaſt leſs commonly, than any other th in 
The being of a thing is ofteneſt taken in oppoſition to the not-being of it; and then it i ho 

fame as the exifence of it. We ſay ſuch à ching is not in being. And ſometimes it inju 
both eſſence and exiſtence; as when we fay aue have our Being from - God; that is, both: (0 
. exiſtence, and our nature or eſſence. But granting that Pence, -being, and the internal the 
cnſtitution of ſubſtances, are properly the ſame thing; ſince this internal unknown c bee 
once exiſted not, and yet was known then in the divine intellect, it muſt have — in l 

there. So that at laſt, in any acceptation of the word, we muſt reſolve the eſſence of thing { 
to idea, and make it the ſame with their nature. | | | 4 

| There is one thing farther may be obſerved from the place here cited. Mr. Locke allow fil . ; 
the internal, unknown conſtitution ef things is /omethiag ; fince their diſcoverable qualitie « 
owned to depend on this 3 which, I think, is very right, for qualities cannot depend on . «. , 
This is taken notice of, becauſe ſceptical men begin to ſuppoſe they have Mr. Lachs antha « 8 
for inſimating that the unknown conſtitution of things is in itſelf nothing; and that fabft « y 
or what be calls fb/tratum is but empty ſound, But if there is any ſuch thing as quit « , 
or properties, there muſt be ſome farther thing to which they belong 3 fince a quality colin « . 
ſublilt by itſelf, or without a ſubjeft. This other thing, if we ſpeak: of it at all, malt be H ,, . 
Jubje?, fuppert, ſubſtance, or ſome ſuch name; let theſe men ndieule as moch as they pleaſe « 
though we know not what this ſubſtratum or ſupport of properties is, nor have any particular i 1 


of it yet we know har jt is, unleſs properties could ſubfiſt by ' themfelves, And if ther 
neither properties nor /ubjer?, there would be nothing teſt to exiſt. 
Cery 
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certain intervals of inaction perhaps (though none of this caution was 
abſolutely neceſſary, as will, appear immediately); no body could have 
taken exception to their opinion, If we take away from- our complex 
idea of a ſulſtance, the particular ideas of thoſe properties, by which only 
we collect that it is a ſubſtance, we take ſuch complex idea quite away; 
ſince: it conſiſts only of thoſe particular ideas. If we take away from our 
idea of matter, thoſe of ſolidity- and extenſion, we leave ourſelves no idea of 
it remaining. After the ſame manner, if we deny activity and perceptivity 
concerning ſpiritual ſubſtance, by which we can only collect it to be a 
ſubſtance, we deny every thing we know concerning it; or we deny 
ourſelves to have any idea! of it; and reaſoning about it as without theſe 
powers, WE reaſon preciſely about nothing, of which we have any par- 
ticular idea. To fay it may ſtill be a ſubſtance without theſe powers, 
is to ſuppole it dead ſubſtance, which could never come to the exerciſe of 
theſe powers again if it had once loſt them, as we ſee it doth. And 


therefore it can never be without them. Solidity ſeems not more neceſſary 


to the conception of matter than activity and perceptivity to the concep- 
tion of ſpirit, And ſince; conſidered. abſolutely in itſelf, it cannot zo? 
exerciſe theſe powers; the juſteſt idea of it is, that of an active perceptive 
Bring, which we cannot conceive in itſelf, without real action and per- 
ception. Mr. Locke ſays, it is not neceſſary to ſuppoſe the ſoul always 
in action, and that thinking may be to the ſoul what motion is to the 
body: not its eſſence, but one of its operations (5s). But with ſubmiſſion 
to ſo great a name, there is this material difference, motion is no more 
the action of matter than reſt is; it is equally inactive in both, as hath 
been ſhewn, Matter ſtands in need of an external cauſe. to put. it into 


(s) & confeſs ay lf to have one of thoſ dull ſouls, that doth not perceive itſelf always to 
% contemplate ideas, nor can conceive it any more neceſſary for the ſoul always to think, than 
« ſor the body always to move; the perception of ideas being (as I conceive) to the ſoul, 

* what motion is to the body, not its eſſence, but one of its operations; and therefore though 
* Wnking be ſuppoſed never ſo much the proper action of the ſoul ; yet it is not neceſſary 
to tuppoſe that it ſhould be always thinking, always in action. That perhaps is the pri- 
© vilege of the infinite Author and Preſerver of things, who never ſlumbers nor ſleeps ; but is 
© not competent to any finite Being, at leaſt not to the ſoul of man. We knov/ certainly by 
* experience, that we ſometimes think, and thence draw this infallible conſequence, that there 
* is ſomething in us that has a power to think ; but whether that ſubſtance perpetually thinks, 
© or no, we can be no farther aſſured than experience informs us.” B. 2. <.r. ef. 10. The 
reaſon _ it is r to refer to experience in this caſe, will appear immediately. 
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motion, or bring it to reſt again; but the ſoul doth not want an ex. 
ternal mover to ſet it a thinking. And therefore there is no room to 
run a compariſon between the action of the ſoul, which neceſſarily ſpringy 
out of its own nature, and the motion of matter, which muſt be excited 
in it, by ſome Being not material. This looks as if action were equally 
extrinſick to them both; or as if it were as natural for the ſoul to be 
without action, as for matter to be without motion; which is to pervert 
our juſteſt conceptions of ſpiritual ſubſtance. 

Beſides, allowing Mr. Locke's acceptation of the word eſſence, that it z 
the real, internal, but generally in fubſtances, unknown conſtitution of 
things; it will not follow that every thing is ſeparable from ſubſtances, 
which is not this real internal conſtitution, as he ſeems to take for grant. 
ed. The properties that inimediately flow from the internal conſtitution 
of things, are as inſeparable from them, as that conſtitution itfelf ; and 
we can as little conceive the thing without theſe properties, as without 
that conſtitution. Diviſibility, figure, magnitude, are not the internal con- 
ſtitution of matter, but properties neceſſarily flowing from it; and yet 
we can as little conceive matter without theſe, as without its own in- 
ternal conſtitution ; that is, we can as little conceive it without theſe, as 
without ſubſtance. This muſt be ſo; for it is by theſe that we conceive 
it all to be a ſubſtance, or to have an internal unknown conſtitution, 
And for a like reaſon; activity and perceptivity, by which powers alone 
we difcover that there is a ſubſtance different from matter, and which is 
the neceflary ſubje& of their inheſion, muſt be in the mind, even pre- 
vious to the internal unknown conſtitution of that ſubſtance ; as neceſſa- 
rily as it, and with much more clearneſs than an unknown thing can be. 
If it were pardonable to run ſo high, I might ſay that thoſe very 
powers of activity and perceptivity, which are not the internal unknown 
conſtitution of ſpiritual ſubſtance, are yet inſeparable from the neceſſarily 
exiſting ſpirit 3 and the conſtant exerciſe of them alſo; as Mr. Locte ob- 
ſerves, in the place laſt quoted from him. 

But then, as to his acceptation of the word eſſence; as it ſeems not 
juſt in itſelf, ſo, 1 think, ic is inconvenient in philoſophy. The word, 


Being, by which he explains eſſence, rather imports the actual exiſtence 
of a thing, than its internal unknown conſtitution, as hath been obſerved. 
Thus Dr. Clarke calls his excellent book, A Demonſtration of the Being and 
Attributes of God; that is, a demonſtration that there really exiſts a God, 
and what his attributes are, It wauld have ſounded ſtrangely to _—_ 

2 ſaid, 


—— 


ö 


t 
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id, a demonſtration of the eſſence, or internal unknown conſtitution, 
Se. And then, if ſubſtances have unknown eſſences, and other things have 
not; it will either follow, that there are two different ſpecies of efſences ; 
or that other things beſides ſubſtances have no eſſence at all, This hath 
thrown Mr. Locke upon the diſtinction of real and nominal eſſences 3 
which, though it hath obtained, ſince he wrote his Book, yet I humbly 
beg leave to ſay, I do not fee any ſervice it hath done to philoſophy. 
And this again hath thrown him upon the abſurdity of aſſerting that all 
our moral and mathematical ideas, thoſe of virtue, vice, juſtice, temperance ; 
a circle, ſquare, cube, triangle, &c. (things of as fixt and immutable na- 
rures, as any that can be named) having only according to his diſtinction, 
nominal eſſences, are not!.ing but the mere arbitrary compoſitions of 
ideasin our minds: which admitted, would be of the greateſt diſſervice both 
in philoſophy and practice, as ſhall be ſhewn elſewhere. 

XXIII. This farther may be ſaid for thoſe, who place the nature of 
the ſoul in thinking, and ſuppoſe it to think inceſſantly, (taking thinking 
in the ſenſe of being always percipient of ſome idea or other) 'That it is 
impoſſible to ſhew the contrary, even in this ſtate of union with the 
body ; though it hath been here allowed, and often ſuppoſed, to avoid 
unneceſſary debates in improper places. Who can ſay that ever he found 
himſelf in a ſtate of unconſciouſneſs ; or when there was no idea at all 
lubſiſting in his mind? Indeed it is contradictory that any man ſhould ſo 
ſurprize himſelf, impercipient to wit, of all things, with reſpe& to the 
treſent time: for he is conſcious by ſuppoſition, and reflecting upon an 
unconſcious ſtate. And as to the paſt time, he cannot have any memory 
of ſuch a ſtate : for whether ever ſuch a ſtate was, or was not, it is either 
way a contradiction that he ſhould remember it; and he cannot bring an 
argument for it, from his not remembering of it. If a man came through a 
dark room, he may be certain there was no light there; for his eyes were 
open, and he miſſed the light: but if a man paſſed an hour of uncon- 
ſcious exiſtence laſt night, there is a wide difference. He did not per- 
ceive an abſence of conſciouſneſs then; nor can he now; ſince he could 
do it but by remembering it. He hath not two diſtinct conſciouſneſſes, 
one to be extinguiſhed, and another remaining to perceive the abſence of 
the firſt, He doth not perceive at the time, and therefore cannot re- 
collect afterward the laſt thought he was conſcious of, at the beginning 
of the blank, nor the firſt upon emerging out of it, (to be the two ex- 
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tremes, as it were) ; ; nor the diſtance and length of time betwixt. B Mr. 
Locke's own arguments concerning the idea of duration, he muſt think 
theſe two extremes contiguous z and therefore conclude, that he had been 
conſcious without intermiſſion. It is eaſy for a man to confeſs, that }, 
bath one of thoſe dull ſouls, that doth not. always perceive ideas: but 1 beg 
leave to obſerve, that this modeſty, which 1s deſigned to paſs for an ar. 
gument, is ſomewhat inaccurate ; for he confeſſes a thing for certain, which 
he can never be certain of, It is not in the power of the ſoul to be 
come impercipient of ideas at pleaſure : and were the thing effected, it 
would be the ſign of an ill diſpoſed body, and not of the dulneſs of the 
ſoul. It is ſtrange enough to appeal to experience (2) for the reality of: 
ſtate, which by ſuppoſition, is an utter negation, of all experience. It i 
true, the argument is very good, that a man cannot think at any tim, 
waking or lleeping, without being ſenſible of it (u): but this reſpects the 
preſent time, and is far from concluding, that a man cannot think ſleep. 
ing or waking, without retaining the memory of theſe thoughts after. 
ward; which yet is the thing defigned to be concluded by it. Wh 
elſe ſhould experience be alledged, which is the memory of things paſt 
It were to be wiſhed that he had told, what author it is that afferts, tha 
the ſoul in a ſleeping man thinks, without being conſcious of it; upon 
which he asks the queſtion, Whether, during ſuch thinking, it has an 
pleaſure or pain, or be capable of happineſs or miſery ? and adds, I in 
fare the man is not, no more than the bed or earth be lies on (v). Becauſe 
it is ſtrange, if any man put him to the trouble of confuting this con 


(t) — And laſt of all ſound ſleep cloſes the ſcene quite, and puts an end to all 2 
« pearances. This, I think, almoſt every one has experience of in himſelf, and his own & 
«. ſervation without difficulty leads him thus für.“ B. 2 ch. 19. fe. 4. But this ib only er 
perience oſ having no memory of conſciouſneſs then, which doth not infer that we had no conſe 

cuſneſs then, When an Evidence makes oath; that his memory doth not ſerve him ſo fir 
how much proves he by this? Nothing ſurely on either ſide. He only owns that the 1 u 
controverly might have been fo, or otherwiſe, for any thing he can remember. Mr. Lak 
fays, (ch. 1. ſe#. 10.) © the queſtion is about a matter of fat.” To this I reply dire&ly, r 
queſtion is about a matter of ot. fact; about a negation of all fact. Every body allows we 2 
gencrally conſcious ; this is not the queſtion then: But if we are ſometimes without conſciow 
neſs. It is abſurd to lay, we forget our unconſciouſneſs ; it is abſurd to ſay, we remember ot 
unconſciouſneſs. Where is the matter of fact to be telified to chen? Or how is W 
plicable ? Let a definition of experience be Siven. | 

09 Ch. x. ſect. 10. 
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radition; with the ſuppoſition of Caſtor and Pollux, Socrates and Plato. 
The poſition his adverſaries maintain infers no ſuch contradiction; nor 


juſtifies another to infer ic for them. There is certainly a great deal of 


our paſt conſciouſneſs, which we retain no memory of afterward. It is a 
particular mark of our finite and imperfe& natures, that we cannot be- 
come conſcious of all our paſt: conſciouſneſs at pleaſure. But no man at 
night would infer, that he was not in a ftate of conſciouſneſs and think- 
ing, at ſuch a certain minute about twelve a- clock of the day, becauſe 
now perhaps he hath no memory what particular thought he had at 
that minute. And it is no better argument, conſidered in itſelf, that a 
man was not conſcious at ſuch a minute, in his ſleep, becauſe next morn- 
ing he hath no memory of what ideas were in his mind then, A man 
cannot be conſcious of the laſt idea he hath in his mind when. he falls 
aſleep 3 the moſt he can do here, is to recall the laſt idea he hath any 
memory of: but this doth not prove it the laſt. We have rather me- 
mory and experience of our ſliding gradually from a ſtate of waking, to 
that of a ſeeping conſciouſneſi: and though the particular idea that divides 
the one kind of theſe conſciouſneſſes from the other, is not affignable 3 
for there is really, I believe, no ſuch idea, but a gradual tranſition, or 
degenerating of the one ſtate into the other; yet if we are caſually 
awakened a little after our falling aſleep, and take time to obſerve, we 
ſhall eafily enough race back the laſt ideas and conſciouſneſs that occu- 
pied the mind, for fome little time at leaſt. Juſt ſo, if we take time in 
the morning to reflect, before we let in the thoughts of buſineſs, and 
our familiar waking ideas, to effice the ſlender impreſſions and images 
made in fleep, we ſhall eafily diſcover ſome of thoſe that occupied the 
perceptivity laſt, And the ſame thing happens at any intermediate time, 
due attention being given, and waking thoughts being kept from ruſhing 
in too ſuddenly. And ſince this happens at any time indifferently, it is at 
leaſt a probable argument, and repeated experiment, as it were, which when 
duly made, always ſucceeds, and ſhews that the matter of fact is pro- 
bably as thoſe philoſophers ſuppoſe it (x). | 

(x) Mr. Locks . dath not repreſent the objection right in his Sec. 14. ch. 1. B. 2. It appears 
from this, that it is not only not impoſſible, but eaſy, to forget on being awakened, what we 
* dreaming the minute before. And due care being taken, it is certainly alſo not impoſſible 
to obſerve it in many caſes. A very remarkable Author, writing on this ſubject, hath theſe words. 
1 f:qpofe the Bu it newer totally inactive. * 1 never awaked, ſince I had the w/e of my memory, 
but 1 fourd myſelf coming out of a dream. And ] fuppoſe they that think they dream nat, think þo, 
becauſe they forget their dreams, M. R. B. in his defence of the ſoul's immortality, 
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XXIV. Though the point were not to be accurately determined on any 
fide ; probability inclines moſt to the inceſſant action and perception of the 
ſoul, even in this ſtate. There is nothing more common than to remember 
a ſcene of viſion, which we have had in ſleep, ſome conſiderable time 
after, from ſomething that then happens to ourſelves, or others; and 
which without this occaſion given to the mind, of thus recollecting it, 
we ſhould perhaps never have recovered. : And certainly, at any time 
before this recovery, the argument, that then the mind was unconſcious, 
becauſe we retained no memory of it, would not only have been bad, 
but falſe. Of how much conſciouſneſs, and activity of the ſoul, do we 
loſe the memory every night, becauſe of the ſlenderneſs of the impreſ- 
fions, which are eaſily diſturbed; as the day thoughts ruſh in; or 
becauſe of the ſhortneſs of the duration? Yolucrique ſimillima ſomno, is 1 
very expreſſive compariſon for any thing that is fleeting or /by. The vi. 
ſions offered to us in ſleep, are often independent and without connexion 
probably often deſigned to contradict each other, and our waking thoughts 
too; which makes them to be remembered with more difficulty than our 
waking thoughts. Vet frequently theſe laſt have the ſame diſadvantageous 
qualification, and are difficultly' retained. A ſcene muſt have a natural 
coherence to be eaſily remembered. Memory is chiefly aſſiſted, perhaps, 
in this ſtate of union, by ſenſible impreſſions made on the organ, and 
chere preſerved for ſome time at leaſt. Theſe are fading and tranſitory, 
and in ſleep moſtly clouded over, by the nature of that indiſpoſi tion; 
which is the reaſon why we cannot then uſe our paſt experience, or me- 
mory of things; to convince ourſelves that the appearances offered -to, 
or forced upon the ſoul in ſleep, are not in truth exiſting externally ; for 
the internal repreſentation is as real, as if the object of it exiſted from 
without. But poſſibly we ſhall diſcover a view of a ſuperior faculty of 
reminiſcence in proceeding to examine this appearance, which is independent 
of a corporeal organ, or ſeat of impreſſions made on the ſenſory. We 
are by no means juſtified in philoſophy, to draw weighty inferences, 
ſuch as that the perfection of rational thinking may depend upon mat- 
ter, or that the ſoul may owe its perceptivity and life to that dead ſub- 
ſtance ; I ſay, we are by no means juſtified in drawing ſuch weighty in- 
ferences from a perplexed and dark phænomenon, without narrowly exa- 
mining the nature and circumſtances of it, as far as they are acceſſible to 
us. And it is not to be diſſembled by Mr. Locke's greateſt admirers, 
that his method of reaſoning all along on this ſubje&, tends to lead 
weak 
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weak and ſceptical men, to. make theſe inferences z not to ſay that he 

ints out the way to them, by hinting broadly at theſe inferences him- 
Cf, It looks as if he not only thought it poſſible that matter might 
think, but true that the ſoul was really matter, when he ſays, I 
« grant that the ſoul in a waking man, is never without thought, be- 
« cauſe it is the condition of being awake: but whether ſleeping without 
dreaming be not an affection of the whole man, mind as well as body, 
« may be worth a waking man's conſideration ().“ Then it ſeems ſe- 
parate ſouls may ſleep. God differs from his creatures in higher preroga- 
tives, than that he doth not flumber nor ſleep. It is here granted, that 
while we are awake, we are under a neceſſity of thinking. If then we 
were always awake, we ſhould be always under that neceſſity. — 
How comes it then that we are not always awake? Is it the de- 
ket of the ſoul ? ——— This was the chief point to have been conſi- 
tered, in order to conſider the appearance on all ſides. It hath been 
ſhewn that ſpirit hath 220 paris; and therefore it ſtands in need of no 


ir {WM cparation, or re- diſpoſing its parts aright ; as the body doth, which con- 
its of parts that are conſtantly changing, and liable to be diſordered. 
is news on which fide the indiſpoſition lies. Again, we have undoubted 
s, experience, that the ſoul thinks and lives, while the ſenſes are ſhut up, 


ng and can miniſter nothing; while the body is laid up to be refitted, a 
mere vegetable ſyſtem : and I have ſhewn, that it implies a contradiction 
to fay, we have experience of the contrary. And what is the plain 
inference fram ſuch oppolite ſymptoms? Laſtly, allowing all that is al- 
edoed, wiz. that ſometimes we ſleep without dreaming; is it therefore 
0 be inferred, that ſleep is an affeCtion of the ſoul? Is it not conceiv- 
able to any man of plain common ſenſe, from what I have ſaid (No 20.) 
oncerning the difference of appearances, that two oppoſite ſubſtances, a 
ead and a living; muſt make by being united; and from what I have 
ad concerning the perceptivity of. the ſoul, in itfelf not bounded, but 
mited in its union with body, (ſee the note (u) Ne 15.) is it not ea- 
ily conceivable, I ſay, from theſe conſiderations, that its activity may be 
ite hindered from being exerted ; and its perceptivity entirely impeded, 
a farther limitation, (granting that to be the caſe) without ſuppoſing 
at it is laid up to be refitted, in ſleep, as the body is; or mak ing 


5 kep an affection of immaterial being? If a man puts in a bit of 
ers, x 
ed (7) Ibid. ſect. 4, 


paper 
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paper to hinder the balance of his watch from beating, or if this is effeQea MM « 
by any other diſorder of the parts ; it would be i improper to ſay that the 
immaterial impulſe, or power, by which the goes, ts then Os thoug I 
it be hindered from having effect. Bt 25 j 


XXV. There is one argument brought by Mr. Looks, which is boaſted MI | 
to be deciſive, as fully proving that thinking is not inſeparable from the it 
ſoul. It is, that action may be remitted or intended, ſometimes more ang fl i 
ſometimes leſs; a variation which it is not conceivable the eſſences of thing b 
can be ſubject to (2). This is indeed ſpecious at firſt view, and yet it is: fl " 
very equivocal argument, and concludes different ways, according to th Vl 
different acceptation of the word eſſence. He grants that thinking i cl 
action, and ſuppoſes eſſence to be the internal, unknown conſtitution q U 
things, whereon their diſcoverable qualities depend. Now that thinking in 
or action, which is a known property of the ſoul, ſhould be the intern; 


unknown conſtitution of the foul; is a contradiction 3 and proving the © 
contrary, is proving what was never denied. But this is not the genuin ſt 
acceptation of the word eſſence. (See the note () Ne 22.) A late Au al 
thor hath rightly obſerved, that eſſence is explained by the chief and radial Pe 
property of a thing, or all the properties of it. Hence the chief and radial 7 
property is the eſſence of any thing in idea, though che thing ſuoul de 
not exiſt, nor have any internal unknown conſtitution. Eſence (as th m 
ſame Writer remarks) is very different from exiſtence : the eſſence or uM © 
ture of things is invariable, and their exiſtence only contingent. From th m 
we may ſee the fallacy of Mr. Locke's argument: he makes eflence t al 
internal unknown conſtitution ef things : and becauſe it is contradictory = 
that 2hought ſhould be of the eſſence of the ſoul in this ſenſe, he infer 

is not of the eſſence of the ſoul in the other ſenſe, or ſo as to be inſeparabk [5 
from it. This is as if I ſhould ſay, A circle is a figure contained undi * | 
four equal ſides, making four right angles; but there is no point withi ſub 
this figure, from which all the lines drawn to the ſides are equal: the * 
fore it is not the eſſential property of a circle, that all the lines fron lari 
a point within it to the outſide ſhould be equal. That thought is efſenti nly 


to the ſoul in the laſt ſenſe; is eaſily proved. For it muſt be eſſential i!!“ 
one of the two ſubſtances, i. c. either to matter or ſpitit; - otherwiſe t 
higheſt perfection in nature muſt be but merely caſual, or an extraneous i 


(z) B. I, ch. 19. ſect. 4. 
Cider 
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cident in the univerſe : and ſince it hath been ſhewn, that thought can 
neither be eſſential nor accidental to matter, it muſt: -be eſſential to ſpi- 
zit, or ſuch a property as cannot be ſeparated. from it without deſtroying 
its nature. Or we may argue thus: If thinking is eſſential, neither to 
body nor ſoul, how come we at all to think? Is it by. mere accident ? 
If it is by mere acccident, it is poſſible the ſoul ſhould never think. If 
ir be ſaid, the ſoul lays down and takes up thinking at its pleaſure, [by 
its own power, by its own will, command, or any. other way that can 
be named] it is a direct contradiction, If the ſoul pleaſes to take up 
thinking after intermiſſion, [or if it wills, commands this] it muſt be pre- 


viouſly thoughtful. If it be ſaid, it ſtands in need of ſome external prin- 


ciple to bring back thought to it; this is to own that it would never 
think again of itſelf, but be a dead inactive ſubſtance for ever after ſuch 
intermiſſion, unleſs thus reſtored by ſome external Being. And the argu. 


ment muſt come to this on Mr. Locke's hypotheſis, if the ſoul were for 
any the leaſt time without thought. The power of thinking in a ſub- 


ſtance once dead, is not to be conceived, becauſe it is contradictory. Life 


tſelf conſiſts in being percipient, in this we are neceſſary. And if we are 


percipient, we muſt have perceptions, by the terms. Thus it is very 
conceivable that the ſoul ſhould remit its activity in hanking, through all 
degrees, till at length it can remit no farther, and finds itſelf neceſſary 
in having ſome perception or other. Experience confirms this, as far 
3 we can have experience z and reaſon evinces it univerſally : nor can 
any objection be made to it but only this, that we do not remember 
all our paſt perceptions, the weakneſs of which hath been ſufficiently ſnewn 
before. 


'XX'VT. Mr. Locke, in his way of arguing, takes it' for granted, that if 
a property doth not enter into the internal unknown conſtitution of a 
ſubſtance, it is ſeparable from that ſubſtance z which ſtill was the main point 
to be proved: for, as has been remarked Ne 22. a property which neceſ- 
larily flows from the internal conſtitution of any ſubſtance, muſt as neceſ. 
nly belong to it, as that conſtitution itſelf, And there muſt be ſuch 
properties as xeceſarily flow from the internal conſtitution of ſubſtances ; 
Mr. Locke owns the diſcoverable qualities of ſubſtances depend on their 
internal conſtitution : therefore the property muſt always belong to the 


internal conſtitution of the ſubſtance 3 that is, to the efence of the ſub- 
lance, even in his own ſenſe of the word eſſence. Thus figure is but a 


> 4K | property 
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property of matter, and a variable property ; for it may be changed in 
the ſame individual quantity : yet this variable property invariably and 
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inſeparably belongs to matter. So thinking, (allowing it a variable pro- 
perty) may invariably belong to the ſoul. And it is only the exerciſe of 
the power, not the power itſelf which is ſubject to the variation of bein 
intended or remitted. This doth not make the power itſelf ſeparable from 
the ſoul. If the power of action were ſeparable from a Being, becauſe 
the exerciſe of it, or the exerting particular acts, was arbitrary; then 
activity would be ſeparable from all free Beings, or there would be no 
ſuch Being: for their freedom in exerting the power would deprive them 
of that power. But farther, the exerci/e itſelf of this power is not ſe. 
parable from free or active Beings ; ſince, as hath been ſhewn Ne g. 
ſuch Beings are not free to act, or utterly to abſtain from all action, but to 
do this or that action by a preference. Again, Mr. Locke himſelf grants, 
that. thinking is the condition of being awake. A property then capable of 
being intended or remitted, neceſſarily belongs to the ſoul, at leaſt for that 
time: and if we were always awake, that property would always and ne. 
ceſſarily belong to it. And ſince we cannot ceaſe being awake at plea- 
ſure, it is not in our power to become unactive at pleaſure z or we are 
neceſſarily active. And ſince it is the indiſpoſition of the body only that 
occaſions our not being always awake, it is the indiſpoſition of the body 
only that hinders our not always exerciſing the power of activity; allow- 
ing the ſoul were ſometimes utterly inactive (a). 


XXVII. 


{a) Upon the whole of what 1s ſaid in theſe two laſt paragraphs, the appearance of 
thinking, or cogitation, ſeems to ſtand thus. The ſoul is ſometimes in a hurry of thought, 
and the tranſitions from object to object are quicker than can be expreſſed. Then it be- 
comes calmer and conſiders things at leiſure ; and it may /acken and remit its activity more 
and. more, to a certain degree, till it can go no farther upon the fide of inaftivity ; but ftill 
it muſt have ſome perception or other in wiew. And when we have come this length, if 
we would endeavour to keep this ore ſolitary perception ſtill in view, and be no farther active, 
we ſhall find a prodigious difficulty in it; or, to ſpeak more truly, it is impoſſible with all 
the care and attention we can beſtow. Now doth not this ſhew us, that when we would en- 
deavour to be inactive beyond a certain degree, wwe increaſe the activity by that very endea- 
vour ? I may compare this effort of the ſoul to the deſcent of a pendulum, which can go 
no lower than a certain point; and a great force to deſcend makes it but riſe the higher 
on the other fide. The compariſon only halts in this, that the pendulum will at laſt re- 


main in the /oweſt point; but the ſoul cannot ref in the perception of one ſolitary idea, 
It begins motion of itſelf again, if I may ſo fay, becauſe of its active nature. All this is ve. 
rifed 


. 8 25s 


T ſhall in the laſt plac take notice of an objeftion, which pollibly 
may be ſtarted concerning the ſouls of brutes. It will perhaps 'be faid, 


rifed in our own experience. When we compoſe ourſelves to ſleep, and reſolve to think no 
more till next morning, the reſolution has no effect. The ſoul hath various and innume- 
rable thoughts ſtill ſucceeding one another, which we may eaſily obſerve ; till at length (as I 
{aid before) all degenerates into an internal ſcene of viſion and dream. 

Let us now ſuppoſe that aſter one dream is ended, another ſhould not ſucceed, but that in 
the ſoundeſt ſleep the ſoul had no perception at all. Being then an impercipient ſublance (for 
four or five hours together perhaps) it muſt be quite dead. If it were not, let any one tell me 
what tfe is; or wherein it conſiſts ? Shall we ſay it conſiſts in the power of living only ? 
That is abſurd. If the foul is once without perception, how could it exerciſe the power ta 
recover its perception ? If we lay the matter of the body makes it percipient again, or brings 
back its perception to it, that is no leſs abſurd. If the matter of the body acts upon it, it 
will perceive the action; but that is not to male it percipiont, or to bring back perception itſelf 
to an impercipient ſubſtance. How ſhould the ſoul perceive the action, if it were not awake ? 
Or how could it be awake without perceptions ? The ſoul cannot be aſleep, if it is a _fomple un- 
compounded Being that ſtands in need of no reparations; nor could it be always awake with- 
out always having perceptions. The very reaſon then why the ſoul is percipient of the 
action of our bodies upon it, when we awake, is becauſe it is always awake, and always per- 
ripient. In a dream, when it is certain that the foul is percipient . and awake, it is yet not 
percipient of any external toneh upon the body. Why ? The action is really not communi- 
cated to it. This familiar. inftance ſhews us that the foul is awake, but the body is unfit 
to communicate action to it. How can it be ſaid then that the body by acting on it mates 
it percipient, or brings back its perception to it again; when it is plain that it is percipient 
already, but that the nerves or ſpirits are in no capacity to act upon it? This inſtance like- 
wiſe ſhews us, that the ſoul would be percipient of any external touch upon the body while 
ve ſleep, of which it is percipient while we are awake ; if the action were communicated to 
t; and conſequently it diſcovers to us, by way of experiment, on which fide the indiſpoſition 
lies, and that ſleep is not an affection of the whole man, /ou/ as abel as body, as Mr. Locke 
inſinuates. 

In a word, there is no ſuppoſing the ſoul to be impercipient in fleep, but by ſuppoſing the 1 
perceptivity of it to depend upon matter, which I have ſhewn in many places of this ſection 1 
w be a contradiction: or by ſuppoſing that it ſleeps in its own nature. And we cannot ſuppoſe 4 
that it ſleeps in its own nature, but by ſuppoſing that it is a «compounded thing, made up | 
of parts of different natures, ſome of which fly off, or wear out, like thoſe of the body; 1 
that is, by ſuppoſing, I think, that it conſiſts of matter and ſpirit. But this is not only [| 
alle, as has been ſhewn in the laſt ſection; but I would argue concerning the a#ive half of 7 
ſuch a compolended foul, as IJ have done already, when I ſuppoſed it uncompounded. The 
pwe immaterial part would never need ſleep or reparation. And thus I would purſue the 
argument thraugh all diviſions, till it were owned that either the ſoul was all matter, or that 
a pure wncompoundaed {pirit needed no ſleep nor reparation. Now from all that hath been ſaid it 
appears that the conceſſions which were made in the beginning of this ſection, needed not have 
been made; or that they were /uppyſtions, or only concellions pro tempore. 

X 2 ſince 
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ſince theſe are immaterial, by the ſecond ſection; ſimple, and therefore in. 
diſſoluble, without an act of Omnipotence, by the third; and ſince the 
fundamental argument in this ſection, That two powerleſs ſubſtances can 
never beget power between them, nor their union be the cauſe of hf. power, 
is as applicable to he, as to the ſouls of men: it will follow that if 
the ſouls of brutes ſuper-exiſt the diſſolution of their bodies, they muſt he 
active and percipient as much as the fouls of men are. I might anſwer 
to this firſt, as in the laſt paragraph of that ſecond ſection, to a like ob. 
jection; that though this ſhould follow, it would not, certainly, infer 
that the human ſoul is unactive and impercipient after death: but rather 
conclude the contrary more ſtrongly. But in this cafe that is always ſup. 


poſed an objection, which in effect proves none. It is like raiſing a ter. 


ror, which when the firſt ſurprize is over, appears to be without foun. 
dation. Men who hold the immateriality of the ſoul, need not be em- 
barraſſed (as it is ſaid they are) how to diſpoſe of the immaterial ſouls of 
brutes, - or be concerned what powers they may have after the diſſolution of 
their bodies; but leave all to the Being who made them. But ſecondly 
we may obſerve, how far the argument in this ſection is not applicable to 
the ſouls of brutes. It is to be obſerved that the activity of the human 
ſoul is of wo kinds; that which is exerted in moving the limbs ſponta- 
neouſly ; and that power whereby we turn back our perceptive capacity 


to our paſt perceptions, or bring them in view again, ſo as to compare 


them together. The perceptivity of it is alfo twofold ;. for it is percipient 
of the action of matter upon itſelf, and percipient of its own internal 
operations in thinking. See ſect. 1. N* 1. The laſt kind of activity, and 
the perceptivity reſulting from it, is much more noble, more indeſinent 
and indefeaſible, than the firſt, Now, though brutes have the firſt df 
theſe powers in common with men, and the perceptivity belonging to it; 
yet they want altogether the ſecond, and therefore the perceptivity re: 
ſulring from it: for it is in that power alone that the rational nature con- 
ſiſts; ſince we are neither rational nor free in any other reſpect. In the 
diſcovery of truth, and all the acquiſitions of knowledge we make, we 

are active only in bringing together and methodizing our ideas by this 

power; and we as neceſſarily ſee their agreement, diverſity, or ſeveri 

relations, as we ſee external objects with our eyes, when open; al 

which ſhall be made appear in due time. And in this ſection the activity 

reaſoned from, inſiſted upon, and which forces the concluſion, is this .. 

cend ſort. As I ſaid, it is more indeſinent, and more extenſive. The 

aCtivity 


activity of the ſoul whereby it moves matter, and is percipient of the 
manner how that affects it, is ſoon impeded : but the other ſort is often 
not the leſs vigorous. When a man lies down fatigued, he can ſtil} 
think with pleaſure on many ſubjects 3 his reflexion travels over the globe, 
turns back to paſt ages, and dives into futurity. And when the body is 
quite wearied out, conſciouſneſs and perceptivity do not leave the foul. 
Since therefore the conſciouſneſs and activity reaſoned from here, in the 
ſeveral inſtances, is our own as we feel it within, and ariſing from the 
rational power of the ſoul ; the concluſion will not be applicable to the 
immaterial part of brutes. They want this power and perceptivity in a 
ſtate of union; therefore we could not have argued for it th a ſtate of 


| ſeparation : the argument of the two powerleſs ſubſtances would never 


bear us out. The power muſt appear in the union, that we may be 
ſure it belongs to one of them in ſeparation, ſince it could not be pro- 
duced by ſimply uniting together two things void of ſuch power. And 
when neither part hath the power in the ſtate of union, as is the caſe of 
the two ſubſtances in the brute nature, this reaſon cannot infer it when 
they are ſeparated ; whereas the objection ſuppoſes it does. They who run 
the parallel between the human ſoul and that of brutes, ſuppoſe ſtill the 
ame powers in both; but ſurely rationality muſt be founded in ſome 
power, which the brute ſoul, as ſuch, has not. This argument therefore 
doth not prove the activity of the brute ſoul when ſeparated : though if 
any one could prove it, he would do no diſſervice m——__ to phi- 
lolophy (5). 


(b) If the brute ſoul ſuper-exiſ the diſſolution of the body, we cannot conceive it without 
the perceptive capacity, as to external objects; and that in a greater degree than when con- 
fined to it; but even here it is inferior to the human ſoul. It is not percipient of harmony 
in found ; of proportion or beauty in figure br colour; of order in ſucceſſion, &c. It ſeems 
rather percipient of the ſimple exiſtence of things, than of their manner, order, Cc. of ex- 
itence. As alſo, if it ſuper-exiſt; it is eaſier to conceive that it muſt have ſome kind of 
altivity, than to determine what that is; for though it hath the power of moving the body, 
it hath then no occaſion to exerciſe that power. And in this reſpe& alſo it is much. inferior to 
the human ſoul; though that doth not impreſs a greater motive force on the matter of the 
body, yet it impreſſes it in conſequence of reflection, and therefore'on a thouſand different oc. 
caſions, in which the brute-ſoul is unconcerned. It ſeems rather to move the body in conſe- 
quence of ſenſation, or of being firſt acted upon, and hath not ſo much the principle of action in 
elf, But all this will be better underſtood hereafter, 
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body's mouth. The wit and elegance ef this author, ànd the charms d 


mire politeneſs in writing, more than accuracy in tbinking. Hence the 
have all the advantages of becoming popular and gaining ground. Now, 


both theſe ſorts of perſons might be willing to take a review of this ſubje, 


of the queſtion. - By ambiguous appearances I mean, thoſe phenomena ins 
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The ſeveral arguments againſt the immareriality of b e 
foul, urged by Lucretius and others, examined, ani Aion 


\ ſhewn fallacious, as applying the equivocal Hunprom N ly 
F a diſordered organ in a "ay of union to the 94 5 


jeralit: 
ſelf. erallt. 


1 Ccording to the method 4 the abjetiivns _ the int 


materiality of the ſoul are next to be conſidered. © 'Theſe hay 
been all muſtered up (or the greateſt part of them at leaſt) by 
Lucretius near eighteen hundred years ago; ſo that now they are becom 
common topicks, and a kind of claſſi cal arguments; and as 'they Fall h 
with our prejudices, they are eaſily underſtood, and therefore in every 


his numbers, recommend theſe objections particularly to thoſe who ad. 


though the truths evinced in the preceding ſections render any difficult 
of this kind not very formidable; yet theſe conſiderations make it nec 
ſary to apply the principles laid down. above to the diſcuſſing our part 
cular prejudices, and the arguments that have been raiſed from them 
Some men perhaps cannot take this:pains for themſelves z and the greatel 
part have their thoughts taken up about quite different matters: and yr 


if things were ſet in right order before them, The Sceptic s Whole an 
in this affair has been to apply ambiguous appearances to his own fic 


ſtate of union, which ſeem at firſt ſight to infer the materiality of the ſou; 
but upon a nearer view are found to be very confiſtent with its immateridlil 
The ſymptoms and diſorders of the body, which the ſoul müuſt be ſenfibl 
of in a, ſtate of union; becauſe the ſoul muſt be ſenſible of them, have beet 
artfully given out for the ſymptoms and diſorders of the ſoul itſelf: 

where 
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where it is obvious at firſt view that, if once we allow the body to be 
able to diſorders, as moſt certainly it is, things could not have been 
acherwiſe, let the ſoul be ever ſo much @ pure ſpiritual ſubſtance. And it 
ill farther appear, as we go on, that even ſome of thoſe ambiguous ap- 
rearances which have been brought to prove the materiality of the ſoul, 
. gord a ſtrong and clear proof of the contrary. However, that all ob- 
tions may be taken off with more advantage and clearneſs, I beg leave 
0 lay down the following principle, and to mark particularly the ſtrength 
ind extent of it; and this the rather, as it ſeems to be forgot by the ge- 
erality of ſceptical Writers; though it is as old as reaſon itſelf, an eternal 
ruth, and leaves no room for doubting : but theſe men very deliberately 
mit into their reaſonings that a contradiction may be poſſible ; and 
tink an objection not the leſs ſtrong, though it proceeds on this ſuppo- 
tion, The principle is this : | 


Il, It is impoſſible che effect ſhould be perfecter than its cauſe, either 
n kind, or in degree. For if the effect were perfecter in degree than the 
auſe of it, all that degree, or exceſs of perfection in the effect, which is 
ot in the cauſe, would be really uncauſed ; or it would be a perfection 
fected, without being effected by any thing: that is, effected and not 
fefted : "And if the effect were perfecter in kind than the cauſe that pro- 
uced it, or contained, not only a greater degree of the ſame kind of 
erfeftion, but quite another and ſuperior kind; then that whole ſpecies: 
f perfetion, and not any degree of it only, would be uncauſed, or the 
et of nothing; which is yet a greater contradiction than the former. 
uy one will find, by purſuing this in his own mind, that if it could be 
e, nothing could be falſe, nor nothing impoſſible, No man could 
ſert a thing, which another could not as juſtly deny. If the cauſe could 
mmunicate to the effect what it had not in itſelf, then any cauſe might 
Ing to paſs any effect, be the diſproportion between them ever fo great; 
dr could limits be ſer, where this giving away what it had not, or doing 
hat it could not, would end. And at laſt, all would end in this ; that 
reality no cauſe was neceſſary to produce any effect: for one part of 
effect might as well exiſt without a cauſe, as another. And then I 
ppoſe it would be needleſs to philoſophize farther about any thing. If 
were poſſible that any one truth could fall, or be zot-zruth ; no other 
th could be truſted to: but rather all truth would fall with it; becauſe 
truth proceeds equally from the ſame eternal Reaſon or Mind, and is 
1 equally 
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equally neceſſary in it. And the final reſult of all would be, the 6. P 
nying this eternal Mind itſelf : and then indeed an endleſs night of dark. 4 
neſs would cover the underſtanding, and the difference betwern truth and 4 
falſhood ceaſe for ever. For as eternal Truth leads to an eternal Min} Mo 
where it was eternally known, and fubſiſted : ſo, ſuppoſing that aw, . 
the reaſon of things fails. And what man can endure to think of a 5 a 
ceſſary abſence of reaſon in nature, an univerſal defect of truth! Yet thi; 1 
abhorred confuſion doth the taking away the above principle lead us d. x 
rectly to. The Sceptic could not then have a reaſon for denying. D. 4 
nying ſuppoſes truth ; ſome certain principle: and therefore an etern . 
Reaſon. So inconſiſtent is he with himſelf ! to be conſiſtent, he ſhoul wa 
be for ever ſilent. His very objections ſuppoſe the exiſtence of that eter Y 
nal Reaſon, that adorable infinite Mind, the non-exiſtence of which he by 
would prove by them (a). 100 
III. Now as all truth is conſiſtent with itſelf, and as the deny ing thi 4 
principle leads to downright Atheiſm; ſo we may obſerve by the by, i 
| | | not 
(a) It will be in vain to object againſt the principle here eſtabliſhed, That ſometimes a on 
Artiſt may make a piece of work, ſurpaſſing his own ſkill and idea; for it is plain that, tn TS: 
ſpeaking, this is impoſſible. Though his work ſhould ſurpaſs his art, it cannot be faid du of 
he makes it ſurpaſs it: he muſt then have art to do the thing which he had not art to do. | wo 
lucky hit, though commonly called chance, is really a concurrence of ſome cauſe, or causa he 1 
unknown to the Artiſt ; and this indeel may give his work a degree of perſection, which man 
did not deſign, or could not deſign; but then this exceſs of perſection in his work abu Ath 
his art, is as much the effeRt of theſe concurring cauſes, as the perſection of it below thy 
exceſs, was the effect of his art. In a word, ſtrip this objection of every. concurring qu 
and it becomes a direct contradiction: take in concurring cauſes, and it becomes no d 7 
jection. The miſtake is; we aſcribe a part of the effect to the wrong cauſe, and -thence tou ; 
cauſe at all: The man produced the effect; he did not, or could not, deſign it all; therein 
«« what exiſts more than he deſigned, is produced by nothing.” This is falſe logic. 
eſſect ſometimes falls ſhort of the deſign (as it were a man ſhooting at a mark) ; there i Comp 
reaſon for this: ſometimes it goes beyond it; there is a reaſon for this. Nothing can be, | equiyc 


which there is no reaſon, and of which there is no cauſe. We take our aims; but are n 
infallible in the direction of ſpontaneous motion by the act of the will. I have ſhewn 
do no more. 'The reſt is committed to another agency (N24. ſect. 2) and perſormed by 
ſteady, unerring courſe of nature (ſee the Note (=) N 35. ſect. 2.) and every thing comes 
regular, and in proportion to its cauſes. Though the effect doth not anſwer our deſign, to wht 
our conduct was diſproportionate ; it anſwers to nature's ſteady laws. All this will be applicable 


the objection of the painter and his colours, Where * cauſes intervene to diſturb the fit 
there is no objection, or diſpute, 


tl 
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that (vice versd) from the force of this principle it appears an expreſs 

' contradiftion to aſſert, that there is no other cauſe but dead matter in 

the world. For ſuppoſing it ſome way to have got exiſtence, and not 
Vl examining, how, it could be moved ; if once there had been nothing but 
0 matter, any way moved, no effect could have been produced, nor no 
„ðbperfection exiſted, beyond what is in dead matter; nor active power ever 
„have been exerted: and from this again the neceſſity of an immaterial 
W ping, the cauſe of the material Univerſe, is obvious. But not to inſiſt 
on other things, what concerns the preſent purpoſe is; it follows from 
this principle, that it is abſolutely impoſſible the mechaniſm. of the body, 
or mechanical motion, howſoever excited, ſhould be the cauſe of life and 
ſpontaneity, as it appears in the meaneſt reptile : and the impoſſibility is 
extremely heightened, if we aſcend up to the nobler activity and percep- 
tion that is in the ſoul of man. For matter then by being moved, muſt 
acquire a power of moving itſelf ; from being inert and paſſive, . it mult 
become an agent; from being neceſſary, it muſt riſe to the perfection of 
freedom ; from being dead, and without all ſenſe, it muſt begin to be 
percipient and conſcious ; to imagine, reaſon, diſtinguiſh, form abſtract 
notions z to be wiſe, prudent, moral, Sc. which are all perfections, noc 
only ſurpaſſing mechaniſm and mechanical motion 'in degree ; but infi- 
nitely excelling it in kind, This is a notion ſo groſly abſurd and unphi- 
loſophical, that whoever conſiders it ſeriouſly, would be tempted to think, 
he is combating a creature of his own imagination; and that ſurely no 
man was ever fooliſh enough to affirm it: yet it is what the Epicurean 
Atheiſts directly aſſert (3) ; what all ſorts of Atheiſts muſt neceſſarily 


ſuppoſe ; 
) J have before obſerved that Lucretius aſeribes all productions and effects to chance. 


Nam cert? neque conſilio primordia rerum 
Ordine ſe quaque, atque Ares mente lacdrunt, c. 
| Lib. 1. ver. 1020. 
Compare this with what he ſays, lib. 2. from ver. 864. to ver. 990. where having ſpoke of 
equivocal generation, . and the change of matter in the bodies of animals, he adds, 


Janne vides igitur, magni primordia rerum 


1 be, . 
are 
1ewn V 


Referre in quali ſint ordins quaque locata, % 
ed by Et commiſta quibus dent motus, accipiantque ? 1 
Ver. 882. 7 
* " Illud in his igitur fadus meminifſe decebit ; by | 
=—_ Non ex omnibus omnino, quæcungue creant res [i 
e eff 


Senfilia extempli, & ſenſus me dicere gigni : 
Sed magni referre, ea primum guantula conflent, 
(! Y Senſile 
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ſuppoſe and what the preſent Sceptic would ſtill maintain, if Poſible, 
under ſome diſguiſe or other. If this could be; all that is ſaid in the 
laſt paragraph would follow : we could never be wrong in affirming any 
thing of any thing : perception, ſpontaneous motion, reaſon itſelf and 
virtue, would be perfeCtions effected in matter, preciſely by nothing, by 
no cauſe at all; for the cauſe affigned i is as void of theſe Fresken, a; 


no cauſe, or the * of all cauſe is. 
IV. As 


Senfile que faciunt, & qud fint prædita forma, 
Motibus, ordinibus, Pofituris denique que fint : 
Duarum nil rerum in lignis glebiſque videmus. EA 
Et tamen hac cam ſunt quaſi putrefata per imbreis 
Vermiculos pariunt; quia corpora material 
Antiquis ex ordinibus per mota novd re, 
Conciliantur ita, ut debent aximalia gigni. 

Ver. 890. 

This is a ſtrange piece. of reaſoning. No man can read it without ſeeing the ab 
ſurdity of it. The Sceptick pretends ta be ſhocked with the credulity and ignorance 
the world. From this one would imagine that nothing could be advanced by him, by 
what was highly reaſonable, and evident in itſelf ;. yet no man has a greater ſhare of thi 
credulity, nor ſays ſuch ſhocking things. A Bit .of wad, for inflance, may become a livin 
Being: a particle of matter if placed on this fide produces nothing; but if placed on the other fide 
it bas life and motion : knowledge and reaſon are only the reſult of a different order or ſtuatin 
of theſe deal atoms. If his Adverſaries ſpoke thus, they would juſtly deſerve that ridicule and 
contempt with which be treats them. The reaſon why Lucretius advanced all this, was (as he 
ſays) to free men from ſuperſtition and error; and the like things are ſtill maintained unde 
the ſame pretence; but it would be better, if the Sceptick (according to the character he firſt {et 
out with) would broach no hypotheſis of his own; if he would content himſelf with pointing 
out to other men wherein they are wrong and ſhewing the weak ſides of the arguments they 
adduce. Truth would thus be no loſer ; men would either reconcile difficulties, or relinquiſh the 
principles whoſe conſequences were evidently abſurd. But when it appears he hath other views, 
an itch to maintain ſomething of his own ; his pretences, though ſpecious, become ſuſpeddel. 
And yet it was always thus ; we never had a diſintereſted Examiner of other men's notions. The 
Academick himſelſ will not keep within his own province; he has a favourite ſcheme, contrary 
to the neutrality he promiſes to obſerve. When a Sceptick turns dogmatift in favour of his own 
hypotheſis, nothing can be more out of character: and yet I am apt to think, no man ever ſe 
up to be a cool Doubter but with the view of being a <wvarm Zealot. This is an artful way to 
prepoſſeſs the minds of men: an Enemy to credulity and vulgar ſchemes is always ſuppoſed to 
have a ſecret fund of better knowledge. But let the paſſage I have juſt now quoted bear witneh, 
how we are reſcued from ſuperſtition and popular errors. Let me ſeriouſly ; aſk, Is ſuperſtition 
overcome by believing contradictions ? On the contrary, if once we admit theſe, we are then fit to 
receive any creed in philoſophy. 


We 


15 "As. to "the of bite, under which 3 wen \ would "tn ſup- 

port this notion 3 1 5 9 they may ſeem at firſt view to perplex the 
point; vet they leave the aſſertors at laſt under a neceſſity of maintainin 
the ſame undiſguiſed abfurdities, and of undertaking the defence of all the 
contradiftions Juſt now mentioned, in Ne 2,. For either they. muſt ſay, 
that all and every part of matter is free, thinks, reaſons; which is ſhewn 
before (Seck. 3. N- 8.). from the endleſs diviſi ibility of it, to be mon- 
firouſly abſurd (c); as every one is conſcious from his own experience; 
and which therefore the Epicureans durſt not aſſert; but ſtrongly main- 


tained the contrary (d). Or elſe they muſt ſay, that the bare putting to- 
gether atoms dead and ſenſeleſs, is the only cauſe why the compound be- 


We may 90 farther and obſerve, whatever the Pyrrhonift, Sceptick, or Academich, may pre. 
tend, the ſolicitous mind of man hates to be in fuſpenſe, and will believe ſomething, or frame 
ſomething to be believed. A certain great Author banters us for taking party, and compares us 
to drowning men, who catch at any thing to keep ' themſelves above water: and yet the 
fame perſon frames a party, and zakes it, to keep himſelf from being ſwallowed up in the 
depth of bottomleſs doubting 3 he tells us that there are Enthuſiaſts on all fides, and Mr, Bayle 
has obſerved that there have been Martyrs for infidelity. So impoſſible is it to believe nothing: 
or not to believe ſomething with vehemence! Now, fince it is certain that the rational mind 
(as /uch) hates to remain in ſuſpenſe, and goes into ſome concluſion or other; this conſequence 
plainly follows, That wwe ſhowld be as cautious in doubting as in dogmatizing : It is eaſy to hoiſt 
our fails, but uncertain whither the winds and waves may carry us. The direct contrary of 
this concluſion hath been admitted in all ages: Every man ſuppoſes himſelf qualified to be a 
Dmbter 3 want of attention will make us think fo ; but the queſtion ſhould be conſidered, how 
we are to ſteer next? for, as I have ſaid, we will tale party, and go into ſome concluſion or 
other. Without this caution errors will be multiplied inſtead of being corrected; and it is to 
this want of being qualified to doubt aright, that the ſeveral denominations of Atheiſm are 
owing. There is but one way by which the veſſel can enter the port again; but a thouſand ways 
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ſhe may miſcarry in the wide ocean. Contradictions, like rocks and ſhelves, are eaſily ſtumbled i 
on. Fpicurus ſtumbled on chance and atoms; Strato on matter and gravity : Ari/totle himſelf on 10 
an eternal and neceſſary viciſſitude of. things ; that is, as I take it, a changing neceſſity. It 3 
had been better to have kept to his Maſter's doctrine. From all this it appears That it is not 6 
ſo eaſy to doubt as is generally imagined; and that there never was any ſuch thing as an 1 
Unbeliever: theſe cool men have their different creeds, ſo much the more ſhocking as they are 0 
leſs common. ' 
to (e) No matter can be one thinking ſubſtance ; becauſe, as Dr. Clarke obſerves, no matter is 
to one ſubſtance, but a heap of ſubſtances. bY. 
55 (4 Lucretius ſays, in the place laſt cited, at ver. 864. - * 
on Nunc ea, que ſentire videmus cunque neceſſe .f 4 
to | Ex inſenſilibus tamen omnia confiteare , | 1 


Principiis conſtare : emma | 
Vo E' 2 | comes 77 
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comes endued with all the powers of a human ſoul.; which is really to 
return to the Epicurean ſcheme, and to be preſſed with all the nonſenſi cal 
contradictions above. It is the very ſame thing to aſſert, that the repe. 
tition of the negation of cauſe multiplied. ſo mary times, becomes a 
cauſe. This contradiction is not leſſened by taking in figure, poſition, 
motion; ſince the compounding atoms are till dead and ſenſeleſs, by ſup. 
poſition, and by neceſſity. Lucretius took in all theſe, long before the 
modern Sceptic thought of them (e). Nay farther, this contradiction is 
not leſſened, by ſaying infinite Power puts the dead parts together, or 
moves them thus mechanically. This is but borrowing the authority of 
a word, to make a contradiction paſs. It is the fame thing as ſaying, 
infinite Power may bring a thing to paſs, without applying power or ef. 
ficiency, to produce it. Infinity, of Power doth not exclude reaſon ; it 
is infinitely reaſonable, and therefore cannot be a refuge for a contra. 


(e) Sed magni referre, ea primùm quantula conſtant : . 
Senfile que faciunt, & gud fint prædita forma, 
Motibus, ordinibus, pofituris denique que fint ; —— 

It will be urged here, that often we ſee a material compound have properties, that are not t 
be found in the parts of it: as it may have a ſpherical, cubical, c. figure, which the part 
have not. To this it is anſwered, though the parts may not have the ſame figure with the 
whole, they muſt have ſome figure ; and ſo in other things. From this it would follow only, 
that though the parts may not have the ſame thought, perception, or volition with the whole; 
yet they muſt neceſſarily have ſome thought; and this is: not only granted, but proved above 
(Seft. 3. No 8.) Here let me mark the difingenuity or the ignorance of Dr. Clarke's are. 
mou Adverſary. He ſays a clock hath power 1 tell. the hours, which none of the parts 
ſeparately have. It was ſhewn (Sect. 2. No 14 and 15) when ſpeaking of machines and me- 
chanical motion, that the figure, order, poſition of parts, or any other poſſible quality mat- 
ter can be endued with, would not ſimply make the clock move any how, without the 
immaterial power of gravity conſtantly afting. Where is the argument from this for the 
materiality of ſouls? And all that is effected is, that the index is regularly moved, by this 
uniform action of gravity, impreſled partly on the poife, and partly on the pendulum; which 
ſure is no power in the clock. It is a power from without, impreſſed on dead matter, and 
communicated by reſiſance to other dead matter. This is no power in the machine; for it 
hath no power to do otherwiſe. This is that very particular in mechaniſm, and inſeparable 
trom it, that deſtroys the Sceptick's ſcheme. As to telling the hours, all that is in this 
equivocal expreſſion is, that by this mechanical motion time is in ſome manner meaſured to 
us. But doth the em of <vheels, by its own power and ſkill tell the hours? That is the 
idea deſigned to be conveyed under an ambiguous expreſſion. The Author might, by the 
lame philoſophy, have aſſured us, that the earth hath a power of making night and day, and 


of placing the ſun in all the ſigns. Theſe, in ſhort, are ſuch powers as conſiſt in paſſivity only; 
that is, powers that are not powers, | 
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ation, But this is all the uſe the Sceptic makes of it: after it hath 
ſerved his end in ſuch abſurdities ; infinite Power is but a word, like 
other things, and the infinitely powerful Being nothing. Laſtly, let us 
obſerve, that it is perfectly abſurd to ſay infinite Power may ſuperadd a 
property to a ſubſtance incapable of receiving it, (N' 14, 15, and 26, 
dect. 1.) that is, incapable of being the ſubje& of it. The ſubſtance being 
firſt diviſible, and then the parts of it ſtill remaining dead; the property 
can have no ſubject of inheſion but the junction of dead parts to dead 
parts (). Bur, as hath been ſaid before, that the junction, putting to- 
gether, or coheſion of dead particles, itſelf a property, ſhould be the 
ſubje& of another property, is an abſurdity Mr. Locke himſelf hath ſuffi- 


| ciently expoſed. Whence it is plain, whatever artifice or ſhift men may 


uſe of in affirming the materiality of the ſoul, they will always be liable to 
the contradictions ſhewn above: and from the principle there laid down» 
all the objections againſt its being immaterial, drawn from the ſymptoms 
of mechaniſm, and mechanical motion in the body, loſe their force ar 
once; without recurring to what was ſaid Ne 13. Se. 2. which cuts 
them off upon other accounts, However, we ſhall go on to. parti- 
cularize them, 51 


v. The firſt difficulty men pretend to have in allowing the ſoul to 
be material, is what hath been accidentally mentioned elſewhere (Sect. 2. 
Ne 32.) viz. that they cannot conceive when, or how immaterial ſub- 
ſtance could be joined to matter in the bodies of men, beaſts and 
nſe&ts. But to ſhew the weakneſs of this objection, we need only conſider 
what hath been already proved to be done even with regard to the bodies 
of animals, and by whoſe power, The bodies of all animals, man's not 
excepted, are brought up from things of imperceptible magnitude, 
through various ſtages, under different forms, and with different methods 
of economy 3 ſo that often the body of the ſame creature ſeems as dif- 


(/) The neceſſity of what is here aſſerted will appear thus. Suppoſe the thinking compound, 
or whole, divided into two halves (as all matter is diviſible) ; if both theſe think, divide 
dem again, Cc. If all the parts fill think, all matter is a thinking ſubſtance ; and what 
multiplicity of conſciouſneſs muſt there be in a material ſoul ! Or if we ſtop at any diviſion, 
the laſt thinking whole, reſolved by diviſion into unthinking parts, had nothing but the 
union, or adding together of theſe parts, to be the /apport of the ſuperadded property, of 
thought, reaſon, c. which, notwithſtanding of the word Onmipottnce inſerted, is as contra- 
Utory, as any other way of aſſerting the materiality of thinking Beings. 


ferent 
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ferent from itſelf, as from that almoſt of any other (g); and all this 
by the - conſtant intervention, and real action, of infinite Power exert, 
ed. The inexpreſſibly fine mechaniſm is the work: of Almighty Wi 
dom; the mechanical motions are his impreſſions ; and thus {pontaneouy 
motion itſelf is effected. How can we think then, when his Power is 
preſent in forming and moulding their bodies, and ready to be ſubſer. 
vient to their - ſpontaneous motions, that be ſhould forget 1 add the ſpoy. 
taneous principle, or that there ſhould be difficulty in it. This is the chief 
part of the work, and principally intended. We could ſcarce conceiye 
even of a man, when he forms the parts of any machine, that he ſhould 
forget the power which all the reſt ſuppoſe, and for which they are de. 
ſigned. The Power of the Creator is inceſſantly exerted upon all the 
inaminate- parts of the creation; and muſt it not be greater in propor. 
tion, when exerted upon the living and rational part of his works? And 
then how high will that proportion riſe ? It ſhall be ſhewn, or rather it 
is ſelf-evideat, that the wide extended Univerſe, though ſtretched be. 
yond the | bounds of imagination, with all the wonders of wiſdom, and 
power in it, is ſolely deſigned for the ſake of intelligent Beings, to train 
them up for a rational eternity. Theſe are the proper Eleves (or pupils, if! 
might ſo ſay) of a Being himſelf infinitely rational. His care therefore about 
theſe, either in uniting them to, or diſengaging them from matter, and in 
all other reſpects, muſt (if I may venture ſo to ſpeak) be the principal 
part of his work, his ultimate view. Lucretius ſays, Efſe animas preji 
deridiculum eſſe videlur. But what is there ridiculous in it, except think- 
ing as he did that they were ready by chance. This indeed is abſurd 
— but the abſurdity is of his own making. | 


VI. The next argument for materiality is, That we ſee the ſoul gen.. 
rated with the body, grow with the body, and at laſt decay with the bo- 
dy; at firſt tender and weak, then robuſt, and in the end feeble and 
worn (5). I obſerved before, when ſpeaking of ſpontaneous motion, 

(Seck. 


(g) The body of the common frog goes through eight or ten different ſhapes, before it is 
perſetted; not to mention the transformation of inſets, ſome of which firſt creep, then uin, 
and at laſt fy: and the microſcope ſhews us that nature is uniform and conſonant to herſelf in 
the formation of all animals, which are very different in their st ſtamina, from what they ar 
in their laſt perſection. 

(+) Preterea, gigni pariter cum corpore; & und 
Creſcere ſentimus; parittrque ſeneſcere mente m. 1 
an 
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is ect. 2. Ne 18.) that the reaſon of the imperfection of it in infants, 
» MW wounded men, decrepit old people, and generally all thoſe who labour 
il. under any kind of infirmity or diſeaſe, is the ineptitude of the inſtru- 
us ments and apparatus of motion; that all on the part of the will is equally 
is diſpoſed then as at other times; that the common ſenſe of mankind doth 
er. not allow, or imagine it poſſible, that diſeaſe or age ſhould affect the 
n. WM will, or weaken the intenſity of our deſires ; and that we are ſubject to 
if no decays or depredations of time in reſpect of that which is the proper 
ve activity and power of the ſoul. But the Epicurean hath palmed upon us 
nd dhe accidents of the body, as belonging to the ſoul itſelf ; becauſe by the 
de. hw of their preſent union, it is forced to ſympathize with them. It was 
the while he looked upon his arms that Milo wept, and cried; At bi quidem 
or- Wl jam mortui ſunt. He did not lament the decay of his ſou], but his muſcles 
nd WF ſhrunk up, and ſinews unſtrung. It is the body of the elephant, that 
it WF fupports the turret and fighting men. Let us ſuppoſe, as a poſſible con- 
be. WF jecture only, that the body hath an immaterial mover, which is obliged to 
nd move it, by the inſtrumentality of organs, and the laws of mechaniſm ; 
ain WF and all theſe appearances become equally neceſſary, as on the ſuppoſition of 
t 1 8 Lucretius's material movers: which ſhews us how equivocal theſe appear- 
out Wl ances are; and how /ophi/tical it is to build a concluſion upon them. But 


in Bi vhen we call to mind the principle laid down in Ne 2. and the reaſoning f 
pal WW upon it Ne 3. (That it is impoſſible matter, by being moved, ſhould 
2% arrive to the power of moving itſelf, &c.) that which was only a poſ- ef 
nk- WF ſible conjecture, becomes abſolutely certain; and the ſceptical con- JI 
url WF cluſion demonſtratively falſe. Farther; let us put the Sceptic in mind | 4 
here, that though there is a nobler ſpecies of activity in the human ſou), | 
"A 
Als Nam velut infirmo pueri, tenerique Vagantur i | 
bo- Corfore ; fic animi ſequitur ſententia tenuis. 1 
and Indt ubi robuſtis adolevit viribus ætas; | h 
ion, Conſilium quogue majus, & auctior eft animi vit. | f 
ect, Pit, abi jam walidis quaſſatu t viribus æ vi | 
Corpus, & obtuhs ceciderunt viribus artus, f 
it 1 Claudicat ingenium ; delirat linguaque minſque 3 ? 
uin, Omnia deficiunt ; atque uno tempore . deſunt. 4 15 
If in Ergo diſſolvi, &c. 5 M 
y are Lib. 3. ver. 446. . | 


How abſurd is it here to pretend that the ſame feeb/ene/ſs is in the intenſity of childrens de- % 
ſres, as in the limbs of their bodies, contrary to all experience ! * 


Nan 2 than 
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than moving the body; yet ſince that can no way appear, but by ſome 
motion of the body; and ſince all bodily motion is performed mechani. 
cally, even by Lucretius's robuſt ſoul ; if the mechaniſm of the body i; 
quite diſordered, the power of the ſoul: muſt be quite hid to us, who 
can ſee but with bodily eyes; while the active Being: itſelf remains un. 
touched in its nature. Therefore he concludes wrong from the former pte. 
miſes, when he ſays, os i. 333 


Ergo diſſolvi quoque convenitt omnem animai 
Naturam ;, ceu fumus in altas aeris auras. 


VII. As to what is faid in this objection of the generation and vrgel 
:40u of ſouls; it is contradictory that any ſubſtance, whether materia, 
or immaterial, can be generated (Sect. 2. No 32.) ; and contradictory that 
immaterial ſubſtance ſhould vegetate : vegetation is performed by the ad. 
dition of dead parts. The human ſoul is indeed at firſt without know. 
ledge, and without experience; but hath the power of attaining both, 
Why ſhould it be endued with the power, and prevented in the exercil 
of it, by receiving its knowledge inſtantaneouſly ? Have the power to 
acquire a thing; and receive it without the help of that power? This 
is the very particular that diſtinguiſhes it from the irrational ſoul of 
brutes, They are incapable of improvement; finiſhed in their | ſpecific 
perfections all at once. Not having this power, they have no novitiate to 
go through; nor is improvement expected from them. It is true, it 
was neceſſary that the iet individuals of mankind ſhould be furniſhed ex. 
traordinarily with knowledge, or experience at leaſt. The firſt inſtituin 
of things is always neceſſarily different from the law of their future procedure. 
This is ſo with reſpect to the very body: with reſpect to every thing, 
if ever there was a creation, rather than an eternal ſeries of dependent and 
effected cauſes. But it would have been even unreaſonable that it ſhould 
be thus, after the inſtitution was ſettled. Our improvement muſt be by 
our own induſtry, a part of our probation as rational, having received 
the power, and being forced upon the firſt exerciſe of it by the neceſſities 
of the body. Of all which hereafter. It was wiſely ordered, agreeably 
to this, that the body ſhould be long weak, (longer weak than that of 
any other animal) till experience was attained, and the foundations of 
knowledge laid. It had been eaſy to have entered us upon the world, 
with the ſame perfection of knowledge and reaſon, that we have when 
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we go out of itz or much greater: but I beg it may be conſidered, 
that habits are to be acquired by] the terms; and therefore habits of 
virtue. Such a notion as infuſed virtue is inconſiſtent, Improvement muſt 
he our own af; our firſt trial therefore was to be in our firſt begin- 
nings : and, naturally ſpeaking, I may ſay our only trial; if we con- 
fider how eaſily the mind, once inflamed with the love of reaſon and 
virtue, is carried on. How abſurdly is it in every body's mouth, That 
nature is @ ſtep-mother to man only of all living creatures; when the 
Author of nature proceeds in the moſt rational courſe with rational Be- 
ings! Every thing is beſt as he hath ordered it; if we would judge 
according to the nature of things, and not by the meaſure of our own 
prejudices. 


VIII. The inſinuation of the ſoul's wearing away and decaying with 
the body, is a wilful miſtake; there are ſuch inſtances of the contrary, 
23 cannot leave a man, ignorant, that the decay is all on one ſide (i). 
People of ſober and temperate lives preſerve a clearneſs of judgment, 
and vigour of mind, to the laſt : though this cannot be ſaid indeed of 
luxury and conſtant debauches, which firſt attack the ſprings of mechanical 
motion, and diſguiſe the activity of the ſoul, long before it leaves the 


(i) See Cicero of old age. The inſtance of p. Claudius is remarkable. He was blind 
with age, and not able to walk But I refer to his ſpeech in Plutarch's life of Pyrrhus 
large, pair (Wn) v rig r d here vx Gnas i, & Tah, x, v. A.] And of Pyr- 
chu himſelf, when he was ſhipwrecked on the coaſt of the Maſapii, he ſays, The ſtorm threw 
him aſhore r pwr oder: rarrdracu àd , xe, v0 di xa} pawn Tis Was ura 
une res The reg. I ſhall not ſpeak of Mafiniſa, nor compare with him Aurenge-zebe 
in latter times; but defire any one to conſider the account which the 4bbe de Yertot gives of 
the King of Maroc, and the different circumſtances of his body and mind, the very laſt day 
of his life, in which he gained the battle of Alcacer. (Revolutions of Portugal, p. 19.) I fe 
omit mourir lui-mime & ſa foibleſſe ttoit fi grande, qu'il nt douta point, qu'il ne fut arrive d 
fm dernier jour, il woublia rien dans cette extremit? pour le rendre le plus beau de ſa wie. I] 
rangea lui-mime fon armie en bataille, & donna tous les ordres avec autant de netteti deſprit 
& d"application, que Sil exit iti en parfaite ſanti, Il itendit mime ſa privoyance juſqu" aux 
fvinemens qui pouvoient arriver par ſa mort, & il ordonna aux Officiers dont il etoit environ, que 
lil expiroit pendant la chaleur du combat, on en cachat avec fein la nowvelle, & que pour en- 
tretinir la confiance des foldats, on feignit de wenir prendre ſes ordres, & que les Aides de camp 
Lapprochaſſent a Pordinaire de ſa lititre, comme V'il elit itt encore en vie. I ſhall not tran- 
ſcribe more, but the whole paſſage deſerves to be read. Such inſtances as theſe ſufficiently take 
ff the calumny in the objection. 
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body (t). It is remarkable, that the great Philoſophers of antiquity were 
men of long lives, who wrote and taught till extreme age. For this pur- 
poſe I might quote all Tlly's Book de Senectute. How well doth Cato rectify 
our prejudices (()! A virtuous old age, ſuch as the Cenſor himſelf deſcribes 
it, is the lovelieſt ſpectacle in human things. The virtuous old man has 
attained what all men deſire (m); and in the way that all men ſhould 
deſire it : he is paſt the ſhelves and dangers of life (n), which the young 
muſt encounter ( fatally perhaps) ; he rides ſecurely in the port (o); and ſhall, 
inſtead of being extinguiſhed for ever, be ſafely landed in a new country; 
unleſs we can ſuppoſe that rational Beings are to be abandoned at laſt, 
by a Being himſelf infinitely rational: which if we could affirm, there i; 
nothing that we might not deny. In ſhort, a philoſophical youth makes a 
comfortable old age (p). And then we are on the confines of the kingdom of 
reaſon ready, and (by going through this laſt and beſt part of our lie) 
in ſome meaſure prepared, to enter info the ſociety of its inhabitants (g) 
And if this be a rational expectation, there is an end of the Sceptick“ 
objection; for a rational deluſion is a contradiction (7). 


IX. The next argument brought to prove that the. ſoul is nothing but the 


reſult of the mechanical diſpoſition of the body, is, that in ſome diſtempers of 


the body it is delirious and mad, and ſpeaks wild things ; and that the power of 


(k) Libidinſa enim & intemperans adoleſcentia effeetum corpus tradit ſenectuti. Cic. de ſe. 
nectut. Some, it is true, receive a bad conſtitution from their parents: but here litary diſten- 
pers are generally owing to miſconduct in their firſt riſe. 

(1) 4 gud [naturd] non ver ft mile eſt, cum cæteræ partes etatis bene deſeripte ſunt, extremun 
achum, tanquam ab inerti porta, effe negle#um. Ibid. If we put down God for Nature here, 1 
reaſon can be ſtronger, nor any thing more true. | 

(: 0 At eft &) meliore conditione | ſenex] quam adoleſcent, cum id your ſperat ille, Bic jam canſ- 
cutus eff, Ille oult din witere, hic diu vixit. 


(n) O preclarum munus etatis, fi —_ id aufert 4 abu quod of in aduleſcentia viti 


| ine N. 


(o Rue mihi quidem tam jucunda ef, ut qud propius ad mortem 8 quai terram i 
Gee vi. ou ir, aliquaudigue in portum ex lomga navigatione ee venturus. 

% Aptiſima omnim ſort, Scipio, & Læli, arma ſenectutis, artes exercitationtſque virtutum : qua 
in omni tate cultæ, cam multim diugue vixeris, mirifices afferunt fructus. 

(% O praclarum diem cum ad illud divirorum animorum concilium, cætumgue proficiſcar ! 

(r) Muſt it not appear abſurd to any thinking perſon, to ſay, Man may contrive fomething 
more reaſonable than God hath? This in general is contradictory. And in the preſent cat 
the contradiction is flagrant, if we ſhould ſay, an infinitely rational Being may fruſtrate hi. 
creatures of a rational expeQation, 


2 medicine 
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medicine cures it again, as it doth the body (5). The modern Sceptick 
always quotes this with great ſecurity and triumph; but let him ſeri. 
ouſly reflect how little it concludes. For ſince by Ne 2 and 3, (not to 
oo farther back to other arguments) it is the greateſt contradiction that 
ſpontaneous motion, in the meaneſt inſect; that the very irrational ſoul 
in brutes; that words ſpoke ever ſo much at random; that any percep- 
tion or idea, how wild ſoever, ſhould be the effect of pure mechaniſm : 
how much a greater impoſſibility is it, that ſuch a noble appearance as 
12aſon diſturbed (for, in reſpe& of the brute-nature, even that is an ap- 
pearance of great dignity) that ſuch a ſuperior appearance, I ſay, ſhould 
be the reſult of a mechanical diſpoſition of matter ! It reaſon diſturbed 
is the reſult of mechaniſm diſturbed, reaſon is the reſult of mechaniſm. 
Doth not this leave the aſſertion ſtill loaded with all that heap of in- 
tolerable abſurdities mentioned in No 2 ? Reaſon diſturbed is a complex 
appearance, implying reaſon, and the diſorder of that reaſon ; or reaſon 
affected after a certain and particular manner; now, ſince it is certain 
that the power itſelf mult belong to an immaterial Being, it is very con- 
ceirable that the diſorder, or the particular affection, or the diſturbance 
in the exerciſe of that power, may proceed from an external cauſe, ' either 
material, or immaterial, This I think is a categorical anſwer to this 
boaſted difficulty. Let us here reſume a little the example of the clock, 
Ne 20. of the laſt ſection 3 and it is not only reaſonable to argue with the 
Septick from that example, by which he ſeems to inſult over his adyer- 
aries ; but remarkable that he may be confuted from it: ſuppoſe it ſhould 
ſtrike twelve, while the hand points at ſix, and that all the motions in 
it, how many ſoever they be, ſhould contradi& each other, inſtead of 
agreeing; every body would allow that theſe contradictory motions as 
much ſtand in need of a power to produce them, as if they agreed. 
There is indeed no difference in either caſe, as to the motions them- 
ſelves: and as to their jarring, we would refer that to ſome accidental im. 
pediment, or any thing rather than the want of an immaterial! Power, ſuch 


(s) Quin etiam morbis in corporis aviut errat, 
Sæpe ani mus; dementit enim, deliraque fatur, c. 
3p . Lib. 3. ver. 464. and again ver. 50g. 
Et quoniam mentem ſanari, corpus ut ægrum, 
Cernimus; & fletti medecind poſſe videmus : 
Id quoque preſagit mortalem wivere mentem, Ec 
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as gravity or elaſticity. And though we ſaw the motions brought to har. 
mony again, and the diſeaſe (ſo to call it) cured, by rectifying the gif. 
order of the parts; that could never make us believe that no mover was 
neceſſary, beſides the mechanical configuration of theſe parts ; but confirm 
us in the contrary, by ſhewing us where the diſorder lay, and how it was 
cured (f). By this we may ſee, in a parallel caſe, how the diſorder of 
the mechaniſm of matter may diſorder the action, or influence, of an im- 
material power upon it (for ſuch the action of gravity or elaſticity hath 
been ſhewn to be); and therefore plainly enough reconciles any ſuch gif. 
order, with the immateriality of the ſoul. 


X. When this will not tura to account, the modern Sceptick make 
another uſe of the preſent difficulty, and contends that at leaſt the 
perfection of rational thinking depends on the mechaniſm, or right dif. 
poſition of the matter of the body; . elſe why ſhould an accident, or in- 
* diſpoſition of the body diſorder our reaſon?” This objection is ſo 
plauſible, that the generality of men allow ic to be matter of fact, and 
therefore unanſwerable; and yet it is plainly equivocal, and hath, like 
moſt others, a double meaning; one that is conſiſtent enough with the 
immateriality and rational nature of the ſoul, and another, artfully ſhuffled 
in under colour of that, inconſiſtent with both theſe. I have juſt before 
obſerved, That a thing may be an impediment when wrong, which cannot bt 
an efficient cauſe, though right : and therefore the real efficient cauſe, though 
it hath in itſelf all the per and art, muſt depend on this other zhing 
for not hindering or obſtructing its operations : and there are abundance 
of inſtances which ſhew familiarly that the regular exerciſe of a faculty, 
or power, may be diſturbed by the wrong difpoſition of an organ or in- 
ſtrument; and yet the skill of the Ariiſt be quite independent of the 
right diſpoſition of it. Thus a Muſician can make but bad harmony, if 
the inſtrument he plays upon be out of order; nor can the moſt com- 
mon Mechanick exert the perfection of his skill, if the tools he works 
withal are unfit for his purpoſe. Now to apply this; the ſoul is forced 


(*) This, and a thouſand other inſtances, ſhew, that a thing may be an impediment, if wrong; 
which cannot be an efficient cauſe, though ever ſo right: and yet it is plain, in all the 
Atheiſt's arguments for the materiality of the ſoul, it is taken for granted, that nothing could 
hinder an effect, but what could produce it. Which any one may apply at his leiſure to them all 


in 
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in this ſtate of union, to have recourſe to a material ſenſory, where the 
impreſſions of things are firſt made, and ſtill preſerved, as to its repoſi- 


jory or diary, if I may ſo ſay. From all that has been ſaid in the three 


aſt ſections, and the beginning of this, it appears that the ſoul is as dif- 
ferent from this material ſenſory, as a Muſician is from the harpſicord or 
inſtrument he touches. The ſoul can apply to this repoſitory, examine the 
nature of what it finds there, chuſe this, reje& that, compare things, join 
them together, reaſon from them, and (ſo to expreſs it) make up mulick 
and harmony out of them : for all this doth not recede far from the com- 
pariſon mentioned. In this the perfection of rational thinking conſiſts, 
ſince here the power and activity of the ſoul is exerted, and all the art 
and skill manifeſted, But if theſe impreſſions are darkened, as in ſleep ; 
or if they are diſordered and jumbled, as in many caſualties (which the ob- 
jection hints at) they may; or if other impreſſions are made, contrary to 
the order of external nature, as in dreams : that the ſoul ſhould be per- 
cipient of impreſſions, which for the time are not, or not percipient of 
thoſe which are, is impoſlible ; which therefore can be no imputation on its 
rational nature; for thus far it is barely paſſive. If new impreſſions are made, 
or the former impreſſions darkened, or not patent ; it is only the percep- 
tivity of the ſoul (in which we are neceſſary and paſſive at all times) which 
s miſinformed from without, and not its rational power or activity, which 
is perverted within, Let it be conſidered, that even the ſenſory, or that 
part of the brain to which the ſoul is united, is external to the ſoul, i. e. 
doth not belong to it as a part of itſelf : and therefore it may have 
miſrepreſentations made to it, by means of this, and yet not be touched 
or affected in its own nature, I do not ſee, according to this objection, 
why it ſhould not be made an imputation on the rational nature of the 
ſoul, that it is at all joined to a material organ. And then the objection 
ls levelled at ſomething higher than the ſoul itſelf, What imperfection can 
it be in a percipient Being, that it is percipient of what is preſented to 
it? What is it that makes us percipient of the beautiful proſpect of na- 
ture in a ſtarry night, or of the pleaſant landſcape round us by day? It 
; that certain impreſſions are made by the optick nerves on 2his ſenſory we 
have been ſpeaking of, and which the percipient is under a neceſſity of 
perceiving. And if in a dream, or otherwiſe, different impreſſions ſhould 
be made on the ſenſory, whereby the face of nature ſhould be repreſented 
wild and hideous; or if ſounds ſhould be excited full of horror and diſ- 
cord ; the percipient muſt be equally paſſive in perceiving theſe, Thus 

2 we 
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we ſee there is the ſame neceſſity in the nature of the thing, for per. 


ceiving theſe impreſſions which are made reproaches on the foul, as for 
perceiving the greateſt beauties of the creation, 


XI. Farther, can it be any imputation on the ſoul, that the regi/ey h 
the corporcal ſenſory is darkened, or covered up in ſleep? or ſuppoſ⸗ 
this ſhould happen in other caſes? This plainly proceeds from the in. 
perfection of the body. But is it the fault of the ſoul that it is oblige! 
To make uſe of this corporeal regiſter? If there were any fault here, 
that would be levelled at a higher cauſe, as has been ſaid : but there; 
really no miſtake or blunder in the caſe ; but a neceſſity ariſing from 
the confinement of ſpirit to a dark corporeal priſon : when the confine. 
ment is taken off, things muſt be otherwiſe. Now external circumſtance 
being thus diſpoſed, the regiſter or ſeat of memory is darkened, impre!, 
ſions are made on the ſenſory, the ſoul neceſſarily perceives theſe, the per. 
ceptions are as real as if the objects really exiſted, the ſoul takes then 
for real, it acts and behaves as if they were real. This is neither to be 
delirious nor mad, It would be requiring too much of an embodied ſpirit 
to blame it for being ſubject to illuſions. Let us for once ſuppoſe, that 
all theſe alterations were made in the ſenſory while we are awake; ani 
then let any one ſay what would be the conſequence. The ſoul would 
behave in the very ſame way as it does while we are aſleep. There is no 
man, no not the greateſt Philoſopher, who would not be thus impoſe 
on. He hath not conſidered the thing aright, who thinks he ſhould be 
able to ſtand his ground. Laſtly, let us ſuppoſe that ſleep goes off 
The animal ſpirits act on the brain as uſual, the regiſter is opened, the 
late impreſſions effaced, and all is as it was before. Thus the rectifying 
the organ frees the ſoul from the illuſion to which it was expoſed through 
the means of that organ. The expreſſion therefore [mentem ſanari, cor;1 
ut agrum, cernimus] is fallacious and equivocal. All this ſeems an intel. 
ligible and eaſy account of this matter, becauſe in truth it is fact: and 
how it may be applied in other caſes ſhall be ſhewn in another place, 
where this ſubject ſhall be conſidered more at large. In the mean time 
let me obſerve that, from what has been ſaid it appears unfair, to turn 
what paſſes in ſleep to a reproach on the rational nature. Attentively con- 
ſidered it vindicates the ſoul from aſperſion, and may be of farther uſe. 
The Sceptick, after he hath made a bad uſe of it, would have it remain 
in that light, and be no more regarded: but that would be wrong. The ar- 
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cument it affords for the ſaper-exiſtence of ſouls, is certainly obvious, 
and was ſo in all ages. I am apt to think that this Single appearance 
(miſunderſtood and miſapplied indeed) gave the firſt riſe to ſuperſtition and 
Palythei/m. Homer is led by it to point full at the ſuper-exiſtence of the 
ſoul. He ſpeaks of it with wonder, and introduces the proſpe? which it 


opens, With an g 7674, in thoſe remarkable lines which he puts in the 
mouth of Achilles after the death of Patroclus : 


*Q Toro y pe Tis is) & ei Aida Jouores 
Yuxy % & dwAov, r Qoives un HT raum 
Hlavwxin Y jor Tage,, de 

Yuxy i , yoowr are, N ονjdçie, 

Kei jor inas iE Tixla os Qioxthoy awry. 


Iliad. J. ver. 103. 


er- There is no reading this without finding the ſprings of nature touched in 
em Wi us: and the ſevereſt Philoſopher muſt allow the obſervation as juſt in 
be reaſon, as it is natural. But, which is more to my purpoſe, the cold and 
irt N [eptical Lucretius was more afraid of this appearance, that it would over. 
that WW turn his whole ſcheme, than of all the phænomena of nature beſide. He 
and foreſaw the difficulty from the beginning, and was on his guard to pro- 
ll vide for it. In propoſing the ſeveral heads of his work, in his entring 
; no Won it, his manner of mentioning this is very remarkable. „ Chiefly, | 
ole Wi (lays he) «+ we muſt inveſtigate with ſagacity the nature of the ſoul ; | 
be and what it is which occaſions thoſe frightful viſions to us, either while ; | 
off. Wl © broad awake, when ſick, or while buried in ſleep; ſo that we think we WW! 
the Bi © bear and /ze 7hoſe before us, whoſe bodies are laid in the earth ().“ i 
ying 1 
ugh () -[ Tum cum primis ratione ſagaci 4 
e Unde anima, atque animi conſtat natura videndum 3 f 
ntel- Et quares nobis wigilantibus obvia menteis " 
Terrificet, morbo affectis, ſomnique ſepultis : lf; 
and Cernere uti videamur eos, audirôgue cord m, fl! 
lace, Morte obitd quorum tellus complectitur ofa. h 
time Lib. 1. ver. 131. | 
turn id elſewhere he gives this reaſon for ſolving the appearance of dreaming by what he 
con- all fimulacra. | 
* % forte animas Acherunte reamur ud 
a Effugere ; aut umbras inter wives wolitare : 8 \ 
Neve aliquid mftri poſt mortem poſſe relingui. NM 
22 Lib. 4. ver. 41, þ 
ment Ml 
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Accordingly, he hath contrived a long mechanical ſolution for this 
nomenon in his fourth book, in which how he hath ſucceeded we hall 
ſee. afterwards. So Mr. Hobbes ſeems to have been no leſs apprehenſiye 
of this appearance of dreams to the overthrow of his poſition, That th; 
foul and all ſpirits elſe were material; which, as hath been obſerved above, 
he is expreſs in aſſerting: and he owns pretty explicitely, that a greit 
part of the Pagan Religion was owing to it. In his chapter of imaging. 
tion (the ſecond of his Leviathan) he ſays, «+ From this ignorance of hoy 
ce to diſtinguiſh dreams, and other ſtrong fancies, from viſion and ſenſ, 
« did ariſe the greateſt part of the religion of the Gentiles in time paſt, who 
« worſhipped ſatyrs, fawns, nymphs, and the like; and now-a-days the 
« opinion that rude people have of fairics, ghoſts and goblins ; and of 
ce the power of witches, Cc.“ How this Author ſolves the difficulty, 
we ſhall alſo ſee below: but tho' the chimerical imaginations of weak 
people are here induftriouſly jumbled in with this phenomenon, which ö 
real and conſtant, yet that it naturally tends to ſtrike religion into the 
minds of men, is ſuch a quality, as ſhould provoke aur curioſity to ſe 
what may be in it. Though ſuperſtition be a human weakneſs, yet al 
religion is not to be accounted bad, as Lucretius contends. This con. 
ſtant and univerſal appearance was not deſigned to ſtumble men, I dare 
ſay. Nor was it deſigned for uo end, nor for a bad end; nor is it tl 
effett of chance. If in ſleep all had been an univerſal blank of conſciouſ. 
neſs and action, it would have been very difficult to have perſuaded mo 
men, by reaſon alone, that the ſoul retained theſe powers in that ſtate : but 
as things at preſent are, we ſee that the ſoul doth not owe its perception to 
the body, that it is percipient when that can communicate no action to 
it, and that ſleep is not an affection of the whole man. (See the not: 
(z) No 26. of the laſt ſection.) Theſe particulars farther plead an ex- 
cuſe for endeavouring to find out ſome light, ſome conſiſtent meaning 
in this perplexed ſubject. (See No 23. of the laſt.) 


XII. From all that is ſaid it appears, that it is no reproach upon the 
rational ſoul to ſay, That the perfection of rational thinking depends on 
the matter of the body, as an impeding or obſtrufting cauſe: But that the 
perfection of rational thinking ſhould depend upon the matter of the 
body, as a promoting or effefting cauſe (which is indeed the true meaning in- 
tended in the objection) is a direct contradiction. There is certainly a d, 
pendence z but it is ſuch as I have deſcribed it to be above. Men when 

the) 
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they turn their thoughts to the limitation and impediment which dead 


matter naturally gives the ſoul, both in perception and the exerciſe of 
0 its rational faculty; and when they obſerve that, the diſorder of the 
: organ being again rectified, the faculties of the foul are no farther ob- 


ſtructed, but rather exerted; Men, I ſay, when they obſerve this diffe- 
rence, and the ſoul's keeping pace, as it were, with the body, ſhould 
not aſcribe this dependence 10 the efficiency of the material organs, but to 
the reſtaint which the ſoul is ſubjected to through their means. It is 
eaſy to miſtake the one of theſe dependences for the other, as I mighr 
ſhew by variety of examples ; and yet they lead quite different ways, and 
to oppoſite concluſions, The reaſoning in the laſt ſection, if remem- 
bered here, and the principle laid down in the beginning of this, ſhew 
undeniably, that the perfection of rational thinking cannot be effected. 
or promoted by the dead matter of the ſenſory. Therefore, not to 
ſay any more on that head, I ſhall only farther add, chat we talk ſo much 
of the ſenſory, and (though it is but barely inſtrumental in conveying 
outward motion to the percipient Being (v) ſuppoſe it ſo abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary to perceiving ; that at length we ſeem to fancy that the percep- 
tive capacity lies in it alone ; or at leaſt, that it is the firſt and chief 
thing that perceives. So much doth the ſound of the word [ ſenſory ] 
make us forget the nature of the thing! Nor do we ſtop here ; but 
having once allowed it to be the percipient, we at length ſuppoſe it to 
be the agent alſo; though it is very certain from ſe&. 1. and 2. that 
this ſame ſenſory is, after all, nothing but dead and ſenſeleſi matter. Why 
ſhould a ſenſory be at all neceſſary to the ſoul in a ſtate of union? This 
is certainly worth conſidering. Only for this reaſon, becauſe in a ſtate of 
confinement to a dark and cloſe cell, the action of external objects was 
to be conveyed to the ſoul, by ſome material part or other, if it were 
at all to be percipient of them. And it is thus kept at a diſtance from 
the objects themſelves, and reccives information about them by the me- 
diation of another tbing, and with diſadvantage (x). Hence the ſoul is 


at 


(v, See the Note ( No 15.) of the laſt Section. 
(x) I muſt obſerve here, with reſpect to what is ſaid concerning ſenſories, that it is an ex 
ceptionable way of ſpeaking to ſay, Univer/al ſpace is the ſenſory of the Deity. I believe it 
is deſigned to ſhew us the neceſſary immenſity of God; or that ſpace which is neceſary and 
Jomething, (not a pure negation) ſome way or other belongs to him. But the analogical mean- 
ing of the word ſenſory is not to be applied to a Being, whoſe life and perception can nei. 
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at a great deal of pains, by the help of its other faculty of ratiocination 


to find out the true natures of objects, from this diſadvantageous and 
diſtant manner of perception. From this it appears we make a very falſe 


inference, when we conclude, becauſe ſuch a thing as this ſenſory is ne. 
ceſſary to the ſoul in a ſtate of union, it muſt be equally neceſſary to ;; 
in a ſtate of ſeparation. This is to forget the difference of theſe two 


ſtates; or to think a medium of communication will ſtill be neceſfar 


when we ſuppoſe the neceſſity removed. This is as if I ſhould ay, the 
contrivance of a camera oſcura would ſtill be neceſſary, though I might 
look directly on the objects themſelves in broad and open day. light. 
For, as hath been remarked above (Note (x) Ne 15 of the laſt ſeQion) 
we may conſider the eye as the lens, and the ſenſory as the ſheet of white 
paper which receives the images. But farther, it is neceſſary not only 
that images be formed on this ſenſory, but that the impreſſions of them 
remain there for ſome time after, when even the artifice of a camera oſcura 


cannot take effect; as in darkneſs, ſilence, and the abſence of the object. 


But theſe very. conſiderations ſhew that none of this artifice will be ne. 
ceſſary in a ſtate of ſeparation, when the ſoul is unconfined, and can 
therefore perceive at firſt hand what is done without, by applying imme- 
diately to the objects, or being itſelf directly acceſſible. Memory there- 
fore by impreſſions muſt be unneceſſary in ſuch a ſtate (as has been 
aſſerted in the laſt paragraph); as much as a copy would be unneceſſary, 
when we might conſult the original itſelf, And when we are forced to 
own that it is the ſoul itſelf which perceives thus at ſecond hand, and 
under all theſe diſadvantages ; we muſt alſo own that it will perceive at 
firſt hand with more eaſe; for this is ſtill but perceiving. Let me add 
one conſideration more with reſpect to this ſenſory, and impreſſions upon 
it, to ſhew the diſadvantages the foul 1s under in perceiving by the help 


of ſuch a material organ. It was neceſſary that this organ ſhould be % 


and yielding, that it might be capable of receiving impreſſions from the 
leaſt force; the force to wit of the rays of light acting on the optick 
nerves, or other ſuch feeble action, And this very quality makes theſe 
impreſſions liable to be effaced or weakened by any the leaſt contrary 
force. So that it is wonderful they ſhould be preſerved for any conli- 


ther be limited, nor enlarged. This word is miſunderſtood (as I but juſt before obſerved 
as if it were the organ without which the ſoul would be impercipient. But let it be taken in 
any ſenſe whatever, the Deity cannot ſtand in need of an organ of perception, 
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derable time, as we find they are: and I can aſcribe this wonder to 
nothing but the Almighty hand of God, and his unſearchable Wiſdom- 
Let us then for once ſuppoſe that theſe impreſſions were as laſting and 
durable, as if they were engraven on marble or adamant : this would add 
no new power or perfection to the ſoulz and yet it would ſeem to act 
wich more power and perfection in that caſe: Which may ſhew us 
how falſly we reaſon concerning the nature of the ſoul ; as alſo how diſ- 


advantageous it is to have theſe impreſſions made in ſuch ſoft and yield- 
ing materials (y). 


XIII. Moreover, ſince the conſtant action of the animal ſpirits upon 
this /oft and yielding organ, is required, to keep the impreſſions in it 
patent and open, as they are while we continue awake; and ſince in ſleep 
theſe animal ſpirits are called from that function to other purpoſes z we may 
hence ſee the reaſon, why forgetfulneſs ſhould accompany ſleep, and the 
ſeat of memory be the firſt thing that is affected at that time, There is a 
plain neceſſity in the nature of the thing why it ſhould be ſo. This is not 
the defect of the ſoul, but the imperfection of matter. And yet even 
here we may - admire the Goodneſs and Wiſdom of God. There is no mi- 
ſtake nor blunder in the caſe, as has been ſaid. The ceconomy ſtands in need 
to be rectified, the body wants reſpite from continued exerciſe and fatigue, 
and eſpecially the animal ſpirits themſelves are to be recruited, Sleep 


{y) From this yieldingneſ and ſoftneſs, which a material ſenſory muſt have, becauſe of the 
ue it ſerves for, we now ſee the reaſon why it ſhould be ſo eaſily diſturbed, and the im. 
preſſions on it diſordered, Without ſoftneſs it could not have been a ſenſory ; and without be- 
ing able to be diſordered, it could not have been ſoft. Hence a ſtroke, a fever, drunken- 
nes, ſleep; nay exceſſive anger, joy, or any other violent paſſion, muſt diſorder it. Vet we 
charge all the changes and alterations which ſuch a yielding ſubſtance muſt undergo on the 
foul itſelf. We now diſcover that the ſoul and its powers remain till untouched, though it 
muſt feel theſe diſorders. This conſideration clears up the difficulty of moſt appearances, 
and takes away their ambiguity or liableneſs to be miſtaken ; and particularly in the next 
objection. 

Others have obſerved how wonderful it is that ſuch a ſmall part as the ſenſory ſhould be 
capable of ſuch an incredible number of different and diſtin& impreſſions. And certainly, if 
we conſider an adult perfor, arrived to experience and knowledge, in whom this ſmall part 
contains more different characters than the largeſt volume, it muſt be reckoned a prodigious 
inſtance of wiſdom and power, to contrive ſuch a piece of art, and to work it up in ſo ſmall a 
room. But when we conſider the materials in which this is performed, liable to be jumbled 
by every motion; and that the characters are preſerved, notwithſtanding ſuch conſtant altera- 
tion; the wiſdom and power of this tranſcends all admiration. 
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therefore was to be a ſtate of reſt and ination, no change was to be ef. 
fected, nor was the ſoul any way to be concerned here. It is the God 
of nature that watches for us, and per forms all in the animal ceconomy, 
(ſect. 2. Ne 12. to Ne 18.) and recruits thoſe very bodies of ours white 
we ſleep. Thus there was no occaſion for memory when the ſoul had 
nothing to do; hence theſe impreſſions are ſnut up, when their remaining 
open could be no longer of uſe. There would have been an inconvenience 
if they had been patent and legible during the time of ſleep: the ſoul, awake 
by neceſſity, and active in its nature, muſt ſtill have perceived them, 
and fatigued the body with conſtant action beyond its ability to hold 
out, i. e. ſleep, and recruiting the body would have been thus ſtill im. 
poſſible. But by a contrary method the activity of the foul is qualiſied 
and kept under, for the ſake of the body, that their oppoſite natures 
might be brought to correſpond, and bear ſome proportion to each other, 
We may perhaps fancy, that the foul might have been employed in conſtant 
contemplation while we ſleep; but then it muſt have indeſinently di. 
reed the animal ſpirits to thoſe impreſſions, as while we are awake, 
and thus exhauſted the only matter in the body ſubjected to its com- 
mand, and deſigned to be the ſole inſtrument and miniſter of the «vill in 
ſpontaneous motion. The body would thus have languiſhed, ſleep would 
ſtill have been impoſſible, and ſpontaneous motion muſt have become 
an intolerable fatigue. In endeavouring to perform more than was conſiſtent 
with the nature of body, the deſign and purpoſe even of a waking ſtate 
would have been fruſtrated. The active nature of the ſoul therefore was 
by all means to be reſtrained at ſome times, that the body might be 
in a condition to obey it. at other times. Or again, we may perhaps 
fancy that at leaſt the ſoul might have acted by itſelf while we fleep, 
without uſing any part of the body, or moleſting it in any manner. 
But if it had been thus indulged, if it had not been made dependent on 
the body to be limited by it all manner of ways, if it might have become 
a ſeparate perſon at pleaſure (ſo to ſay ); it would have neglected the 
body altogether, and avoided being concerned in thoſe things which 
are to be done in a ſtate of union. How tedious and hateful] muſt 
the body have been to it then! But now it loves it; cheriſhes it es 
ſomething belonging to itſelf ; drudges for it! To think and act this 
minute as ſeparate ſpirits do, and the next minute to think and act 28 
our embodied ſpirits muſt do, who are tied down to follow and obey the 
laws of matter, had been inconſiſtent : the tranſition muſt have ap- 
peared 
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peared ſhocking and unnatural, The Union demands that ſoul and 
body ſhould make but one perſon ; but in this caſe there would have 
deen evidently two. How unwillingly would the ſoul have ſubjected 


irſelf again to the laws of the body, after having taſted a pleaſure 


which would make them bitter! We demand conditions, without 
knowing what we demand. The foul now ſeeks to prolong the 
union: this is confiſtent with farther views; and we fee the firſt cauſe 
labours, both while we fleep and while we are awake, to make the 
union ſubſiſt ! 

Here I beg leave to add one remark more. In the ſtate we have been 
ſpeaking of, when all is at reſt and filent, and the impreſſions on a ſex+ 
ſory deſignedly ſealed up from the view of the mind; how eafy is it to 
make new and foreign impreſſions there? Suppoſe then ſome cauſe comes, 
and makes impreflions in a different character, (or rather this is matter of 
fat, and not a bare ſuppoſition) the ſoul, as always alert and vigilant, 
muſt perceive what paſſes ; and that without memory of what hath paſſed: 
before : for, as hath been faid, the impreſſions of former objects are ſhur 
up at that ſeaſon, And this ſeems to be the formal ratio of dreaming, 
or the manner in which it comes to paſs. Hence the ſoul muſt take all 
for real: it begins to act a part in theſe new affairs: if the ſcene is 
ſhifted, it cannot help that; it muſt take things as it finds them; but 
ſtill it is buſy and active, and takes a part in all ſcenes. And thus it 
would continue for ages, acting, defending, contriving, &c. as things re- 
quired ; if ſleep and theſe circumſtances were ſtill prolonged. If this be kept 
in mind, it will not be ſo difficult to advance ſomething intelligible on the 
nature of dreaming, as hath hitherto been imagined, But to return; from 
all this we may fee what reaſon there was in the nature of things, why 
the activity of the ſoul ſhould be reſtrained in ſleep; and why. it ſhould 
be barred from the perception of external things. And hence again we 
cannot but be convinced how neceſſarily it muſt be freed from all ſuch. 
bindrances and inequalities in a ſtate of ſeparation. And if all this be in- 
telligible, (as it ſeems to me) and highly reaſonable from the nature 
of a material ſenſory, and from the neceſſity of repairing the animal 
economy, and therefore of ſuſpending the power of the ſoul over the 
body; he mult talk very unreaſonably who would turn the neceſſities of 
the body to an imputation on the ſoul. Let us act fairly between the 
two parts of our compoſition. The bodies are ours, but the ſouls are vs, 
it I may ſo expreſs it: and he ſeems to revolt againſt himſelf, who raiſes 
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the body above its rank, In a word, the ſoul cannot depend on the 

as an efficient or performing cauſe of rational thinking: and that it ſhould 
depend upon it as a limiting or impeding cauſe can be no objection. 


XIV. The next argument or objection is the appearance of drunken. 
neſs. Lucretius ſays, the eyes then roll, the tongue faulters, the legs ſtagger ; 
the foul ihelf i is inebriated ; noiſe, tumult, and quarrels begin (2): therefore a 
ſoul that is ſo diſordered can be nothing but matter, or the reſult of a 
diſpoſition of matter. This doth not altogether differ from the difficulty 
laſt conſidered ; and therefore a good part of that reaſoning will be appli. 
cable here, which I need not repeat. If ſome diſeaſes affect the ſenſory, 
(as every material part may be affected with ſome diſorder) drunkenneſg 
is a diſeaſe, and muſt, if any other, ſtrongly affe& it. For ſpirituous and 
fiery liquors, mixing in great quantity with the blood, and being diffuſed 
into all parts of the body, and eſpecially the brain, (the regia anime, az 
Borelli calls it above) muſt occaſion a notable change in the mechanical 
motions of the ceconomy 3; ſomething very new and unuſual to the Sen- 
tient there reſiding. Sleep, which is at laſt brought on by all this hurry 
and diſorder, the head-achs, fevers, &c. which ſucceed, ſhew this to be ſo. 
And it is not only eaſily conceivable, that the percipient Being ſhould be 
affected with this commotion in the matter to which it is united; but 
(as I argued above in No 10.) it is inconceivable that it ſhould not. How 
is it at all affected, or made percipient of external things, but by motion 
excited in the ſenſory ? _ And if other unnatural motions are excited in the 
ſame ſenſory ; how can it be impercipient of them, by the law and con- 
dition of its union? Indeed I may ſay, to ſatisfy the Sceptic, that the 
ſoul is immaterial, the body ſhould be liable to no diſorder, contrary 
to the nature of mechaniſm ; or the ſoul ſhould feel no diſorder, contrary 
to the condition of their union : for then it would not be ſenſible even of 
the right order and diſpoſition of the body. 


(=) Denique car, hominem cum vini vis penetravit 
Aeris ; & in wenas diſceſſit diditus ardor : 
Conſequitur gravitas membrorum ? præpediuntur 
Crura wacillanti ? tardeſcit lingua ? madet mens? 
Nant oculi ? clamor, fingultus, jurgia gliſcunt ? 
Et jam cætera de genere hic guæcungue ſequuntur, 
Cur ea ſunt; ni quid vehemens violentia vini 
Conturbare animam conſuevit corpore in ifſa ? 
Ver. 475. 
, 475 xy. 1 
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XV. I might ſpeak to every particular in the preſent objection: but 
that would be too tedious. It hath been obſerved, that perception (of ex- 
ternal objects) is regularly excited by certain modified motions through 
the organs (a): and if theſe modified motions are diſturbed, or modified 
after an unwonted and ſtrange manner (as it is impoſſible they ſhould not 
in the preſent caſe) how can perception be regular? And this is appli- 
cable to more difficulties than the preſent. Some people ſtick by their 
bottle. ſo long, till they do not know the perſons they ſat down with. 
Now if the like ſhould happen in the fit of a fever, or other diſeaſe ; 
where is the wonder! It would be a wonder indeed, if ſuch a ſoft and 
yielding ſubſtance as the ſenſory, ſuffered as little alteration, as if it had 
the ſtrength and firmnefs of braſs, (See Ne 12. above.) Again, Borelli 
hath obſerved, that the ſoul acquires the habit of moving the parts of the 
body, and of ſending the animal ſpirits into this rather than the other part, 
by frequent trials and experiment; and this is certainly true with reſpect to. 
man: we ſee ſuch habits acquired in many caſes, after we are adult; 
though leſs true with reſpe& to brutes, as ſhall elſewhere be remark'd. 
How is it poſſible then, it ſhould preſerve this art at that time; or not 
be diſturbed in the practice of it, by ſuch a hurry, and commotion, of 
theſe animal ſpirits, or whatever other ſubtile matter it employs to this. 
end, when all the fluids in the body are in ſuch a hubbub and diſorder ? 
There is rather a neceſſity that the legs ſhould ſtagger : all theſe diſorders, 
inſtead of being objections, are direct conſequences of a ſoft and yielding 
ſenſory, of fluids and animal ſpirits, eaſily put in motion, or diſturbed in 
their motion. And here I leave it to be conſidered, if the ſoul were a 
certain ſubtile matter, as is pretended by ſome ; whether ſuch a rapid in- 
teſtine motion and jumble would not diffipate it into a thouſand atoms, 
and the leaſt diſorder of this kind become certain death (b), Farther, let 
it be obſerved, and indeed every body muſt have obſerved it, that a piece 


of 

(a) Note at (=) N 15. of the laſt. | 
(b) Or, if the feul reſults from a certain diſpoſition of parts 3 how can it reſult from a con- 
tary diſpoſition of theſe parts? Or if it reſult from any intermediate degree of diſpoſition ; 
tre difficulty will be, not that it feels the diſorders of the body, ſince it reſults even from 
vele; but why it is not conſtantly changed fundamentally, fince the cauſe of it is conſtantly 
Clanged ; for every new change is ſtill productide of the ſoul. It ſhould then be but a 
quality conſtantly produced; and therefore never the ſame ; as the flame this minute is not the 
kme with the flame that was laſt minute : and how can one quality be the ſubject of 
Wer qualities ? In ſhort, the ſoul cannot be the reſult of one individual diſpoſition of matter 
fo 


- 
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of mechaniſm ſo rude and clumſy as a clock is, doth not go after the ſame 
preciſe tenor, in the different extremes of heat and cold: and if a piece of 
mechaniſm finer and finer ſtill, were liable to greater and more ſenſib|; 


alterations ; this would never infer that it was moved without a fower, 


or had no other mover, but the mechanical configuration of parts. Hence 
therefore, if it is certain from other reaſons, that the ſoul is immaterial; 
theſe different affections it ſuffers from the body, can avail nothing 
to conclude, that it was but the reſult of mechaniſm. Laſtly, let u 
conſider that a man is in a different temper from himſelf, when without 
the circumſtances of the preſent phænomenon, and perfectly ſober ; x 
when calm or in paſſion, in affliction or joy, &c. where the ſoul affeq; 
the body inſtead of being affected by it. Yet no man would make this 
difference an argument for material ſouls. _ Such a circumſtance, where the 
reverſe of the thing objected happens, ſhews that men miſtake this appear. 
ance wilfully. For as Mr. Wollaſton well argues, a ſingle word ſpoke, c 
ſuppoſing it but ſpoke, or miſtaking one word for another, or looking ſin. 
ply on a piece of paper where it is written, fills the ſoul with rage ant 
fury; and thence at length diſturbs the body. And how can that thing 
be material, which is ſo violently affected without material action? Cer. 
tainly a word ſcrauled with ink on paper, hath no force or moment, to ei- 
Cite motion in matter, nor one word more force than another, 


XVI. The next argument for the materiality, is taken from faintin, 
and other kind of fits, where all ſigns of life forſake the body, whit 
yet afterward return (c). The modern Sceptic improves on this, fron 


experiment 


for then every change of that diſpoſition ſhould be certain death. Nor therefore can it it 
trom a right diſpoſition of matter; for that is individual. And if it cannot reſult from a right 
diſpoſition, or a regularity of di ſpoſition, it would be abſurd to ſay, it reſults from the diſorder 
and irregularity of diſpoſition. This very eaſy and ſhort conſideration will ſatisfy a man all u 
once that the ſoul is not material, without having recourſe to other methods of reaſoning, $, 
that, as was ſaid No 1. of this ſection, the very objections againſt the immateriality of the {al 
afford a clear and convincing proof that it is immaterial. 
(c) Ruin etiam. fineis dum vitæ vertitur intra, 
Sæpe aligud tamen q causã labefacta videtur 
tre anima; & toto ſolvi de corpore membra. 
Ver. 591. 
Alſo, 


Quin etiam, ſubitd vi morbi ſæpe coaftus 


6 
diqtio 


it as ; 
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experiments, on Boy creatures in the air-pump, and from ſome. inſtances 
of perſons, who have recovered, aſter they have been thought dead for 
ſome time. . Theſe experiments and inſtances, ſay the patrons of mate- 
« rial ſouls, ſhew that life and perception are only the effects of mechanical 
« motions in the body, ſuch as circulation and reſpiration ; becauſe when 
« theſe motions are ſtopr, life and perceptivity, ceaſe z, and -whenever they 
« are recovered, life and ſenſe return again. Or if the ſoul- were really 
« a diſtin& living being, how can we imagine that it would linger, and 
« ſtay in a body as good as dead; and not rather fly away immediate- 
« ly??? This objection directly argues for the poſſibility of a contra- / 
diction, n That matter may riſe to the perfection of thought, reaſon, and 
ſelf motion, by being moved mechanically. But I argue thus, with the ob- 
jectors. Matter may riſe to thought, reaſon, and ſelf- movency, without being 
moved at all, or without any cauſe ; and that all maiter may become living 
and thinking, wit bout any reaſon. This is my argument; and if they can 
find any medium to prove it abſurd, they will have anſwered their own 
objection, ... | For if they ſay it is perfectly abſurd, that any, effect ſhould 
be, without all Fauſe, 3. J. own it, and apply it to reaſon, ſpontaneous motion, 
and life, Which in their objection are, effected, abſolutely without all cauſe ; 
ſince, as has been ſaid above, the cauſe aſſigned ; is as void of power to effect 
theſe, as the abſolute negation. of all cauſe is. A, particle of matter, by 
being impelled to motion becauſe of its reſiſtance, is no cauſe, nor any 
thing like a cauſe, why it ſhould become living and reaſonable. Double 
the number, and. "double the motion; and, as hath alſo been ſaid, it is 
but che negation. of the cauſe doubled: and ſo on. If they allow my argu- 
ment good; 1 proceed, and ſay, There is no difference between pelſibilit 
and impoſſibility. If they can ſhew me a difference, I apply it ſtill to their 
own objection. It they grant there is no difference then I conclude, 
They want a ground in the nature of things, to object againſt any thing 
| fay, or advance: for all objections ſuppoſe a difference between poſſible 
and impoſſible (d). So certain is it that the ſceptical principle takes away 
the 


Ante oculbs aliguis naſtrot, ut fulminis ictu, 
Concidit; & ſpumas agit ; ingemit; & tremit artus; 
Ver. 486. 
(4) J would here obſerve in general, That if an objection is not clogged with a contra- 
dition, one may liſten to it; but if the objection itſelf is contradiQtory, a man cannot propoſe 
it as an objection, but by thinking chat contradictions may be true; in which caſe he is in- 
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the difference between truth and falſhood, and introduces an univerſal de. 
fect of reafon in philoſophy ! This might ſuffice : but I add, If they 


would reflect, that it is the Jaw of the union of an immaterial ſoul to a 


body, that the foul cannot actuate the body, nor be apprized of external 
action by it, unleſs the mechaniſm of it be in a right order and diſpoſi- 
tion ; otherwiſe there would be no need at all of an organized body, but 
any parcel of matter might be the body of an animal ; if they would refle& 


on this, I ſay, or only take it but for a poſſible ſuppoſition, they would 


fee that ſuch examples and experiments muſt take place as much on that 
ſuppoſition, as when they ſuppoſe that there is nothing but matter in the 
animal. This renders theſe inſtances equivocal, and liable to be miſtaken; 
and they have pitched on the impoſſible concluſion. | 


XVII. Let us once more reſume the example of a watch, or clock, 
that we may fee what is here aſſerted to be true, really effected in a 
parallel caſe. The immaterial impulſe of gravity or elaſticity is the power: 
The conſtant action of this power is neceſſary to make the machine go. 
It is therefore properly the mover; or, if we might ſo ſay analogically, 
the living principle and ſoul of the engine. Yet the due configuration and 
diſpoſition of the parts is alfo neceſſary: and, ſuppoſing that to be per- 
fe& in all the feveral- pieces; ic is ſtill farther neceſſary, that there be no 
accidental impediments 3 not only nothing wanting that ſhould be there; 
but nothing prefent that ſhould not be there. And how many thouſand 
ways may ſomething of this kind happen? Or, how contemptible a thing 
may prove the impediment, even in fuch rude mechaniſm ? a grain of 
fand, the ſmalleſt hair. It is farther no leſs neceſſary that the machine 
be kept dry, and the whole refreſhed, (to ſpeak Rill in the terms of an 
animal body) by winding up, once perhaps every four and twenty hours, 
Theſe ſeveral things are all neceffary, that there may be no impediment, 
though not neceflary as efficient cauſes : and if the leaſt requiſite is want- 


capable of an anſwer ; for to him then truth itſelf may be impoſſibility. If he is to be deter- 
mined by reaſon therefore, he ſhould think firſt with reſpect to his own objection, it cannot be 
true nor real, ſince it infers a contradiction. The end of all reaſoning in the world is to 
keep free from contradiction 3 but it would be abſurd to fuppoſe one contradiction real and true 
in order to keep free from another. Though. my Adverſary were inattentive enough, not to 
obſerve, the repugnancy of what I ſay 3 though he ſhould allow his own poſition to be over- 
thrown ; that cannot make it yield ſatisfaction to my own mind. This is ſo far from proving 
what be ſays falſe, that fince our aſlettions are contraries, it proves his aſſertion true. 


ing, 
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ing; or the leaſt ching ſuperfluous preſent, though the power ſtill re- 
mains, and acts (or impels the dead parts) as at other times, the machine 
no more tells the hour, minute, day; or anſwers any of the ends it was 
deſigned for, than a picture of it drawn on paper would. In ſhort, it is 
as dead, as if there were no power preſent, or acting. Let me here, by 
the by, reflect on the adorable power and goodneſs of God. How much 
more exquilite is the mechaniſm of our bodies ! how infinitely more com- 
plicated! and how much more brittle are the materials! And yet we 
live ! nay enjoy health, ſtrength, Cc. unleſs by our own faults. Now, 
from this liableneſs in the machine to fall into fainting- fits, and to have 
all Ggns of life ſuſpended in it, (continuing ftill to uſe the analogical 
terms) or from the recovering of it again; no bady would fay, that theſe 
mechanical motions, while continued, were conſtantly productive of, either 
the mechanical power of the engine, or yet, of a certain other power, 
which riſes to the performing wonders quite above mechaniſm. I need 
not go on with the compariſon : the application is obvious, and ſhews 
that the: objection proceeds from much inattention. Let me only ob- 
ſerve, that the ſoul may ſtill be preſent, though no ſigns of life appear 
about the body; for, as was faid in Ne 6. we can ſee but with bodily 
eyes ; and the activity of the ſoul is only diſcoverable by motion in the 
body; and that motion is performed mechanically. Ze did not ſee my ſoul 
all along (ſays Cyrus on his death-bed to his ſons); but diſcovered it only 


from thoſe things, which it performed. in the body (e): If. therefore the me- 


chaniſm be obſtructed, mechanical motion is ſtopt, and the animal muſt, 
appear dead. Though nothing is wider from a juſt concluſion, than that 
the ſoul is dead ; or reſulls only from the mechanical motions in the bo- 
dy. If that were ſo, how could it be other than a new ſoul, kindled up- 
again, after the mechanical motions were begun anew, which would never 
make the ſame conſcious being, as before, The ſoul muſt be continually 
generated, with, eyery, new. reſpiration,, and pulſe of the heart; and conti- 
nually: ceaſe, to exiſt, as the, motions. ceaſed that cauſed it. We might as well 
ſay that every motion of the balance or pendulum: of the wateh ſhould beget 


(4 'Oud yep. vir To Tw of lh \Woxpiy dar, à og On inparrere, Toro, airin as e 
rar ift, apud Xen. We have this more at large in Cicero, Nec eum, dum eram vobiſcum, 
eninum meum videbatis.: ſed, cum ee in boc corpore, ex iis. rebus,, quas. gerebam, intelligebatis 
The concluſion is, Eundem igitur «fe creditite, etjamſi, nullum widebitis. © Or rather this ſentence. 
i loſt in the Greek ſince Ciceros time, as appears by what follows, 
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thought : and how theſe independent thoughes could be applied to one 
ſubject, or conſtitute a thinking Being, is inconceivable (J). 


XVIII. As to the ſoul's not flying away immediately: how can it without 
licence? Who is judge of the' time? This proceeds on the ſuppoſition 
of want of government and providence in this momentous juncture (OY. 
As was argued before, if the power of a governing Cauſe is conſtantly 
exerted upon inanimate matter; and if all the changes in the manner of 
its exiſtence require his concurrence; how much more muſt the rational 
and living part of his works, for which all the reſt were deſigned, chal- 
lenge his care and providence? If we were to aſſign a proportion here, 
as certainly there cannot be a defect of proportion, how great would the 
difference be! | Beſides, is it not by bis power, that the diſorders of the 
circulation, reſpiration, Sc. are again rectified; and by his power that 
they continue ſtill to be performed, after they are rectified? And why 
ſhould the ſoul have liberty to leave the body, He continuing to exert 
his almighty power in keeping up the ceconomy ? Or before the final 
ineptitude is ſuffered to take place? (See Ne 21. of the laſt Section.) 
Since the union requires his particular act and intervention; the ſeparation 
muſt alſo require his particular act and intervention; 3 Otherwiſe the union 
would be vain, and the a h fruſtrated. 


( What is here {aid ſets the reaſons for the immateriality of che foul in a new and 
different light. It is very abſurd that the foul ſhould be ſucceſſively generated by every pulſe of 
the heart, or blown up with every reſpiration of the lungs. A power may be inherent- in, ar 
belong to one certain ſubject; but that a power ſhould be hourly produced by mechanical 
motion, conſtantly begot, conſtantly die; have no ſubjeR to reſide in; and be itſelf the ſub- 
ject of other powers and capacities, as the ſou/ of man is, are abſurdities not to be paralleled. 
This power muſt then conſiſt of part, parts infinitely ſmall, according to their momentary 
production: it would be a fleeting, ſucceſſive thing; the parts of it independent , which could 
never make a continued conſcioufneſs. Such a ſoul could have no nature, no conception belonging 
to it: it is as if we ſhould fay, Duration is a power, motion is a foul 3 or we might ſay any 
other thing we pleaſe, provided it be but abſurd enough: The Sceptick can have no idea or con- 
ception belonging to ſuch aſſertions. And all this is as applicable to his ſuppoſition that the ſoul is 
produced by the mechanical motions of the body, as to the ſuppoſition that rhought may be 
produced by the balance of a watch while it beats. An impoſſibility in the one cas, maſt be 
no leſs an impoſhbility in the other. * 25 

(g) Niſi enim Deus is, enjus hoc templum eft omne, quod conſicis, Nis te corporis euftodits lier 
R Tees . 20 
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III. Turai A . it an ' argument of the foul's being material, 
lat it . doth not leave all the parts of the body at once, rejoycing, as a fer- 
gent to lay down her exxvie (b). Here it is to be obſerved, that he 
. that which he calls the ſoul, to be diſſeminated through the 
whole body (i): but he forgets to conſider that the appearance, which 
he brings as an objection, agrees better with the contrary hypotheſis, 
than his. For if the Sentient in the body is a different ſubſtance from 
matter, it muſt feel the limbs become gradually incapable of being 
atuated, as the. diſorder. of the mechaniſm increaſes; whereas on his 
ſuppoſition of a dividuous foul, which dies in one limb after another (H, 
he limb would be quite void of pain, as if it were cut off. His ſcat- 
tered ſoul doth not agree with the anatomy of an animal body, where 
all the nerves terminate in one place, and convey all the external mo- 
bons impreſſed thither' (7), There is ſomething full of a childiſh fim. 
plicity in ſuppoſing, that a man ſhould feel his ſoul go out "whole and en- 
re, tbrough his throat. This is ſuppoſing it ſtill 5 that * * 


0 Net fibi enim 1 meriens fentire ai, 

tre foras animam incolumem di corpore toto . 

N gd, ad jugulum, & fuperai fue uu, 
Verim deficere in certd regione leatam -- 
Ut ſenjus alive, in parte quemgque fud, ſcit 
Diffotvi : quid fi immortalis noftra faret mens 3 | 
Non jam ſe moriens diſobvi conquereretur : . | 
Sed mag?s ire foras, weiſtimque relinquere, ut * 
Gauderet, bh file ant ena | 

F< bo, Ver. 606. 


(3) dir anima 3 nil poſe videntur 

Nimirum quia per venat, & 1 , 

Per ner vas, atque a tenentur __ ab omni. | 
_ Ver. * 


. conne ra of per Venas, as; W I * 
O ague; utt dentes quoque ſenſu participentur. r 


And again, 


. | ; h Ver. 691. 
nia pedes, & crura mori: faſt ind? per artus. 
tre alios tractim gelidi weſtigia lethi. 
Ver. 627. 


| (1) It is extremely Temarkable, T think, that Lucretius fays; if the foul were immaterial, ag 
not grow up with the body; that would have been the caſe, which is really the caſe, 
Sed welut in cavea, per fe bi vi vere lam | | 


Convent ; ut LA: * tamen affuat omne. 
Ver. 684, 


of 


which it is obſervable, that the reaſons. are not drawn: from naturs 
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of the throat and it ſhould a and re. act againſt one another; while he 0 
is making it an argument, that this; would be the appearance; if it Were _ 
immaterial, Why ſhould the throat be the out-let to the ſoul ? Doth in. m 
material ſubſtance want an open paſſage and room? . Eflare gniman i _ 
but a metaphorical expreſſion. He ſuppoſes. perhaps, that bis Advorſaria 
place the ſoul in the lungs, as he places the mind in the middle of th 
breaſt. (m). He fancies. alſo. that the man hath ſtill ſenſe and Perception faces | 
left in the parts of his body, when that which he allows to be the Percipien : 
hath abandaned them, 'and is taking its flight. But theſe are the abſurd 
. $r of a an ning ; not * nee of a paper's 2ent | 


XX. Theſe are the gion for tho nemcinliep of the ful, in al 


of either ſubſtance ſeparately, as they ought to have been; nor is it cou, 
ſidered what kind of appearance they muſt make, if they are united ({ 
No 20. of the laſt) z but the dubiaus and equivocal pbænomena of the whole 
compounded are ' pitched .upon, here the reaſbning of courſe muſt hk. 
come perplexed ; and the diforders of. the material or ans, are imputed u 
the living and percipient Being which. uſes. them. . This. is directly con- 
trary to the method that ſhould. have been taken. Men begin with the 
ſimpleſt things, and thence . proceed to. mote complicated caſes. Maths 
maticians at firſt demonſtrate truths. fo eaſy that they ſeem trifling : bu 
what a wonderful ſuperſtructure of ſeience do they raiſe on that plain 
foundation! Juſt ſo, the inatsiuity. f matter is. a Plain and obvious qui 


lity, the firſt notion that all. men. Vithout exceptions. entertain of it 
though they are unacquainted with the philoſophical term, vis inerlic; 


and the inconſiſtence of inactivity and afive power” is a felf- evident truth, 
Proceeding then fairly and ingenuoully with theſe Principles, what a ſcene 
of things do we not diſcover, performed by immaterial power, both i 
the animal body and without it! Farther, if inactivity belongs to mat 
ter; power and perceptivity muſt certainly belong” to" another fubſtance, This 
is no leſs ſelf. evident. And then to collect what farther is neceſſary t0 
be known about active perceptive, Being (as above) whether in a ſtat 
of union or ſeparation, cannot be extremely difficult. This, J conceive, 
is, che proper method. It is true E Lrerelins brings ſtore. of other arg. 


1? £3177 


(m ) Led, guad nos animun bub gt wicamus : 
laque fitum media regione in Jeers beret, 
| Ver. 1 40. 
\ | I ments 
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ments for the wb of the ſoul z but they are ſuch as need not 
be mentioned. He generally touches on ſomething that falls in with a 
common prejudice, or is apt to raiſe a ſcruple at firſt view; but having 
one that, he is forced to leave it; for that is all that can be done. 
re ſubject will not abide an argument, or bear being exninined on al 
| 0 \ * 
0 XXI. We may take wk. before we / have this fabjeR, that as there 
e many ſymptoms in the compound of ſou} and body, occaſioned 
by the material half, which ſhew defects incompetent to a ſpiritual Be- 
"gz and from which the objections above are drawn: ſo there are not 
wanting others which ſpring from the active nature of the ſoul, and as 
cearly ſhew that part of our compoſition, ' I do not mean life and ſpon- 
tancous action, nor thought and reaſon, which ate conſtant and obvious 
rances, utterly incompetent to material ſubſtance; but other phæno- 
mena leſs obſerved; one or two of which I beg leave here barely to name. 
ne altogether inconſiſtent wich the materiality of bat tbing which thinks 
u bs, is, that we are ſometimes ſo wholly occupied in the conteinplation 
ff ſome abſent object, or ſome purely ideal thing, that we are quite 
oe of objects round us, and which at preſent act * our 


% er He ge, n (or, as he wittully mif ume 
„ mortal and eternal) ſubſtance, could not be united at all, ver, 801. 


Leibe etenim mortalt æterub jungers 3 & un 
— 3 8 fungi mutua poſſe 3 


t on the contrary, 3 impoſſible that activity and inaRivity, life and deadneſs, can con- 
— Jnonns Thence follows a very undeniable neceffity of two diſſerent 
of. inheſion, viz. material, and immaterial ſubſtance: and then it is madneſs indeed, 
——y])—ô— mary eg gron ts thus eaſily ſhewnt to be at. Vet how 
dong a difficulty is this made by modern Scepticks ! Again, he ſays, ** Since the body cannot 
fubliſt without the ſoul, but putrifies (ver. 579. fer) we need not doubt but that this hap» 
tue pens, becauſe the ſoul, being ſcattered throngh all the body, hath evaporated, like ſmoke, 
ceive, WW through the pores.” Here a poor ſcruple is endeavoured to be raiſed from putrifaction; as if 
body were not liable to putrify and be corrupted, in many eaſes, while the animal lives; or 
fre always liable to that, when it is dead. Again he ſays, © How could ſuch a thin thing 
mr; cho Rog 602.) To keep it warm 
! 


ſenſes, 
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percipient (Nꝰ 8. Sect. 3.) nor the voluntary turning i ge from bw 
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ſenſes (o). Certainly a preſent ole ſhould mort powetfully ſolicit x my. 
terial percipient, by its conſtant and real action, than things diſtant i 
time and place, which do not act at all, or: chan aha ideal objec, 

which cannot act. I need not give examples of > Such! as gare in arief 
anger, fear, loye z, every one will remember ſuchl inſtances, either in himſf 
or others, as are altogether unaccountable, if the Percipient within u 
were material. A man may fit in a full company at table, and neithe 
hear nor fee, what is done round him. And a diſorder of the body 
cannot ſo much as be pretended here. It happens entirely from the ſim. 
plicity of the attention, or perceptive faculty. which cannot apply intenſe 
to more things at once (2). 3 and from its voluntarily employing itſelf u 
the; earneſt conſideration of ſomething abſent, whereby it becomes in 
percipient of the aon of material objects upon it. And neither ti 
ſimplicity of the attention itſelf in any manner accords with a mater 


* 1 n " of 3 10 4e reno F 


noom 32 I. 


„ 4 


ſure is conſtant, and ſtill the ſame, when the body is beſt 4 » 
if the Percipient within us were material, this great and conftant pref 
ſure ought to ſolieit it conſtantly, and as much as any preſſure « 
force that were not r K indeed is not ey for often it is not 


Tian "A 5 "oF 


(o) © Sometimes (ſays Mr. Locke, b. 2. ch. 19. ſet. 3.) the ale fixes ieſelf with ſo mu 
« earneſtneſs on the contemplation of ſome objects, that it turns their ideas on all fides ; rem 
e their relations and Circumſtances ; and views ever part ſo nicely, and with ſuch intention, thut i 
<< ſhuts out all other thoughts, and takes no notice of the ordinary In proficas made then on ti 
** ſenſes, which at another ſeaſon would produce very ſenſible perceptions.” It were to be wil 
that the Author had applied this to the poſſibility of matter's a te 
(] Lucretius is very explicite in aſſerting this ſimplicity of the peveoptive faculty when t 
ſerves his | turn; though it be altogether inconſiſtent with his principles. 
Et tamen, in rebus quoque apertis, noſcere pofſis, 
Si non adyertas animum, perinde efſe guaſi omni 
| Tempore ſemotee furrint, longique remote. 1 
Cur igitur mirum eft,. animus fi cetere perdit, et 
Preterquam quibus eſt in rebus deditus ipſe ? 
Lib. 4. ver. 80g. 
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percipient of this a at all, and often it is more percipient of a ſmal- 
ler force. Nor can it be ſaid that the continual preſſure gradually leſſens 
the ſenſe of the force impreſſed ; for the force conſtanily acts, and the 
impreſſion is conſtantly made, and the mind at any time becomes per- 
cipient of it, by directing the attention thither. The true cauſe there- 
fore is that juſt now aſſigned, All the parts of our body are conſtantly 
touched, or acted upon, by ſomething or other; and yet we are rarely 
percipient of this, but by a particular act of the will, directing the per- 
ceptivity to this, or to the other part. Indeed, taking in the conſidera- 
tion that the perceptivity is ſimple, or but one; if the percipient were 
material (a ſolid, reſiſting percipient) the ſtrongeſt material ſolicitation 
ought always to ſolicit it moſt; and therefore to engroſs it. That is, 
our perception would be preciſely mechanical; and conſtantly, deter. 
mined by the greateſt material ſolicitation, What kind of thinking 
could be made up out of this! How much better then is it ordered than 
the Sceptic would have it ! It appeared before (Ne 29. Sect. 2.), that the 
perceptions of a ſolid reſiſting percipient ought to be mechanical and neceſ- 


fary ; but, the preſent conſideration, I think, ſhews us the bemalen manner 
of that neceſſity (g). 


; | XXIII As all material: ation ought to ſolicit a material percipient; 


ſo I might here farther inſiſt upon what was only hinted at, from Mr. 
Mollaſton, at the end of Ne 15. that nothing but material action could ſo- 
leit it, which is an equally neceſſary conſequence of the materiality. And 
in purſuing this, it might be ſhewn, that the ſtrongeſt paſſions and emo- 
tions in the ſoul, are excited by no material action, or not by the ſtrongeſt 
material action, contrary to plain and obvious reaſon, on that ſuppoſition. 
No one olyeſt, equally near, and equally illuminated ; nor (ond, equally 


65 uh wen abforview here, die ſince a ſolid extended . erkriy bare 
its perceptivity excited by material action upon it, and reſiſtance or te · action effected in it 
by its olidity ; ſince this perception would be preciſely proportional to the force of the ma. 
terial impreſſion, i. e. mechanical ; and ſince therefore (the ſimplicity of ohr perceptivity being 
conſidered) the greateſt material ſolicitation would be only perceived, or at any rate muſt 
perceived; fince, I ſay, theſe are neceſſary conſequences of matter's thinking, and yet all falſe 
and contradictory to experience, it is worth obſerving that Hobbes's ſolution of perception 
which is exactly this here given, appears thus all at one view abſurd and ridiculous. For hg 
makes perception to conſiſt in reſiſtance, reaction (de /en/fone & -motu animal; ); contra- preſſion, 
wrirvais (Leviath, cap. 1.) which plainly infers all that is here aſſerted. | 
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ſtrong, ' hath more material impulſe than another. It might alſo be 
ſhewn, ( from this principle, the want of material ſolicitation, I mean) 
that the power of forming abſtract ideas, or abſtracting perception from 
all matter ; the power of imagination, or forming compound ideas no 
way impreſſed by matter; I fay, it might be ſhewn by particular deduc- 
tions from this principle, that theſe, and other activities of the ſoul, 
could no way belong to a material Percipient. But paſſing by theſe, 
(ſince the theory in Sect. 2. makes theſe minute ways of arguing unne- 
ceſſary ;) I ſhall only name another particular, that ſhould practically ſa· 
tisfy us of the immateriality of our thinking part. And that is the con- 
fideration of the indefeaſibleneſs or unueariedneſi of the principle of thought 
in us. We feel our bodies every now and then ſinking down under their 
own infirmities : but the thing that thinks in us would never give over, if 
the body could keep up with it. It is buſy all the day with the body, and 


all the night without the body, and all the day with the body again : 


and thus in a conſtant circle, without reſpite or intermiſſion that we can 
perceive (No 23. of the laſt) by our ſtrifteſt enquiry. For the body no 
ſooner ſinks down in wearineſs and flumber, than this thing within en- 
ters freſh upon other ſcenes of action; and hears and ſees things worth 
enquiring into : and this without the ſubſerviency of its organs, which are 
then diſabled from their function. That which lives and perceives in 
us, lives and perceives at all times ; if its vital and perceptive faculty 
could be duly applied to by fit objects; as from this particular it ap- 
pears : and from which alſo it appears, that it can be otherwiſe applied 
to, than by external objects through the ſenſes. Now, without puſhing 
this argument as far as it was urged in the laſt ſection, or taking no- 
tice of the particular reaſoning there, here is ſuch a contrariety of na- 
tures obviouſly diſcoverable, that it is a wonder men could ever find in 


their hearts to aſcribe them to the ſame thing. This principle itſelf can- 


not certainly be body, nor the reſult of the fit diſpoſition of body, being 
ſo inceſſantly active, when the body lies in a ſtate of temporary death, 
becauſe of * (r). 


r) This contrariety 8 vix. the indeſeaſible activity of the ſoul, and the ſucceſſive 
failing of the body, proceeds from the fimple nature of the ſoul, which hath no parts, (ſect. 
3.) fo that it can loſe nothing of itſelf by action; and from the body as made up of parts 


that are always in flux, and of which a conſtant waſte is made in all mechanical and volun- 
tary motion. 


XXIV. Laſtly, 
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XXIV. Laſtly, thoſe very defects, which have hitherto been ſuppoſed 
marks of the materiality of our ſouls, by the help of a little attention, 
plainly ſhew the contrary, What is the cauſe that while awake, I am 
ſenſible of external action; and not ſenſible of it while aſleep? A ma- 
terial Percipient within me ought at that time alſo to perceive the action of 
external objects 4 or not to perceive it, becauſe of ſore diforder''in mat- 
ter. And thus the perceptivity and activity of matter, ſhould wear out 
once in the four and twenty hours; till the diſorder were rectified, and that 
diſpoſition reſtored, which made it living and ſenſible. Again, I eannot 
ſubſiſt without food, though but for a few days ; nor toil. conſtantly, but 
for one whole day perhaps, without running the whole ceconpmy into diſ- 
order. Theſe and a thouſand other inſtances ſhew that, if activity and 
perceptivity belong tõ matter, they belong to ſome certain order and 
diſpoſition of it. There is no appeal from this concluſion (5). And yet 
there is no poſſibility of making this concluſion, but by allowing the 
truth of all manner of contradictions (N- 2, 3, and 1 5.) This brings the 
diſpute to a ſhort iſſue. So that in effect, our very eating, drinking, fleep- 
ing; our taking medicines, curing our diſeaſes, our weakneſs as well as 
ſtrength, our /ic&xe/s and health; every circumſtance and, accident of our 
bodies, ought eaſily and practically to fatisfy us at all times, of the imma- 
teriality of our ſouls; if we accuſtom ourſelves to think with exactneſs and 
propriety on this ſubject. Therefore, though it-hath been here all along al- 
lowed, and ſuppoſed, that theſe effects are equivocal and fallacious appear- 
ances ; yet we are now at laſt to correct that ſuppoſition : for in truth 
there appears no ſymptom, or defect, or accident in the body that is equi- 
vocal, or could follow equally from either hypotheſis : but thoſe very ap- 
pearances hitherto called ambiguous, conclude againſt the materiality of 
the ſoul, which they were brought to ſupport. 


(„ To make theſe independent of any order, or any diſpoſition of matter, would be to 
make all matter neceſſarily active and percipient. See alſo again the reaſoning at note ( 
N* 15, above. 


Ce 2 | SECT, 


SECT. VL. 


. eſſay on the phenementn of Dreaming, wherein. is 
ſhewn F. from the inertia of matter, and the nature of 
mechaniſm above explained, that this appearance cannat 

be rbe Het of mechaniſm, or any cauſe working me- 

cbanically; and thence that it muſt be the elſfect of 


a living, \ deſigning. cauſe. The ſeveral hypotheſes far 
ſolving this 9 mechanically, particularly ex- 


amined, &c. 


” '\ | * 


nk moft dara Authors who have aſſerted the mate. 
| rialiry” of the foul, have in conſequence of that aſſertion, been 
ſolicitous to account for the phænomenon of dreaming mecha- 
nically, or ſo as to keep free of any living and intell gent cauſe ; as De- 
mocrilus, Epicurts, |  Lucretius, Hobbes; as alfo Ariſtotle, though he is not 
explicite as to the materiality of the ſoul (a), and certainly was no 
Atheiſt (5). Others, berauſe of the inconfiſtency of our Ureanis j that 


(a) He fays, it is not body, and yet cannot be without body, — Kea! Ny er zs 


-BFoAcpe BayouTiy 046 Or td uu. Kue c $a, tvnrt o Ti born » r S465 * yep ous ici, 


ran A . Kai da rere cy owmars “ De anima, lib. 2. cap. 22 It ſeems then 
it is ſome power or property of body, the ſubje& of other powers and properties. This is 
poor for the prince of philp/ophers, He comes nearer the truth in another place, as ſhall be 
obſerved elſewhere. 

(% He aſcribes in the following compariſo ons fore- fight, order, government, and Juftice to God. 
KDA dd, dae i wi e,, is e dk wioxoc, ir x pa d xepPaics, ir dh d riwa, 
iy 5parenio os e rere Ogg i, xooww. And to ſhew that the compariſon comes ſhort, 
he adds, m xaJ" zen, Toig un, XaWXTWOY To αν , geb f Ti, a ToAvpuipugorcy * Ty 
& Aren, tro» T1, Thong xi;op i αẽH de de Ne ,⸗ͤ * x, r. A, De Mundo cap. ii. ubi 
de Deo. One might make variety of obſervations from this place, upon the inconſiſtency of 
the preſent Ariſtotelian Atbeiſt. Nor is frifictie himſelf (though no Atheiſt) conſiſtent, who 

makes 
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s, becauſe the viſions then exhibited to. the ſoul, are, for the moſt part, 
# of the ſame nature, or in the ſame order of nature, with external 
objects 5 for in that, I preſume, the ſuppoſed inconſiſtency will be found 
r to lie; others, I ſay, becauſe of this, have aſcribed the perfection 
rational thinking to the matter of the body, which opinion Mr. Locke 
ns to favour. And others, becauſe theſe viſions have no real exter- 
al objects, of which they are repreſentations, have endeavoured to main- 
ain that there are no ſuch real external objects; at leaſt this was the reaſon 
y the real exiſtence of material things was firſt called in queſtion, or 
ſuppoſed a point which might admit of diſpute. Theſe ſeveral opinions 
ew us, that the conſideration of this ſubject is not foreign to the preſent 
nquiry, but falls in naturally as a part of it; and therefore may farther 
ſerve as an apology, for attempting to account for this appearance con- 
fitently with the principles before eſtabliſhed, eſpecially the inactivity of 
matter 3 and for endeavouring to ſhew that it infers none of thoſe ab- 
ſurdities, with reſpect to the rational nature of the foul, which are com- 
monly urged from it; but rather proves to us the exiſtence of ſome 
ſparate immaterial agents. Thoſe who are ſatisfied from what goes be- 
fore, that the natural powers of matter (as they are called) and of me- 
chaniſm, have been extended much too far in the ſolution of the phæno- 
mna of nature, or rather that there are in truth no ſuch powers ; wilt 
ealily allow that they can have no ſhare in producing the preſent phæ- 
nomenon : and thoſe who ſtill think that this particular appearance of 
dreaming,- is an exception to all that has been ſaid in the preceding part of 
theſe papers, will be beſt ſatisfied by going on to examine circumltances 
minutely. If indeed this be an exception to all chat is ſaid, nothing at all is 
ad; and if what has been ſaid be ſolid, this, I hope, will not be found an 
„ Mexception to it. However, ſuch an intricate ſubject cannot be cleared up 
bi n few words; therefore let me beg the attention, and candor of thoſe 
en ö may have leiſure to read his part of theſe papers; otherwiſe 
is raſons may be condemned before they are heard. We ſhall find this 
advantage from the above named Authors having written upon this ſubject 
„ ore, that it will be the more eaſy to aſſign, and fix upon, the 


ort, {Wakes God the fole determining principle in his incorraptible, ingenerable, neceſſary world 
r» Wb *xvira Yap hvprirec, continues he, rare xi, % h, 03 Bovnrrai, = drs, ty 
ubi te vr tay nal g A neceflarily-exiſting world could have no determining prir.- 


of Nope of its manner of exiſience, no change or viciſſitude in it. But all this only by the 
„ho ty. 


ſymptoms, 
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ſymptoms, accidents, and things remarkable about dreaming: and it canngy 
be unfair to argue from an Adverſary's account of the thing in di. 
pute. For this reaſon, I ſhall be particular in giving their ſenſe in thei 
own words, leſt it might be thought a falſe gloſs had been put upon 
them. Nor ſhall I always take the advantage of arguing from ſuch preg-hhe ſ 
nant inſtances, as bey themſelves allow to be fact ; bur reaſon from com. | 
mon and ordinary examples. The method inſiſted on ſhall be, firſt 9 pre 
give a natural ſolution of the appearance itſelf; and then to anſwer th Mkercei 
objections that may be raiſed againſt it. And here all the collateral a. per 
pearances that might be urged, ſhall be taken into conſideration ; s 
the affinity between poſſeſſing the fancy in fleep, or dreaming, and pol. Werera 
ſeſſing it while awake, ſhall be remarked ; as alſo between viſions nk 
ſleep, and viſions while awake, which are called apparitions 3 ſuch u 
Plutarch tells us Brutus and Dion had offered to them; whoſe lie 
upon this account, among others, he compares together; obſerving onh 
the philoſophical conſiſtency, without contending for the reality of ſuch 
relations. And, laſtly, the mechanical ſolutions of this appearance, which 
the Authors above-mentioned have given, ſhall be examined. 


II. It hath been ſhewn before that the ſoul would never ceaſe to exer 
its activity upon a rightly diſpoſed body; unleſs ſome defect and wantd 
reparation in the body, forced this principle of life and action to deſil, 
and leave the material organ till the indiſpoſition. under which it la-W nay 
bours be repaired. The circulation therefore, reſpiration, and all e“ 7 
other mechanical motions of the body remaining the ſame, or rather be. 
coming more regular than formerly, by the intermiſſion of ſpontaneow Ml. .. 
motion; this reparation is begun to be made by the laws of the animil iſe body 
ceconomy, and the efficiency of a ſuperior Power; and the body remains i on 
without motion or ſenſe (c). In this ftate, when all is at reſt and ſilem, I . 

| T7 and 


(e Even this ſhews us, that ſenſe and life are not producible from the mechanical motion 
the body; otherwiſe they ought to be produced in it neceſſarily in ſleep. as at other times: and 
more regularly then, being conſtant and mechanical as their cauſe, and proportionally perks 
with it. Indeed I think fleep would be an impoſible appearance, if the regular motions at 
the animal œconemy were productive of ſenſe and life. But ſee the Note (6) Ne 15- 
the laſt, That the fiul cannot be the reſult of an individual diſpofition of matter ; nor therefart 
a right diſpoſition ; nor therefore, à ſortiori, of a_ wrong diſpoſition; nor therefore, at laſt, of © 
diſpoſition ; as alſo the Note at (/) N 17, concerning the notion of a power not permanent az 
inherent in any ſubje&t, but conflantly generated, conſtantly dying, exiſting by momentary parts, &. 

| Lucretii 


ativi 
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not and the impreſſions on the ſenſory deſignedly ſealed up from the view 
di. Ne the mind; it is eaſy, as has been obſerved (Ne 13. of the laſt) to 
er rake new and foreign impreſſions on the ſenſory; nothing elſe acting 
pon pon it at the ſame time. And theſe impreſſions, muſt be perceived ; for 
vo. Ne ſoul is ſtill active and percipient; and its perceptivity is now no 


ther way ſolicited by any thing external. And the regiſter of former 
npreſſions being ſealed up from its view, theſe new impreſſions muſt be 
erceived without memory of what hath paſſed before: and therefore they muſt 
e perceived as cauſed by real external objects, ſuch as uſually make impreſ- 
ons upon the ſenſory, This ſeems the rationale of the phænomenon in 
general, as has been already remarked (d); and according to this, we 
ind ſuch impreſſions are really made, and perceived with ſuch qualifica- 


himſelf owns that the ſoul doth not ſleep with the body, and that ſleep is not an af- 
ion of the whole man, as Mr. Locke ſeems to think. He ſays, 
Nec ratione alia, cum fomnus membra profudit 
Mens animi wigilat ; nifi quad fimulacra laceſſunt 
Hac eadem noftros animos, que, quem vigilamus 
Uſque aded, cert? ut videamur cernere eum, quem 
Rediita wvitai jam mors, & terra potita f. 
Lib. 4. ver. 761. 

js is remarkable enough in one who aſſerts material fouls. After this, it muſt be in 
in, one would think, for latter Writers to go about to deny, or diminiſh this — 
many caſes they endeavour to do. 
(9 This, if impartially conſidered, ſeems to account naturally and fairly, for the neceſſary 
it of memory in our ſleep; which is the circumſtance ſceptical men chiefly inſiſt upon, as 
ning the greateſt imperſection in the ſoul ; though I have ſhewn before the aui and nece/ 
cou, end attained, by thus hindering the ſoul to act, either by itſelf, or in conjunction with 
mil Wi: body, in the time of ſleep and ret. Lucretius himſelf is far from making this an impu- 
Nins icon on the ſoul. On the contrary, obſerving that it could never be an argument for him, 
lent, WF employs his whole addreſs to make it appear conſiſtent with a material ſoul, He 
5 ery after the words laſt cited, 

Hoc ided fieri cogit natura, quid omnes 
Wo Corporis affecti ſenſus per membra quieſcunt, 
Nec poſſunt falſum weris convincere rebus. 
Preterea meminiſſe jacet, languttque ſapore, 


” 
4 = 


* Nec diſſentit, eum mortis, letique potitum 

ns G. 

1e. Jan pridem, * mens diuum ſe cernere credit. 

F6 Lib. 4. ver. 767. 


d the memory was by all means to be made dependent on a corporeal ſenſory, to reſtrain 
vir of the ſoul ; that it might not become a different perſon, and that the body might 
time for 2 


cri 1 | tions; 
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tions; inſomuch that the ſoul hath little, If any ceffation, (at leaſt in bn 
perſons) from ſuch repreſentations. A ſet of new objefts is immediaich 
preſented to it, and that ſucceeded by another, and that ſtill by anole 
with' greater variety and latitude of nature, than what it perceives 

the in-let of the ſenſes; for a new oreation of things, of different ſpeci 
and other natures, really beyond the licence of the Painter ot the Pug, 
imagination, is now offered to it, or forced upon it. It muſt be on 
this is a ſtrange phænomenon, and appears to be altogether unaccouy, 
able. But it is a real pbænomenon; and, I think, much as I have hey 
repreſented it; and certainly it muff have ſome real cauſe. And it ſeem 
contraty to reaſon, that the more ſurprizing and ſtrange a phznomenan i 
the lefs the cauſe that produces it ſhould be, or the leſs worth EnqUiring 
into; though this be the general opinion in the 918 caſe. 


im In order to ſearch out the cauſe and origin of this appearance, 
ſhall firſt endeavour to ſhew that it is not produced by the ſoul itſelf; 
however ſome may inſinuate, rather than ſeem quite ignorant, that it 
the ſport of the ſleeping fancy, the extravagance of. imagination, or ſome ſi; 
general thing, which hath no meaning, will not bear an examin 
tion, and is in truth contradictory. The ſoul, as hath been ſhewn, 
forced to abandon its working on the ſenſory, which is the ſeat of the 
impreſſions, becauſe of the expence of animal ſpirits neceſſary to key 
the former impreſſions patent, or to produce new ones. We Know 
experience, that the fatigue of continuing to do this is intolerable, Th 
animal ſpivits muſt be recruited, and of conſequence the ſenſory muſt | 
ſhut up, and the ſoul leave off acting upon it: and it is inconſiſtent 1 
think that the ſoul ſhould be forced to ceaſe working upon the ſenk 
this minute, and the next minute begin that work again, We are cn 
vinced from our own conſciouſneſs in this caſe, that the ſoul muſt final 
quit all attempts of this kind, before ſleep can be brought on; and it 
it is often engaged in a dream before we are well fallen aſleep; ſo th 
we may trace back the perceptions of the ſoul in theſe confines beta 
ſleeping and waking, but ſhall not find it deſigning to amuſe itſelf, but 
ther ſuddenly engaged in beholding things, it knows not how. The (o 
it is true, is always active and percipient, or is never without ſome 1: 
perception; but it is moſt certain it ceaſes to act and perceive | 
the body. It might as well employ itſelf in conſtant contemplation mt 
time of ſleep, and thinking ſomething regular and uſeful, as in theſe od 
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whimfſical-feenes : and yet it hath bea ſhewn above, Ne 13. of the laſts 
that ĩt cannqt do this. Nor is che ſoul indulged to act by itlelt, and 
ſeparately, ſo as to be a different perſon, for reaſona there likewiſe given: 
nor yet would this be aing by it/zff,, but on the ſenſory. Beſides, it is 
inconceivable what the ſoul could d by theſe extravagancies, always 

jving, and often terrify ing itſelf“ no one can have a notion of the 
on the ſenſory, and produce thoſe ſcenes of viſion in it, is to forget what 
it was that forced it to ſuſpend its acting on this material organ; and to 
ſuppoſe likewiſe that it would fatigue itſelf madiy, without any view or 
purpoſe, when it might rather employ itſelf in ſomething profitable, or 
it leaſt, pleaſant. Theſe reaſons, drawn from what hath been already ſaid, 
ſeem to ſhew with a great deal of evidence, that the ſoul doth not form, 
and preſent to itſelf thoſe ſcenes. But to proceed to others, 

IV. The aQtions of the ſoul muſt always be accompanied with a con- 
ſciouſneſa that they are produced by it, as being effected by the will. 
To ſay the foul as without willing the action, hath been ſhewn in Sect. 4. 
to be repugnant: and ſince willing is one. ſpecies of conſciouſneſs, , or 
linking ; not to be can/cjous of our own willing, is not to be conſcious. of 
our -own conſciouſneſs, Conſtant action and conſtant thinking require con- 
ſtant willing: but if we could will conſtantly,” without knowing that we 
willed, we might act and think conſtantly. without knowing that we ated 
and thought, and conſciouſneſs would be a contradictory. notion. Whence 
it is not only eaſy to know whether we ourſelves produce an action, or 
ſome other Being, but impoſſible. not to know it. And in the preſent 
caſe we have ſtill this farther degree of certainty, that the action or effect 
is not produced by the ſoul, but by ſomething elſe; becauſe it is forced 
upon the mind violently: the mind ſuffers and is made uneaſy by it, and 
would fain avoid being conſcious, of it, if it were in its power, 


V. Now common experience aſſures! us, that moſt of thoſe repreſenta- 
tions, which are offered to the ſoul in ſleep, are not only not produced 


dy it, ſince it hath no conſciouſneſs of any act of the will to introduce 

them; but that they are involuntarily obtruded upon it. It hears, ſees, and 
feels objects at that time, not as it would itſelf, but ſuch as they are made 
appear to it; and is juſt as paſſive in receiving theſe impteſſions, as ĩt would 
de in receiving the like impreſſions from real external objects, by means 


of 
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of the ſenſes, when broad awake ſhowing as much back wardneſe to them, 
and ſuffering as much from them; awaking ſometimes with trembli 
ſweating, and crying; and as much fatigued by nigkt wich ſuch viſio, 
as with labour and toil! by day. I ſay, this is common experience; and 
there is nothing more ordinary, than to de made to fancy, immediately 
after we fall aſleep, that we are placed om ſome 'dreadfut height, Fragen, 
cipice, or in ſome ſlippery dahgetous Ration,” where we are in hazard of 
falling, or are actually umbling down. The apprehenfions: from this vi. 
ſionary danger are as great as they could be from the reality of the 
thing repreſented ; for the danger appears 'real, We awake with a ſtart, 
or cry; are glad to find ourſelves: in ſafety, and the precipice vaniſhed (eq 
The recovering our waking memory, and the reviving' the real impreſſiom 
from external objects, formerly lodged in the brain, diſturbs theſe feenes, 
and ſo brings us back to our former ſtate, and reſcues us from our un- 
eaſineſs (F). Inſtances of this kind are as various as frequent: ſometimes 
we are threatned in ſleep, from 4 ffrange and wgly confluence of waters 
3 from Jrghyal and e animals * eee we are ure 


3 2s full in A TIE) and at. leaſt doh 'not_diflemble the 
circuraſtances, nor contradift the experience of mankind. At Ver. 1009, of Lib, 4 be 
ſays, 

8 Multi depugnant, gemitii/que doleribus edunt 3 

Et quaſi panther morſu, ſevigue leanis 2k 144% 
Mandantur, magnis clamoribus omnia complent; a, | 
Multi de magnis per ſomnum rebu hquantur, 

Indiciique fui facti  perſepe fuere': ' | 

- Multi mortem! obtunt 3, multi,de montibus altis. | 
Se quaſi præripitent ad terram corpore tato 
Exterrentur, & ex fomno, quaſi mentibu! capti, 

Vix ad fe redeunt, permoti corporis fu. 

(f) Here 1 may refer to the experience of moſt men, il ever they were ſnflo of great 
pleaſure, than ſometimes when they have awakened out of a dream, and found that it was 
not real. It is indeed in thele caſes, like awaking from miſery to happineſs, and from 
death to liſe. A circumſtance which but ill agrees with: the opinion, that the ſoul forms, 
and preſents thoſe troubleſome appearances to itfelf. And ſometimes the impreſſions are fo laſt- 
ing, and the images fo lively, that it is with difficulty we can perſuade ourſelves, after we 
are awakened, that the things we ſaw were not real. The reaſon of this ſeems to be, that 


the impreſſions are fo ſtrong, and have ſo thoroughly poſſeſſed the mind with a belief of the 


reality uf the things repreſented, that it is et ei worn out, or the mind 
mm: ae 0s T1 
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to deſert and inhoſpitable places (O, or placed in other diſagreeable, ſhocking, 
and unnatural circumſtances. Now undoubtedly, in theſe. and ſuch other 
inſtances, tis abſurd to ſay abe foul would lay a. plot to frig Ty elf, and 
then be fooliſbly in real terror with its own deſy gns. o make this 
ſucceed, it ought to be two diſtind? Beings, each ;— ch, of the other's 
conſciouſneſs : and deſigns and the whole compounded foul, be diyerted with 
the, contrivance on the one hand, and yet terrified with the execution of 
it on the other, Theſe are the moſt common inſtances : there are others 
vaſtly more ſtrange and ſurprizing, but equally certain: but in them all 
the foul mult neceſſarily. be paſſive and unconcerned in the production; 
ſince; chat it ſhould a# without, deſigning to act, or deſign to a? without 


knowing it deſigned, or know that it deſigned the aun, and 8 be terrified 
at it, is inconceivable. 


vl. To. this may be added, that EY theſe ſcenes are above the 
maden and ane of the ſoul itſelf () ſo that ic could not pro- 
| ; | duce 


nw Ag it ip Farentem 


In fomnis fru /Eneas : fempbrque relimqui 
Sola ſchi ; ſemper lmgam incomitata widetwr 
. tre viam, & Trice deſerti queerere terrd. | | 
Eneid. lib. 4. ver 465- 5 . 
This place hath a 3 which nothing but the imitating nature could have given it. 

(% That cauſe which exhibits the viſion to the ſoul in ſleep, ſeems to have a great power 
over it In other reſets. Sometimes we are made to think 2B ave are flying aloft in the air; 
ſometimes we are firuck wvith feebleneſi, that we cannot fly from an enemy, who ſeems to 
purſue us. We are dijected, elevated, and afftaed all manner of ways, which one would never 
aſcribe to the. ſoul itſelf. This is touching it another way than by barely exhibiting of viſion, 
But that which is moſt ſurprizing ſhall be mentioned toward the end of the ſection. 

Some of the circumſtances of our dreams mentioned here, are well obſerved by the moſt 
natural fort of Phifoſophers ; the Pre, I mean. Homer, ſpeaking of Hears flying before 
Achillet, and Achilkes purſuing him, uſes the following compariſon. 

"Ng & by er ov Ihrara Proyorra d, 
Our 10 0 To Sara UnoPivymr, du ; A 
Qs s e % nerve Nef Ur. Tori, Gui os PET 
Iliad. x. ver. 199. 


And Tafſo after him yet more fully, 
Come wede tal hor torbidi ſagni 
Ne' brevi fonni ſubi Þ Egro, d Þ Inſens, 
Pargli, ch" al con avidamente agogni : 
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proof): 


ſatisfying — wind d plainly 0 ws cheſs ebnete to be 


the work of Agents diſtinct from the ſoul; namely, That whatever part 


the ſoul itſelf acts, when theſe things are offered to it, as it always act 
ſome part or other, either for its own relief and defence, if the object of. 
fered is uneaſy, or appears to have bad defigns' upon it;; or if pleaſunt 
and friendly, in concurring and forwarding the effect, ſincè it doth not loſe 
the principle of ſelf-preſervation, or ſelf- love; I ſay, whatever part it 
acts, it is conſtious of its own acting, and that this action is of its own wil. 


ling and produtfi on. And the memory of its acting thus, in reſiſting or 


concurring, it diſtinctly retains aſterward, when awakened. Thus if we 
dream that we are converſing with any perſon, or doing any thing with 
them in conſequence of that converſation; we are conſcious enough what 
ſentences in the converſation. we ourſelves ſpeak, and what actions we do: 

and there is the ſame diſtintion and difference 'of conſciouſneſs, betwixt 
aur words and actions, and zheirs, as if the whole tranſaction had paſſed 
between them and us while we were awake. This ſhews us. clearly, I con- 

ceive, that the ſoul is not the productive cauſe, in contriving and offering 
theſe ſcenes firſt to itſelf. Indeed it would be a flippery principle to al- 
low, that in fleep the ſoul ated both parts, while it were only conſcious that 
it afed but one : the notion of conſciouſneſs would be rendered incon. 
ſiſtent, as I ſaid juſt now; or the certainty of conſciouſneſs and intuition 
would, I think, be invalidated : the caſe might be tranſtated to our waking 
thoughts, and ſomething more urged, than D. Ber#ley hath contended for; 
(he allows that thoſe ideas, which the ſoul is not conſcious of exciting in 
itſelf, are excited in it by /ome other * 1 not the thing that we 
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Stender le membra, e che J aſſami in vans, ö 
Che ne maggiori iforzi, d' fuoi beſogni- * n 
Non eorrifponde i] pid flanco, e la mano. ; ES 
Sciogher tal bor la lingua, e parlar d 
Ma non ſeguon la voce, d te paride, oy 
5 Cum 20. deen 195. 
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imagine) and that kind of Scepticiſm called 'Egomi/m, would have a new 
argument to ſupport it. Let reaſonable men weigh theſe conſiderations (i). 

Ariſtotle, when he gives a definition of a dream, is very I in 
making it only. extend io what the foul is not aftive in: and ſince he is on 
che other ſide of the queſtion, as was ſaid;; it cannot be unfair to ubs 
his account, and really any conſidering perſon will find it to be very . 

le to nature. He makes the dream only the Qa#laruay the ap- 
earance, Viſion, or thing repreſented, ariſing from the motions excited in 
the ſenſory, or brain (t); and explains ſeveral other concomitant circum- 
ſunces, that cannot properly be called dreaming: efpecially this, that 
turing ſuch: repreſentations, be ſonl bath ſome very rigbt notions, and makes 
rue concluſions, which are not to be included in the viſion, or: made a 
diſtin&t faculty from its waking reaſon (I): and that ir proceeds fo far 
in its exactneſs fometimes, as to be conſcious that the things repreſented 
to it are but illuſions (); which it ſhould never not do, one would 
think, if it produced theſe illuſions icſelfi . And he diſtinguiſhes the genuine 
operations of the ſoul itſelf, from what it is merely paſſive in beholding 
by comparing our fleeping with our waking ſtate ; in which, together 
with our being paſſive in receiving the impreſſions of external ob- 
jets through the ſenſes, we are alfo- active and buſy in thinking of 
them (1). And certainly in dreaming it is ſo; it is far from being true 
that the ſoul then is only percipient, excluſive 10 n 0 for it is 


(i) Theſe conſiderations are ſuggeſted here, e e aint the ene 
in this paragraph ; of which bels. 

WW AMS vo Oar ares 75.647) vhs A l drs iy 25 A 7 15 5 ade 
wr den dran. lib. de inſomniis, cap. 3. He hath taken pains before to diſtinguiſh from the 
race, all circumſtances that might be miſtaken for it. 

(1) In the words immediately before theſe laſt cited, having concluded a, 5s Ben. 
1 geri. He adds, ud? rat h ir Ts bv errut df ett, rab Tet Parra owere, If 
wald be adfurd to ſay any thing is the vifion that the ſoul does. itſelf, e. g. To ſay. 3 
hramed that I thought is improper, ſince I really thought what I thought; nor would it le 
els improper to ſay, I dreamed that I ſaw, or that. I heard ; for I had really theſe perceptions, 
though their object Gal not exiſt externally. 

(m) Kad ors 4, 4 Nite u 07s qi To hin, Ay Parmyepes * 67h , X&4TiItTE) x44 
unn, T6 incor: Ibid. cap 1. 

(n) Eri vpn ro init, * A Tiy nap 1, r erbe, ae Ti” Ti} on: 
ya alrIwoje9e, NAA X45 Kage Progr Fo 71, * doro Xe fv rec r, eu, Taps T4 Parricweard, 
bers & inmcgpty y Parity 807 45 r rdze, 1. 74 veg. Toy e, dal THAW TO tomntwertvt y A g. 


bid, 


uſe 


| ſeen, or heard, in fleep, unknown to itſelf; having nothing readier w 


on then, than at other times. 


cauſe it is as undeſigning, paſſive, and involuntary, as it could be n 
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juſt as active, as it would be in like circumſtances, when the , 
awake. Perhaps it was the conſideration of its being thus buſied then, "Ps 
that hath made ſome men inadvertently aſſert, that it produces every thing 


ſay. This was the Epicurean ſolution of dreams, as I ſhall have occagg | 
to obſerve hereafter. | But the difference here marked, made . Ariſtotle u. wt 
ject that account as abſurd; and although Democritus's- A h avoided thi erben 
abſurdity, yet he rejects that alſo for other reaſons. And generally the "Pr 
all reject one another's accounts as unſatisfying : whence i it appears ther ü I 

reaſon for rejecting them all. Moreover, if as we go along, we caſt oy 
eyes upon theſe ſeveral particulars obſerved by Ariſtotle, and examine wel 
in what the ſoul is only active, we ſhall not find it ſo irrational and in, 
conſiſtent as is generally preſumed. It is very - inaccurate, to aſcribe i 
the wild repreſentations, that are involuntarily forced. upon the foul, a 
which, as was ſaid in the laſt Section (No 10 to 13.) it is under a neceſſity 
of perceiving, to the ſoul. itfelf, and then inſinuate that it -owes the per 
fection of rational thinking to matter. Whereas I think it is more phi 
loſophical to ſay, that if the ſoul were not united to a material ſenſon, 
where theſe impreſſions ate made, it cauld not have ſuch ſcenes obtrud 
upon it: and, if its activity were not clogged by the indiſpoſition of ma. 
ter, ſo as to hinder its bringing its paſt perceptions back to view, f 
No 11. and 13. of the laſt) it would be no more liable to be impoſa 


VII. As theſe repreſentations cannot be effected by he ſoul itſelf, be. 


ſeeing the ſame difagreeable objects while awake; ſo they are ſuch as r. 
-quire a living, deſigning, and intelligent cauſe to produce them. Thu 
when one dreams (ſtill to take a common, or at leaſt, an inſtance no way 
extraordinary) that a man purſues him with a drawn ſword, and withal 
threaters him, in words, the ſound of which he plainly hears, and the 
ſenſe of which he plainly underſtands; it is as impoſſible that theſe im- 
preſſions can be made on the ſenſory, and theſe ideas excited in the foul 
by any thing but a living intelligent cauſe, as it is that conſciouſnch 
and ſpontaneity ſhould belong to any thing but ſuch a cauſe. Heres 
deſign, life, action; articulate words importing connefled ideas, and thole 
ideas excited in the foul; and all involuntary as to it. And nov 
let a man think cloſely upon this appearance; let him try his invention 

00 
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o make out another . cauſe, if he can, conſiſtently with all that is ſhewn 
deſore in theſe papers; But let him alſo take this caution along with him, 
That philoſophy doth. not hinder him. from finding a cauſe that can do 
nore than produce the effect; though it ſtrictly prohibits him to aſſign 
ane that cannot do. ſo much: and a free cauſe doth not always act to the 
xtent of its power; nor will the effect appear ſo deſpicable, if narrowly 
xunined, ——— The only cauſes (excluſive; of an intelligent cauſe) that 
an be named, are either chance, or the merbaniſin of the body; ſince it 
uch been ſhe wn, that the ſoul itfelf is not this cauſe. But it is ſcarce to 
te ſuppoſed that any body, underſtanding the import of thoſe two words, 
auld afſert that either of them was the - cauſe of ſuch an appearance, 
Chance, as hath been faid, R only a word which we make uſe: of, when 
e are ignorant of the true cauſe, whether intelligent or mechanical ; as 
when an effect is produced through a train of cauſes: too long for us to 
ke the beginning of, or where the dependance lies too deep for us to find 
ut, But to ſuppoſe chance a real, efficient cauſe, or ſome poſitive agent, 
wbſiſting by itſelf, blind and unintelligent, doing it knows not what, nor 
ow and yet producing effects, where there is deſign, and an end pro- 
ved, and this end attained by juſt, natural, and compendious means, is 
dreſs up a contradiction in our own mind, and to give it a name. It 
not only to make the auſe act above its power; but it is to feign a 
zuſe, and give it an * power, where there is none at all (0). As 
the mechaniſm. of the body, or any other mechanical and neceſſary cauſe, 
y the moſt incompetent of all others. (See from Ne 12. of Sect. 2.) 
his could never account for the life, the action, the variety, obſervable 
the appearance of dreaming; nay for the /entiments,; the reaſoning in 
many inſtances. The impreſſions then would be determined, and invaria- 
le, without life and diverſity 3 juſt the oppoſites of what they are. The 
rprizing and really endleſs diverſity, ſeems deſigned on purpoſe to exclude 
te Ft, unalterable meaſures of mechaniſm : and the deſign, life, and ſpon- 
aneity, to exclude any blind, or ſurd 'efficient.; If mechaniſm could pro- 
luce a conſciouſneſs and reaſoning, different from that of the ſoul itlelf, 


S. KS SI ES SSA 


re is) Lucian himſelf fays, —— 'Euapuln 0 rx &nnicare, xa} x Tay Taymaru 0 
choſe * i a, fre, 2. Good Pan, inmordbre, Deor. concil, It is true, he joins in 
", that he may not confeſs a truth gratis. | | 


ntion "8 5 


.chaniſm were /imple, we ſhould expect no great things from it; but if it h = 
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as is the caſe where we ſeem to converſe with others in lep; it might p 
produce the conſciouſneſs and reafoning in our foul : For ſhewing hoy ab. | 


ſurd this is, how far it would put an end to all rational enquiries what. 
ſoever, I refer not only to the place juſt before named, but to the begin 
ning of the laſt Section. Allow but thus much to che Sceptick, and bo : 
will defy All the Philoſophers! that ever lived, to eſtabliſh one cer, MY * 
truth in philoſophy; or to infer any higher cauſe of appearances, tha 
what Lucretius has àſfigned. And are not men aware bote much they ay 
the atheiſtical ſcheme by arguing thus ! Lucretius was much more clexr. | 
ſighted, who was juſtly-afraid of this phenomenon.” Though mechania (ll 
is now become a learned word; is it any more chan only one particle of 
matter's being impelled by another, as they reſiſt each of them a chang, ll « 
of their ſtate; and that ſtil] by another, until we come to the partic 
firſt moved? And the oftner the motion is thus communicated, the fr 
impreſſed quantity of it neceſſarily becomes the leſß, if it be not kept uy 
to the firſt height by an extraneous power. And how ſtupendous doth 
the multiplicity of the action of the 5ſt Cauſe appear to be, in conſtantly 
maintaining the mechaniſm of our bodies] If matter then cannot keep 
up mechanical motion in itſelf; can it riſe to perfection infinitely excelling 
that, both in degree and kind? If it vere matter that ſpoke the threat. 
ning words in the preſent inſtance, and perfor the conſequent thten. 
ning geſtures; that is, if it made thoſe impreſſions on the ſenſory tha 
excite "theſe appearances in the ſoul, would he be much in the wrong, 
who ſhould ſay, matter thought and reaſoned? ' I rather think he would 
not, If we ſhould-either ſuppoſe that the /e#ſory makes theſe impreſliog 
on itſelf, or that the animal ſpirits combine to impinge on it in ſuch or- 
der, or that the blood, as it circulates, ſtops, or accelerates itſelf ſo, as ty 
perform all this; or laſtly, that be ſeveral things conſpire together u N 
mimiek life and ſpontaneous motion; in all theſe ſuppoſitions, every thing Ml be 
is inconceivable, abjurd, impoſſible. It was obſerved before, that if the me 0 


very complicated, we think it not impoſſible for it to become a power nin 
to itſelf: and yet this is a grievous prejudice, for all the reaſon is on the Ml "t ! 


- contrary fide. A complicated. piece of mechaniſm wants, if poſlible, «I W. 


pater more, as, more of the impreſſed motion is conſtantly conſumed, IM 
And after this it can ill be alledged, that mechaniſm is the cauſe of the 
preſent appearance. And if it cannot be the effect of a cauſe working I bon 

WES mechanically; I tat 
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mechanically; it follows that it muſt be produced by a living, intelligent 
Cauſe : as was aſſerted ( p). 


VIII. We may alſo be ſatisfied, that it is ſuch a cauſe from this con- 
ſideration, that if a real man, whom every one allows to be a living, in- 
telligent cauſe, ſuch as is repreſented to us in our ſleep, purſued us while 


awake, with ſuch a weapon in his hand and uttering ſuch threatning words; 


the 


{p) beg leave, before I procced, to take notice here of a difficulty in my way, and the ra- 
ther, as it proceeds on a common prejudice, which men are but too apt to dwell on, and 
take only a curſory glance of what is ſaid againſt them. It is aſked, © May not a peccant or 
redundant fluid in the body, be the occaſion of the ſoul's exerting its operations in an irre- 
« gular or diſagreeable manner? And may not the want of what is neceſſary for our ſuſtenance 
« occafion the ſoul's railing uſory ſcenes in the imagination? May not a hungry man 
« dream that he eats at a full or a thirſty man that he drinks plentifully, without the 
« ative interpoſition of ſome ſeparate ſpirit ?” A fluid, whether peccant or regular, j; 
only a multitude of ſluggiſh, inert particles, that cannot move themſelves, or, if moyed, cannot 
change their direction; but equally reſiſt a change of ſtate as well in motion, as in reſt. Therefore 
the leaſt approach to ſpontaneity cannot be expected from them. This ſeems deciſive. Peccancy 
is but a defe&z if a right diſpoſition of dead particles can do nothing ariſing to life and action, 
a curong diſpoſition can much leſs do it. (See the Note (6) in the laſt.) That the pec- 
cancy of a fluid may be the occaſion of the ſoul's exerting its operations, in an irregular or 
diagreeable manner, is an equivocal way of ſpeaking, It may be an impediment or Hin- 
tance to the ſoul to exert its operations regularly; but it cannot be the occaſion that the foul ſhould 
aft qvithout knowing that it as; ſhould form a living ſpectre to fright and terrify itſelf ; 
ſhould pronounce words, and think another pronounced them; in ſhort, ould not be conſeions 
in own conſciouſne/s. The blend, the ſerum, the brain, the ſenſory, &c. are all but dead matter: 
we have ſeen that it requires the conſtant action of an immaterial power, to move them me- 
chanically, and to keep up that motion in them. If theſe fluids, or fixt parts, could perform 
any thing above mechaniſm, or be the cauſe of the preſent appearance; would not the ſame 
reaſon, that obliged us to allow the mechanical forver, oblige us alſo to allow another ſpontancous 
fewer? If this was a juſt inference in a like caſe above (Sect. 2.) it caunot be wrong here. 
There is the ſame reaſon for rejecting the living powers of dead matter, with reſpe& to the 
fuids, or fixt parts of the body, as with reſpe&t to other matter. How unwillingly we quit 
a prejudice of an old ſtanding! and yet, I think, it muſt be parted with. A plant doth not 
gow, a ſtone fall downward, without a foreign impulſe: can matter then ſport and divert itſelf, 
mimick all the appearances of life and reaſon, while we ſleep, as Lucretius ſuppoſes? Or can 
it lay the foul under an enchantment, fo that it ſhould perform a thouſand tricks and gam- 
bols, ſurprizing in all reſpects; and ſtill think another cauſe performs all? Jo be not con- 


(ious of its oa0n conſciouſneſs, is an undeniable contradiction; it is to have and not to hawe 


conſciouſneſs at the ſame time. Is not this a firm enough principle to build the concluſion 
upon, That the foul is not productive of what is obtruded upon it? It is ſufficiently con- 


ſcious of reſiſting, inſtead of forwarding what is thus forced upon it ; leſt we ſhould ſay, - 


that it may forget what paſſes at that time. 
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the ſame, and no other impreſſions, would be made on the ſenſory, and 
the ſame ideas excited in the ſoul, as by this viſionary perſon in the 
dream. So that we muſt either deny the man, who purſues us while 
awake, to be a living intelligent cauſe ; or allow the cauſe which excite; 
the ſame ideas in our ſoul while we ſleep, to be, at leaſt, equally living and 
intelligent. For though the ſame effect may be produced by different cauſes; 
yet, the effef? being the ſame, the cauſes muſt be equally powerful and per. 
fect in the production of it, whatever inequality may be between them 
upon other accounts, If this be not fo, where can we ſtop in doubting 
or denying ? 

IX. If 


But this, it is faid, is a hw occupation fer ſeparate ſpirits to be concerned in, But if they do 
perform this, who can help it? What if this be but a prejugice of ours ? Hath not every the 
moſt deſpicable reptile, inſet, animaltule, an immaterial ſoul joined to it? Is not this a 
1ow an occupation, to be confined to move theſe atoms? What if it be an occupation that re. 
quires the exertion of much power and knowledge ? Or is there a ſcarcity of living immaterial 
Beings ? Have we any other thing to prove this, than our own ſuppoſu ions? Why ſo much 
dead matter, without living immaterial ſubſtances in proportion? Or are they all of equal dignity, 


equally highly employed? Who told us ſo? We ſhould perhaps find out other buſigeſs for living 


Beings ? But we are not the contrivers in this affair, but the God of nature. Is there a ne- 
ceſſity of intereſting ſeparate ſpirits in every frivolous trifling ſcene that is offered to the ſou] 
in ſleep? Why not ! Every ſcene, how frivolous and trifling ſoever, is a real phenomenon in 
nature, and, muſt be produced by ſome adequate cauſe. Philoſophy doth not regard how far 
appearances deviate from our rules; but conſiders them as they are. The neceſlity is, that we 
muſt aſcribe this effect to @ cauſe that hath power to produce it, or to dead matter, which 
we are ſure hath noſuch power at all. Let any one chuſe. This concluſion is a conſequent 
of the inactivity of matter. Take a parallel inflance. Gravity is a conſtant immaterial impule 
exerted upon all matter fluid as well as ſolid. What fo trifling, frivolous, unregarded a phænomenon 
is there in nature, as the irregular motions and ſurſace of running water, or of the ſea waves? 
But let philoſophy account for this, without the conflant action of the very fot and hight 
Being. It ill becomes us to ſet ſo high a value upon thoſe Beings, when the power of the 
higheſt Being is ſubſervient to thoſe offices in the animal cxconomy which we think vilelt 
Or are we afraid of renouncing altogether the active powers of inactive matter; or of ac- 
knowledging too much life and power in nature? I am ſure we ſhall never free our philo 
ſophy from abſurdity, till we have rectified our notions in this reſpect. Let us reflect that 
bare ſpontaneity of motion is an appearance, that makes us allow an immaterial mover in 
creatures that have not the leaſt veſtige of reaſon in their actions. Purſue this hint. Every 
one will allow an extraordinary cauſe of ſome certain dreams that are monitory, or fignif. 
cant of ſome future event. This is right; if theſe inſtances are well vouched ; but, I think, this 
is not ſo much the buſineſs of natural philofephy; at leaſt it is not the d:fign of this Efſty. How. 
ever thoſe who come thus far (and even Hobbes comes thus far, 4-i/terl: farther) have got over 
a'l that is difficult ; ſince they allow what is contended for, in ſome cafes, and at ſome times. 


And what is &rdizar,y, can as little want a ſufficient cauſe, as what is rare. I own, I know no- 
thing 
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IX. If we ſhould ſee, while awake, the picture of a man holding a drawn 
ſword, in a piece of arras, we ſhould: conclude, without the neceſſity of 
arguments to compel us, that this was the work of /ome Artiſt, ſome 
living, intelligent cauſe, that knew how. to work after his own idea, or at 
leaſt after a copy ſet him. And if we ſaw farther a ſentence woven, as 
proceeding out of the mouth of this picture, and were ſure that it were of 


thing concerning the conditions and circumſtances of theſe. ſeparate Agents; and J contend for 
no hypotheſis. Every one may make an hypotheſis for himſelf. Some have been made for 
time immemorial : men may chuſe of theſe what pleaſes them beſt. I only contend for the agency 
of ſeparate living Agents in the preſent phaznemenon, in oppoſition to the powers of matter 
and mechaniſm ; ſince the ſoul itſelf in many caſes could not, and in others certainly doth not 
exhibit theſe ſcenes to itſelf ; and of conſequence I infer that ſuch Agents muſt exiſt. And this 
by the ſame kind of argument, that I infer, from the appearance of gravity, that a Being muſt 
exiſt to give that conſtant impreſſion to matter. 

I cannot agree that the want of ſuſtenance, or any other want, ſhould be the occaſion of 
the ſoul's raiſing deluſory ſcenes in the imagination; though it may be the occaſion of 
another Being's doing this. The imagination, if it be taken as diſtin from the power of 
the ſoul itſelf, muſt be the ſenſory where impreſſions are made. That the ſoul ſhould make 
impreſſions here, to delude itſelf, is not to be conceived. If imagination be taken as ſome 
thing belonging to the ſoul; it is its own a&ive power of voluntarily joining ideas together, 
without objects ab extra to cauſe them. That it ſhould couple together ideas by, this active 
power, without being conſcious of its. own workmanſhip, is as little to be conceived ;, and 7 
it were conſcious of this, the ſcene would not appear offered to it as real. In the example 
of eating or drinking, we are to diſtinguiſh with Arifotle, what the foul itſelf doth, from the 
garde, or ſeene exhibited. The foul as much exerts an act of the will, to eat or drink, 
as it does at another time; and unleſs it thought the meat and drink were real, it would 
not exert this a& of the will. This part then of exhibiting the appearance of real meat 
and drink to it, is the phantaſm, nothing of its own production. But this is always 
4 accompanied with other circumſtances of perſons, actions, &c. that make the thing plainer. 


oul 


| the We do not dream that we ſimply eat and drink, without the circumſtances of time, place, 
ett ' 3 3 zect! | h 

company [at a full table, it is ſaid in the objection.] A late excellent Author hath 
= well obſerved, that the ſoul would be much diſtreſſed, if it dreamed that it were always fo- 
N10" 


ltary and lonely in fleep. Did's being alone in her laſt vifions was an aggravation of the 
, uneaſineſs. Motion then, life, action, perſons, are not the effects of mechaniſm. And though 


” I i» this inflance the foul doth not refiſt, but concurs in the repreſentation (which, I ſuppoſe, 
1. is the main ground of thinking it the productive cauſe of the whole) ſo that the argument in 
gif. 5: will not be applicable; yet there is the ſame difference and diſtinction of conſcioul- 
* , betwixt what the ſoul itſelf doth, and what the perſons in the viſion ſeem to do, as 
How. e the Objeftors raiſing the preſent ſcruple, and my endeavouring to ſalve it. Whence 
| over the argument in No 6. comes up to it. The notion of conſciouſneſs would otherwiſe be con- 
pgs founded ; and the evidence drawn from it, weakened. 


thing Ec 2 the 
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the Artiſt's own deſign and compoſure ; we could not help concludin 

that he underſtood that language. But if it were poſſible for him to 
make his picture move; give it life and afion; and make it pronounce 
this ſentence audibly, as if the Artiſt himſelf had prongunced it; or it may 
be more ſentences than one; and if he could ſo contrive it, that the my. 
tions, countenance, and theſe words of the picture, ſhould all concur to one 
uniform purpoſe and deſign, ſo as naturally to repreſent the actions, 
words, Fc. of a living man; we ſhould then not only conclude that the 
contriver of this was a living intelligent cauſe, but highly admire his art 
and skill, as far ſurpaſſing any thing we ourſelves could pretend to; if 
not ſuſpe& that ſomething of a ſupernatural power had aſſiſted him, Nor 
would it leſſen the wonder of this performance, or be a reaſon to den 

the knowledge and invention of the contriver, though ſome unthinking 
Peaſant beheld it with as much indifterence, as if there were nothing re- 
markable in it. This inſtance nearly enough reſembles the caſe in hand, 
the ſcene of viſion in our ſleep. But becauſe ſuch appearances are fre- 
quent, we let them paſs unheeded : though the intelligence, and pewer of 
the cauſe that produces them, is not the leſs, whether we conſider them, or 
ſuffer them to paſs without reflexion. Things that are too much above our 
reach, and ordinary way of thinking, generally paſs as little regarded by 
us, as things that are trifling : witneſs the wonderful. power of the Deity, 
conſtantly exerted through the material univerſe; the viciſſitude of night 
and day, Se. An object, to engage our attention, muſt have ſomething 
of our own litileneſ in it. And yet, which is remarkable, the generality 
of mankind. have been. led to the true cauſe of the phznomenon we have 
been conſidering, by. hearkning to natural and unbiaſſed ſenſe ; z while 
learning and philoſophy have made others miſtake it altogether 3 ſome 
without heſitation aſſerting contradictions, and. others nbt gain-ſaying 
them. To refine in a plain caſe, is to miſapply learning. Atheiſm could 
never otherwiſe have commenced. As has been ſaid in a. ike caſe before, when 
ſpeaking of a. ſtone's falling down to the earth; if a man dreamt only 
but once a year, how much more would the rare phznomenon be attended 
to? The night would be expected with impatience, and all the circum- 
ſtances marked with care. With how much more ſolicitude, may ve 
think, do thoſe, upon whom the ſun riſes after ſome months abſence, expect 
that glorious fight, than we upon whom it riſes once in four and twenty 
hours, who neither regard the riſing, nor ſetting of it? But is there any 
reaſon for this ? en 
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Xx. The inſtance above, of a man with a drawn ſword, c. which I. 
have here pitched upon, and argued from, is plain and ſimple, and hath 
nothing in it extraordinary. Whereas almoſt every man's own experience 
will ſuggeſt to him, or his future obſervation will ſoon furniſh him with. 
examples, of ſeeing in his ſleep more variety. of circumſtances, and a longer. 
ſeries of action than is here mentioned. And obſervation. and experience, 
with reflex ion on the particulars, are that which will beſt convince : nor is 
ir eaſy to conceive that any. ſhould want thus much experience, when the. 
Authors who maintain mechanical dreams, and material ſouls, give much. 
more. ſuxprizing inſtances (as will appear below) ſuch as pleading, at the. 
bar, fighting, Sc. though. I deſignedly avoided Arguing from ſuch ex- 

amples. , But this inſtance before us, ſimple as it is, or though it had 
been more ſimple ; nay ghough it had happened only to one man, "and that 
but once 3 provided we could have been certain that it had happened 
once, and was fairly related, muſt juſtify all. that is inferred from it here, 
or deſigned to be inferred. An effect, though it be but once produced, as 
certainly inſers the exiſtence of the cauſe that produced it, and as neceſſa- 
ily concludes that this cauſe muſt have had power, and perfection enough . 
to produce it, as if it had been repeated ever ſo often. For if a contra- 
dition could be once effected, by a cauſe's producing an effect above 
is power, nothing, could. hinder it from being, effected any number of . 
limes. But as it is, ſuch inſtances dre. numberleſs, and as different from 
ach other, as the perſons 10 whom they are repreſented, or the times in. 
which, they are repreſented to the ſame perſon ; and it is looked upon as 


uncommon, if the ſame man hath, the ſame repreſentation twice offered 


to him: , a. circumſtance that well agrees with the cauſe aſſigned ; but 
no way with mechaniſm, or any other thing that could be named. It there-' 
fore we conſider the almoſt infinite variety of ſuch ſcenes, which ate either 
offered to the ſoul in ſleep, or violently obtruded upon it; the ſentiments, 
and reaſon in many of them, the ſpontaneity and life in moſt of them, in. 
much that there is ſcarce any production in art or nature, commonly 
reckoned wonderful, that cannot be parallel'd in ſome one or other of theſe . 
nſtances-3 not to mention the deviation from the preſent natures of things, . 
rhich muſt (till appear more wonderful to us, if we are right judges, 
will appear, by going on: and if'y we Join all theſe together, we muſt* 
gree, chat whatever kind of reaſoving,,. ar argument, ſhews that the works 
of art are the works of living deſgning Beings 1 or even that this great 
frame 
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frame of viſible things, is the effect of a living, - intelligent powerful cauſe 
will in ſome degree be applicable to them, to ſhew that the cauſe which 
produces them, muſt be living and intelligent (); and that if theſe are 
not the effects of a cauſe that hath: life, knowledge, and contrivance, ve 
muſt for ever loſe the diſtin&ion between the actions of ſuch a cauſe, and of: 
mechanical, neceſſary cauſe, nor pretend in any other cafe whatſoever, to 
determine by the effect, of what kind the cauſe is. For, as has been aid, 
allow the Sceptick but thus much, that ſuch an inſtance of life, a&ion, and 
deſign, is effected by the femerarious, ſurd jumble of dead atoms; and he 
knows not how to uſe his advantage, if he cannot defy all the men in 
the world to eſtabliſh upon him the neceſſity of any wiſe and defigni 
cauſe in nature. To apply Galen's reaſoning, with reſpect to the contri- 
vance and mechaniſm of the animal body, 10 \ the preſent caſe ; What can be 
the effect of a cauſe, working with deſign and knowledge, if the inſtar 
405 gned above, and numberleſs ſuch others, be the effects of blind chance, 
or mechanical neceſſity? It is impoſſible to anſwer this queſtion in ei- 
ther caſe. For the effects of the frf muſt be of a quite different nature 
from thoſe of the /aft : or, the effects of a living, intelligent cauſe muſt 
have no marks of deſign and contrivance in them. This is to charge 
the natures of things; or elſe to ſpeak by way of contradiction. What 
would one conclude (to give another very applicable parallel) if he 
ſometimes ſaw a Miſician play on an inſtrument; and by and by heard 
the ſame tunes, and even a greater variety of them, played over on the 
ſame inſtrument, when no ' viſible Artiſt was near? The ſenſory is the in- 
ſtrument, which is ſometimes moved by the action of external, living 
objects; and in darkneſs and ſilence, the ſame way moved, or with far 
greater latitude, and compaſs of notes, thoſe objects being all removed. 
Indeed to exhibit words and ſenſe requires by far the moſt artificial touch 
of muſick ; as to exhibit ſcenes of life and real —_ is the hardeſt kind 


of painting. 


(q) It is only here meant that this argument is of the ſame nature, and concludes upon 
the ſame account, as the arguments @ poſteriori, for a wiſe and powerful cauſe of the viſible 
effects in the material world; though not of the ſame force and conviction. And yet if it 
could be ſhewn, that but ſo much as the inſtance here aſſigned. were poſlible to be effected, 
without a deſigning living cauſe, it is not conceivable that any thing could be a more cr 
wenient introduction to the fierceſt, the Epicurean Atheiſm. If the principle, that the effect can- 
not be perſecter than its cauſe, could fail in this appearance of dreams, no man could tell how 


far it might fail in all the parts of philoſophy, All truth ſtands, or falls together. 
XI. This 
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XI. This is, I think, the genuine and natural ſolution of this appear- 
ance 3 not liable to any abſurdity, or even difficulty, with which other me- 
thods of accounting for it are preſſed ; as I hope will be made appear. 
Theſe ſeem to lie on thoſe, who aſcribe the effeFs of life and action to 
dead matter. And for this reaſon it is aſſerted, that there are hving 
Beings exiſting ſeparate from matter; that they act in that ſtate 3 that 
they act upon the matter of our bodies, and prompt our fleeping viſions. 
Matter; in the philoſophy of many, has uſurped the power of the living 
God, the power of the human ſoul, and the power of all other living and 
intelligent cauſes : And if reaſon throws it out in the two firſt caſes; it is 
hard to ſay, why it ſhould not in the laſt. It is a ſluggiſh, inert ſub- 
ſtance in all caſes equally 3 inadlivity, and reſiſtance to a change of its 
ſtate, being inſeparable from it. If once we allow of an infinitely power. 
ful and perfect Author of the Univerſe, the very proportion and reaſon of 
things, would make us vehemently ſuſpect, that there cannot be ſo much 
dead ſubſtance, and /o few living Beings created in it. All from brute- 
matter to the ſoul of man, is a curious and wonderful ſcale of perfection, 
riſing by eaſy ſteps ; but, certainly, the human ſou] cannot be the perfecteſt 
living creature; unembodied ſpirits ſhould not, one would think, make a mean 
part of a rational creation, but rather by much the moſt conſiderable 
part, It may alſo be ſuppoſed, that the higher orders of theſe Beings 
may be employed in things proportionable to their nature and perfecti- 
ons; but not to ſpeak more of that, the exiſtence of inferior ſpecies is evi- 
dent, I think, from the "preſent phænomenon. This ſeems the natural 
leſſon we ſhould draw from it; for, as was ſaid, God and Nature do 
nothing for no end, or for a bad end; only to ſtumble men: its an ar- 
gument againſt Atheiſm, and the Atheiſt himſelf is terrified at it. Others 
might have reaſoned on this ſubject from other topicks; and perhaps bet- 
ter: But the theory as in this Eſſay, is a conſequence of the inertia of mat- 
ter, which it would have been improper to have omitted. 


XII. In eſtabliſhing this concluſion, That our dreams are prompted by ſe. 
parate immaterial Beings, I endeavoured previouſly,, or by way of a lemma, 
to ſhew that the Qavracoue, or what is properly called the viſion, is not 
tne work of the ſoul itſelf. This is thought exceptionable, and not 
erident enough to ſupport the weight of ſuch a concluſion : Wherefore 
before I proceed farther, I ſhall endeavour to ſhew the truth of this 
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Principle. It is ſaid, *The ſoul itſelf is the productive cauſe of all that we ſee 
in ſleep, and that from the change which happens to the ſeat of memory 
during our ſleep, we may remember all the ſcenes of our lleeping ima. 
* gination, and yet have no memory of the ſoul's exerting an act ot 
the will to imagine thoſe ſcenes; juſt as in ſome diſorders of tho 
e brain, the memory is entirely Joſt as to certain paſt actions, and yet 
<< preſerved as to others.” But, with ſubmiſſion, there is a great dif. 
ference in theſe two caſes; ſo that we cannot argue from a parity 
After theſe diſorders of the brain are over, we do not remember that we 
acted one part in a conference, and that the other was involuntarily ob. 
truded upon us; the memory only of certain of our paſt actions is en. 
tirely loſt, as is ſaid : Whereas in dreams we clearly remember a part 
which we ourſelves ſaid or did, and as clearly remember another differen 
part, which was forced upon us, or in acting which we had as little 
concern, as we have when another perſon ſays, or does like things to us 
while we are awake. And this alternate ſpeaking and replying, or thi; 
difference, in aur producing a part of the action, and another Agent's pro- 
ducing another part of it, is continued to ſome length in certain in- 
ftances. Now the particular that I inſiſt upon is, not only that we 
not remember that we ourſelves acted ſuch a reſponſory or oppoſite part ; 
but that we remember the contrary. It is one thing to remember that I fail 
and ſo to another perſon, not remembering the reſt ; and quite another 
to have ſuch a clear diſtinction of memory as in the caſe before us, of 
what I ſaid to him, and he to me. In the firſt caſe there is a perfet 
forgetfulneſs of ſomething ; and in the other, a perfef? remembrance of it with a 
contrary circumſtance ; (viz. that not I myſelf, but another perſon, put the 
queſtion, or did the action.) I wiſh this were taken notice of. Thus thi 
objection ſuppoſes that the ſou] forges, not only its paſt thoughts, but 
its preſent thoughts, and that at the very time when they are preſent to 
it z which is a direct contradiction : nay, that it may have a conſciouſ- 
neſs that its preſent thoughts (while preſent) may be the thoughts of aro- 
ther Being; which increaſes the contradiction : and becauſe a want ot 
memory of our paſt thoughts is poſſible, it infers that a want of con- 
ſciouſneſs of our preſent thoughts is alſo poſſible; and farther, that we 
may be conſcious that our preſent thoughts are not our preſent thoughts, 
but the thoughts of another perſon. Hence. it appears the intended pa- 
rallel is quite miſapplied, becauſe the ſimple forgetting a thing no way 
comes up to that clear diſtinction of memory and conſciouſneſs which 
we have in our dreams, XIII. A) 
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XIII. All this has been pretty fully expreſſed in the ſixth paragraph above, 
where I have ſhewn that the ſoul can never be ſaid to produce that which it 
is conſcious another Agent produces, without ruining -and confounding all 
the evidence of ſelf-conſciouſneſs. Bur that this point may be the more 
attended to, I will take a particular example and reaſon familiarly upon it; 
and 1 ſhall pitch on ſuch an inſtance as can be liable to no ſuſpicion. It is 
known that Cicero was profeſſedly an Academick ; and that he wrote deſign- 
edly in his treatiſe de Divinatione againſt this very concluſion which I main- 
tain 3 and endeavoured to account for the appearance of dreaming the ſame 
way, as is done here in the objection. Cicero then being of this doubting 
ſet, and writing on the oppoſite ſide of the queſtion, tells us a dream of 
his own; which are circumſtances, I think, that muſt free ſuch an inſtai:c2 
from any reaſonable ſuſpicion of credulity, or unfairneſs in the rela- 
tion; and I ſhall give it in his own words. He brings in his brother 
Quintus managing the argument on the oppoſite part, and alledging his 
Cicero's] dream againſt himſelf, as allo another of his own [Ruintus's.)] I 
ſhall tranſcribe both. Quintus after having brought many other examples, 
ſome of which are remarkable enough ; ſays, Sed quid vetera aut plura 
querimus ? Sæpe tibi meum narravi : ſæpe ex te ſomnium audivi tuum. Me, 
cum Aſie provincie preefſem, vidiſſe in quiete, cum tu equo adveflus ad 
quandam magni fluminis ripam, provectus ſubitd, atque delapſus in flumen, 
mſquam apparuiſſes, me contremuiſſe timore perterritum : Tum te rerente lelum 
extitifſe, eodemque equo adverſam aſcendiſſe ripam, ndſque inter nos eſſe com- 
flexos.. Facilis conjedtura bujus ſomnii; mihique d peritis in Aſid prædictum 
eſt, fore eos eventus rerum, qui acciderunt. This is Quintus's dream, which 
I ſhall not ſtay at preſent to argue from: any one who reads it will 
ſee the marks of involuntary repreſentation in it, or of its being forced 
upon him; and conſequently which of the ſolutions is moſt applicable 


to it. Cicero's own dream follows. Venio nunc ad tuum (continues Duin- 


lus.) Audivi equidem ex tcipſo : ſed mibi ſæpius Salluſtius noſter narravi 
cùm in illd fugd, nobis glorioſd, patriæ calamitoſa, in villd quddam campi 
Atinatis maneres, magna mque partem noctis vigilaſſes, ad lucem denique arcs, 
& graviter dormitare cepiſſe: itaque quamquam iter inſtaret, te tamen filen- 
tium eri juſſſſe, neque efſe paſſum te excitari : cim autem , experretlus eſſes 
bord ſecundd fere, te ſibi ſomnium narraviſſe : Viſum libi eſſe, cum in locis jclis 
naſtus errares, C. Marium cum faſcibus Laurealis querere ex te, quid triſ'is 
efes? Cumque in, ie tud patrid vi pulſum e din iſſes, prahendifſe cum de- 
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tram tuam, & bono] animo te juſſiſſe eſſe, Liftorique proximo tradidiſſe, ut te 
in monumentum ſuum deduceret : & dixiſſe, in eo tibi ſalutem fore. Tum 
& ſe exclamaſſe Salluſt ius narrat, reditum tibi celerem, & glorioſum para- 
tum, & Teipſum viſum fomnio delectari. Nam illud mibi ipfi celeriter nuntia- 
tum eſt, ut audiviſſes in monumento Marii de tuo reditu magnificentiſſimum 
illud S. C. eſſe faflum, referente optimo & clariſſimo viro, conſule ; taque fre- 
quentiſſimo theatro, incredibili clamore & plauſu comprobatum : dixiſſe te, nibil 
illo Ainati ſomnio fieri poſſe divinus. De Divinat. lib. 1. 


XIV. This is Cicero's dream, and as he tells it himſelf; whence it 
appears his Brother and he had often admired the particularity of it in 
their private diſcourſes. For Cicero was proſecuted by Clodius, and forced 
to leave Rome in the forty-ninth year of his age, to which expulſion this 
dream refers; and he lived fourteen or fiftcen years after. And I dare 
ſay when the thing itſelf happened, and afterward when the conſequence 
foretold fell out accordingly, he aſcribed it to quite another cauſe, than 
he does now in his academical Philoſophy. But to apply the objection 
above to it. Here he remembers that a queſtion was put to him ; 
namely, Why be was ſo ſad? and who put it; and what he himſelf replied, 
viz, That it was becauſe he had been unjuſtly driven out of his native country. 
Now if he had put this queſtion to himſelf, why ſhould he have been 
made believe that Marius put it? Or why ſhould he remember that he 
made the anſwer oxly; and not only forget that he aſked himſelf the 
queſtion (as the objection ſuppoſes) but remember it with a quite con- 
trary, nay with an inconſiſtent circumſtance; to wit, That another perſon 
aſked it, and not he himſelf, which the objection does not conſider. Or 
what powerful Demon can ſo affect the conſciouſneſs of the ſoul in ſleep, 
that it ſhall act two different, and oppoſite parts; and yet be not only 
not conſcious of acting the one of them, but conſcious of not acting it; 
or of being paſſive, often involuntary, and of another Agent's producing 
it? This would bring in the agency of ſpirits, in as wonderful a manner 
at leaſt, as that which I contend for. No mechanical cauſe; nothing 
leſs than a powerful, living, deſigning Being, could make the ſoul remem- 
ber and forget ſo rationally, in ſuch order. A man only forgets 
what it is proper he ſhould forget, ſo that /wo perſons may be made out 

of one Agent ! I ſeriouſly wonder how men can broach, or maintain 

ſuch abſurd fancies. Or laſtly, upon Cicero*s own principles, That the 
foul itſelf produced the whole ation, where had been the divinity of this part!- 
5 cular 
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cular viſion, which Quintus ſays he found in it? Dixiſſe te, nibil illo 
Atinati ſomnio fieri poſſe divinus.— To ſay a dream is divine, is to ſay 
it has a divine original : and to ſay nothing could be more divine is yet a 
ſtronger aſſertion of ſome divine power exhibited. He ſhould, conſiſt- 
ently with his own notions, have inſtantly recollected that there was 
nothing new or ſurpriſing here. Which ſhews, as I obſerved juſt now, that 
the pregnancy of the inſtance, while recent, made him forget his acade- 
mical concluſion. Belides, Marius took him by the hand ; bid him be of good 
courage; ordered one of his Lictors to take care of him and convey him 
into his own [ Marius's] monument; and told him that his preſent trou- 
bles ſhould be relieved, and he find ſafety there. Was all this; the 
Liclor; the taking bim by the band; and the exbortation to be of better courage, 
only the impoſture of the ſoul itſelf to deceive itſelf ? If at this rate we 
make but one perſon of two, there is no reaſon why we may not con- 
trarily make #wo out of one, and pretend that whatever we do while 
awake, may ſtill be done by one or more different Agents. And thus, 
as I ſaid before, (Ne 6. and 13.) this aſſertion, That the ſoul itſelf may 
produce what it thinks (or is conſcious that) another Agent produces in ſleep, 
deſtroys the evidence of ſelf-conſciouſneſs, which is the ſureſt and moſt 
intuitive foundation of all our knowledge; or rather it takes away „e 
conſciouſneſs altogether, and leaves no diſtinction between our cwn con- 
ſciouſneſs and that of another perſon. I think anatber perſon ſpeaks or 
acts ſo and ſo; yet it is really 7 myſelf who ſpeak and act. Con- 
trarily therefore, I think 7 my/elf ſay or do ſuch a thing; yet it may be 
another perſon. Thus we mult not looſen the foundations of this evidence of 
ſelf. conſciouſneſs in one caſe, and then confine the conſequence of it to that 
caſe only: The contagion will ſpread ;z and the event wall be putting a rod in- 
to another man's hand to chaſtiſe ourſelves. If my conſciouſneſs of writing 
this at preſent, is not enough to aſcertain it mine; my not conſciouſuæſs of do- 
ing what I fee another perſon do, is not enough to aſcertain it not mine. Let 
the Academic ſee where this will end. I know the modern Academic hath 
learned to doubt, [or to pretend to doubt] whether the E G O of this preſent 
time, be the ſame with the EGO of any paſt or future time (ſee my Lord 
Shaftsbwry*s CharaFeriſticks): But the opinion aſſerted in the preſent objection 
goes farther, and would pretend to ſnew that the EG O and the TU of the 
preſent time, may both be but one and the ſame perſon. Thus Des 
Cartes's principle, Cogito, ergo ſum, may no longer be true; for while I 
fancy I tbint, it may be ſome other thing that thinks, While I am not fo 
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much as exiſting. And all theſe are no more than the genuine conſe: - 
quences of ſuppoſing that the ſoul may aft and ſay in fleep, what it thinks 


another Being alis and ſays at that time: Whence the certainty of the con- 
trary principle, eſtabliſhed in Ne 6. is fully evident. 


XV. But what does Cicero anſwer to this particular inſtance? Mibi (ſays he) 
temforibus illis multim in animo Marius verſabatur, recordanti, quam ille gravem 
ſuum caſum magno animo, quam conſtanti tuliſſet. Hanc credo cauſam de illo ſom- 
n andi ſuiſſe. De Divinat. lib. 2. What a poor unſatisfying ſhift is this! Had 
he not Camillus and Scipio Africanus alſo in his mind? Why not have dreamed 
of theſe? eſpecially ſince there was a greater affinity between his baniſh- 
ment and theirs, than between his and Marius's, who had but what he de. 
ſerved ; for they bore their exile with much more conſtancy and great- 
neſs of mind than he did. But allowing he had thought of no other ba- 
niſhed Roman but Marius, was this thinking of Marius enough to have put 
words in Marius's mouth? to have given him lie and a#iom? to have 
given him ſuch particular action; ſuch particular words? A thouſand 
different kinds of action, and a thouſand other forms of ſpeech might 
have been imagined, all as appoſite to the purpoſe, as thoſe he uſed, 
And muſt there not be a determining cauſe aſſigned, which out of ſuch 
a variety pitched on what was ſo odd? I would have this determining cauſe 
a little more thought of, and not paſſed over ſo lightly. Indeed chance 
is the determining cauſe in the greateſt part of our philoſophy ; and with 
the aſſiſtance of that we make any thing do any thing. But what if he 
had not thought on Marius at all, and yet had dreamed of him? for 
this is a very common circumſtance in our dreams. What then would 
have become of his hanc credo fuifſe cauſam ? I cannot help making a re- 
flection here, that the Academick, (either ancient or modern) is often to be 
pitied, who by his principles, and io maintain the credit of never being con- 
vinced, is obliged to diſpute againſt every thing, even the plaineſt truths, 
This is a drudgery one would not be bound to undergo, and muſt of courſe make 
the Academick often abſurd, and ſometimes perfectly ridiculous. 


XVI. As to the prophetical or monitory nature of this particular Dream, 
I have nothing to do with it; that lies at Cicero's own door, who re- 
Jates it as having happened to himſelf. (For it is he that puts theſe 
words in his Brother's mouth Nam illud mihi ipſi celeriter nuntia- 
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ind S. C. Sc.) Though I am far from thinking ſuch inſtances impoſ- 
üble. But ſhould he not have ſaid ſomething in order to have account- 
d for this wonderful circumſtance of it? He gives us a very ſingular 
"tance from his own experience, that a thing was foretold to him in his ſleep, 
which came to paſs as it had been foretold z and upon reflection owns 
That nothing could be mere a proef of ſomething divine: and yet after all ſays 
there was nothing more in it than that he was thinking on a certain perſon 
tbe day before. Was that enough to give this perſon a prophetical vir- 
we? Or to endue his own ſoul with a prophetical virtue ? Which ſoever 
of the two he ſays, provided he relates his own dream fairly, there ſeems 
o be no leſs a cauſe concerned in it, than that I contend for. If a 
man's own ſpirit is ſometimes enabled to foreſee things to come, I do 
rot ſee how it can be affirmed to be the cauſe of ſuch a viſion ; ſup- 
wling it produced all the reſt. And if it cannot produce ſuch a viſion 
when the event follows; why ſhould it produce the ſame, or a like 
on, though the event ſhould not follow. The event's following or its 
at following, hath no connexion with the phyſical cauſe of the viſion ; 
wich therefore ſhould be the ſame in both caſes. I am ſure the aſſigning 
y leſs cauſe, than have mentioned, infers that which would utterly confound 
l knowledge, and put an end to all future enquiry z viz. That the effect 
my be every way more perfect than the cauſe that produced it; of which 
have ſaid enough before. He ſays, many dreams are not monitory ; this 
deed is, I think, as it ſhould be, the cauſe of them being conſidered ; 
ud that in a long life he had only this one dream Mihi quidem pre - 
loc Marianum, nibil ſans quod meminerim. Fruſtra igitur conſumpte tot 
ues tam long in ætate. Ibid. What follows? Can a thing that only 
appens once, be without a cauſe ? or without an adequate cauſe ? He 
ys of Democritus, upon his accounting for our dreams by fimulacra (of 
inch below) Nec cognovi quemquam qui majori  auttoritate nibil diceret. 
bid, Others will determine how far this is applicable to himſelf z but 
| what he ſays of his only having had this one dream be true; Plutarch 
n his life, and Saetonius in that of Auguſtus, makes him contrive a re- 
ned piece of flattery to make his court to Julius Ceſar, in telling a 
ctitious dream of his own concerning Auguſtus, then but a young un- 
own ſtripling. M. Cicero C. Cæſarem in Capitolium projecutus, ſom- 
n priſtine noctis familiaribus forte narrabat : puerum facie liberali demiſ- 
n cœlo, Sc. Sueton. in Augult. cap. 94. Plutarch tells this dream til} 
ore circumſtantially, with the conſequences that followed upon it. But 
whether 
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itſelf, It is a childiſh inattention to make ſuch a ſuppoſition : the foul 
- muſt all along form the tranſient and ſucceſſive parts of the repreſentation; nuſt 
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whether Cicero had really forgot this remarkable dream; or diſſemble j 

now, in his diſpute; or whether theſe Writers unjuſtly father it u , h / 
him, I cannot ſay : But it is certain theſe Books de Divinatione were — tune 
ten after the death of Julius Ceſar ; that is, after the time he is ſaid to have dre 


had this ſtrange dream concerning Auguſtus, | nu 
XVII. There is another argument I mentioned before, againſt this notion a 
that the ſoul contrives, and preſents to itſelf all thoſe things we think we hear. Ml The 
and ſee done in dreams; to wit, That it could not impoſe on itſelf by this method we 
This I ſhall explain a little, and ſhew-a farther reaſon why it is impoſſible. Ml certs 
which is, That in the inſtance above, and others of the like nature, i: is ne. MY fore; 
ceſſary that the perſon's ſoul who dreams, (if it contrived and preſented all to 100) borie 
ſhould ſtill be buſy in forming and producing the parts of the viſion all along u nuſt 
they ſucceed to each other : juſt as a man, when he contrives a fable extempore, Ml tale, 
has his invention at work all the while, which certainly muſt hinder hin Ml poſes 
from taking it for a true narration told by another, in which he has no nn! 
other ſhare but giving attention to what he hears, or beholding what is done in © alk 

his preſence, In ſhort, it wonld not be enough for the foul 2% make th 
; diſpoſition in the beginning of the repreſentation, and order once for all, ſuch * 
and ſuch a ſcene, which ſhould afterwards come in view ſucceſſively, andof tie ſc 
dream 


as when a man repeats à ſpeech, he muſt repeat it to the laſt word; or 
if he mimicks another man's action, he muſt perſonate him to the lit 
geſture. , It is therefore neither to be fuppoſed, that the foul ſhould ferry kryat! 
this its own conſtant action, which muſt continue all the time of the dream; ſt © 
nor that it could impoſe on itfelf, while thus conſtantly employed: ander 
much leſs could it terrify itſelf in good earneſt, as at the preſence of real Fith a 
danger. Meque contremuſſſe (fays Quintits) timore perterritum. br her 
Would it not be a ſtrange fancy, that a Poet might contrive a Drama, what 1 
which ſhould have a ſpontaneous power to exhibit itſelf in order, while 818 ri 
he were ignorant of the whole contrivance, and imagined he had no otbe n the 
hand in it but as an idle ſpectator? This ſeems to be big with contra night 
dition. And yet in effect the objection contains in it a no leſs abſur by no 
ſuppoſition. For it the foul by one ſimple act of the will, ſhould produce did no 
a ſeries of ſucceſſive action; the things ſeen and heard would be what we « any 
might call antomaſn, or have life and fpontaneity- of themſelves. So nt d th 
ceſſary is it to admit of a living active principle here, that while we den his ver 
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1 we are forced to ſuppoſe things lifeleſs and inanimate, to have ſpon- 
uneity and life. This is remarkably verified in Lucretius*'s account of 
jreams to be examined hereafter. And if we ſay that the ſoul itſelf con- 
inues to invent and contrive the parts of the viſion, as they conſtantly 
ucceed each other; it is impoſſible it ſhould not be conſcious of this its 
conſtant invention; or forget it, as if it were but one tranſient af, 
There is not a more painful act of the mind than invention, even while 
we are awake; as a late ingenious Author hath well obſerved: and it is 
certain that ſleep binders and deadens the active power of the ſoul. There- 
fore, if it be a contradiction that the ſoul ſhould exert this painful and la- 
borious operation, while we are awake, and yet know nothing of it: it 
muſt be more impoſſible that it ſhould perform this in fleep; with ſuch 
aſe, as to take all for the work of another being, as the ſame Writer ſup- 
poſes [SpeFator 487.] This is to make a prodigious wide leap in rea- 
loning, from one extreme to another; firſt to own the difficulty, and then 
waſſert the great facility, though in more diſadvantageous circumſtances, 


XVIII. There is ſtill another circumſtance which plainly ſhews, that 
the ſoul cannot contrive thoſe things for itſelf which we ſee and hear in 
freams 3 wiz. That it could not impoſe on itſelf as a reality then, what 
nuſt appear an impoſſibility to it at all other times: and this is a quality 
ending many repreſentations offered to the ſoul in ſleep. It is in this 
reſpect our dreams are ſaid to be chimerical and wild. And if this ob- 
tryation be juſt 3 the very inconſiſtency and wildneſs of our dreams agrees 
laſt with the ſuppoſition made in the objeftion. Alexander the Great had a 
ſery remarkable dream of this kind, when his friend Ptolemy was wounded 
with a poiſoned dart; namely, That a ſerpent came to him with a root, 
or herb in its mouth; and told him where the herb might be found, 
what its vertues were, and that it would ſave the life of his friend, Se. 
u is related by . moſt Hiſtorians in the life of that Prince. Cicero himſelf, 
n the place beforementioned, takes notice of this dream, and allows it 
night have been ſuch as narrated, {which is ſtrange enough, for I am ſure it 
by no means agrees with his ſolution) and wonders that his brother Quintus 


oc did not urge ſuch a ſingular inſtance. Now it would ſhock us to hear 


F< any other time, and while we are awake, that a ſerpent ſhould ſpeak, 


ad that too while it held a root in its mouth. Cicero takes notice of 
this very impoſſibility, and yet owns that it might have appeared a reality to 


Av ander. But how could it, if Alexander's ſoul invented this abſurd 
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fancy to itſelf ? Any lone who conſiders will never affirm it. It is pl 


Centaur: and therefore he could no more have been perſuaded that this 
was a real ſerpent ſpeaking to him, than a painter could think in good 
earneſt, that the picture he had drawn was a living creature. I do not 
mention here the importance of what the ſerpent told AMexander, (let thoſe 
who give the narration anſwer for that ;) but inſiſt only upon the circumſtance 
that a ſerpent ſhould appear to ſpeak to us in a dream, which certainly 
is no very incredible thing. Cicero thinks he has accounted well enough 
for this when he ſays, Non enim audivit ille draconem loquentem, ſed viſu 
eſt audire, & quidem quod majus fit, cum radicem ore teneret, locutus eſt ; and 
adds, Sed nibil eſt magnum ſomnianti. But was it not enough that the er. 
pent ſeemed really to ſpeak, though it did not really ſpeak? There is ng 
difference between viſas eſt audire and audivit, as to the reality of the per. 
ception; as every one will allow. And that being ſo, the difficulty l 
inſiſt upon is obvious: for the ſoul really perceives in dreams what muſt 
appear impoſſible to it at all other times. And this itſelf would be in. 
poſlible, if the ſoul formed ſuch chimæra's to itſelf by its own power. 
When he adds, Sed nibil eſt magnum ſomnianti, it is, I think, as if he had 
ſaid, But after all, the objects ſeen in dreams are ſo ſtrange, that there MW ho! 
« is no accounting for them this way.” Or it is tacitly owning that Ml <a» 
the ſolution doth not remove the difficulty of the thing pretended to off 
be accounted for; as if I ſhould ſay, It is very common to ſee things u Phæ 
dreams, which are above the energy of the ſoul itſelf, or the powers of mo- Wat 
tion and matter; for, nibil eſt magnum ſomnianti. othe 
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Alexander's ſoul muſt have coupled together theſe ideas, by the ſame power 
of imagination that a painter employs, when he paints a Harpy, or 2 
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XIX. I ſhall leave Ciceros account of dreams, after obſerving that tie in tf 
motive, which ſeemed to hinder him from owning that ſeparate, intelligent fitio 
Beings excited our viſions in ſleep, and which is ſtill a motive with molt faite 
men, is not juſtifiable in good philoſophy ; it is this, That men would] s be 
grow idly and fooliſhly ſuperſtitious, and fearful of ſuperior powers. Hel © be 
ſays, ſpeaking ſtill of that dream about Marius, Omnium ſomniorun, il © ha 
Quinte, una ratio eſt, que, per deos immortaleis, videamus ne noſtrd ſuperſti-: “ to 
tione & depravatione ſuperetur. What] Omnium ſomniorum ? This beſeech- 
ing, without offering reaſons for what he maintains, looks like begging 
That men would not argue from ſuch inſtances as he owns to have happened 


to himſelf, for fear of certain conſequences ; That they would not be toc 
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difficult to be perſuaded, but wink, and turn away their eyes at proper 
places. To ſearch after, or find out the true cauſe of any natural ap- 
ce, needs make no man ſuperſtitious, or fearful of ſuperior pow- 
ers, who hath no other reaſon. to be afraid: and if I have another. reaſon 
to be afraid, what will it avail me to turn Sceptick with reſpe& to the 
exiſtence of ſeparate, inviſible Beings? If this conclude any thing, it con- 
cludes that I ſhould turn Atheiſt altogether. And I find this Author 
faying elſewhere : Quis enim poteſt, cùm exiſtimet à Deo ſe curari, non & 
dies & noRteis Divinum Numen borrere ? Et, fi quid adverſi acciderit (quod 
tui non accidit?) extimeſcere, ne id jure evenerit. Academic. Quæſt. lib. 4. 
Thus we ſee this guilty fear drives men to hate that, which ſhould be the 
only comfort of all reaſonable creatures 3 to wit, that a Deity of infinite 
reaſon and perfection ſhould, govern the world. And one might carry 
this unpleaſing remark ; ſtill higher. For Cicero ſays in the words imme- 
diately before, that Strato relieved bim from much terror, when he taught 
that Cod neitber made, nor took care of the world ; but that ſurd matter did 
all that was done. It js true, a little after he endeavours. to bring himſelf 
off, by the great academical principle, ſaying, he neither aſſented to Strato, 
« who denied a God; nor to Lucullus, who aſſerted one.” But this ſeems 
ſomewhat contradiftory to his being relieved of his fears. In ſhort, nothing 
hould influence our ſearches after truth, but the love of truth itſelf. Truth 
can have no ill conſequences, but by our own fault; which, methinks, ſhould take 
off the argument againſt ſearching out an adequate cauſe of the preſent 
phznomenon of dreams, from a fear leſt ſuperſtition ſhould prevail: ſince 
that can be no argument in reaſon, whatever it may be in policy, or on ſome 
other conſideration, If we are not to enquire whether there be a variety of im- 
material ſeparate Beings in God's creation, as there is of organized bodies 
in the material world, leſt ſome men ſhould turn fanciful and ſuper- 
ſtitious; by a parity of reaſon, we are not to enquire whether a Being of in- 
finite reaſon manages the Univerſe, leſt unreaſonable men ſhould hate him, 
as being againſt their intereſts 3 as Cicero allows they will. Men would 
* be eaſter, (ſays a certain great Author) if they were aſſured that they 
had only mere chance to truſt to.” And again, No body trembles 
to think there ſhould be no God, but rather that there ſhould be one.“ 
But I hope he is miſtaken: and I am ſure they apoſtatize from the intereſts 
of reaſon, and a rational nature, who had rather truſt to blind chance, 
than an infinitely wiſe, perfect, and reaſonable Being, or tremble at the 
Moughts that there ſhould be ſuch a Being. Only the malice of an infinitely 
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evil "_ could rejoice that there were no fuch thing 48 a thin good 
one, or that- infinite reaſon fhould be cut off from nature. Finally, if 
ſuperſtition is fuch a dreadful evil, the beſt way to guard againſt: it is, to 
ſearch things to the bottom, and find out their cauſes impartially'; and thence 
to eſtimate the grounds of hope and fear. And, after alf, it doth not ap- 
pear that 'chahcs and atoms, that is} dead matter and age molidn is ſuch 
a firm principle of ſecurity, as to Bud out from"the (principles of reaſon 
that an infinite intelligence guides the affairs of the world. And if an infi- 
nite intelligence guides the affairs of the world, we need not rhert? 1 afraid, 


what, ot how any creatures the world may oontain. 


XX if it were eta; it might be bd oed here; ON cn in " 
ſecond Book de Legibus, contradicts all that he had advanced in his Frea. 
tiſe de Divinatione; though he hath ſpoke better ſenſe in it upon every 


other particular than that of our dreams. But he ſaw,” and was convinced, 


that men would make better members of ſociety, if they were religious, 
than if chey were Academicks. As Philoſophers | he teaches men to be 
Scepticks, or to maintain that iruth is not to be perceived: forgetting, or 

at leaſt overlooking the inconſiſtency of teaching them, what, by con- 
ſequence, he allows is againſt the intereſts of ſociety: for certainly pra- 
tical truths are inconteſtable. If it were poſſible that fpeculative and 
practical principles could be oppoſite, I ſhould by all means cloſe with 
the latter; but it is impoſſible they ſhould be oppoſite ; for all zruth is 
conſiſtent with itſelf, as proceeding from the ſame infinite mind, where un- 
doubtedly it is conſiſtent. But it is long ſince it hath been obſerved of 
this great Man, that his academical Writings are at variance with his other 
works; and that he may be confuted out of himſelf, and in hi own 


words. 


XXI. Thus 1 hope this JE that the viſions, or Garrelouars, 
offered to the ſoul in dreams, are not the work of the ſoul itſelf, i; 
firmly eſtabliſhed ; and that the objection which ſuppoſes the contrary 
cannot be urged a ſecond time. I endeavoured allo in Ne. to lay down 
another previous principle; to wit, That the ſcenes preſented to the ſoul 
in ſleep, in which there is fo much variety, action and life, nay oftentimes 
Jpeech and reaſon, cannot be the effect of mechaniſm, or any cauſe work- 
ing mechanically. This ſtill appears to me ſelf-evident : But an excep- 
tion hath been made to it, and an hypotheſis offered, in order to account 

for 
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for dreams mechanically, [as 'I -think:} This I ſhall alſo. conſider; and 
endeavour to point out the ſeveral particulars which ſeem to render it. 
inconcluſive. It is ſaid, « Though hiſtory and reaſon make it highly pro- 
« bable, that in ſome caſes ſeparate. ſpirits act on the ſouls of men in 
« dreams, and at. other times; yet it ſeems more reaſonable to explain 
« the common phenomena from the union of the ' ſoul and body, and 
« the neceſſary connexion thence ariſing between ideas in the mind and 
« certain motions in the body, or in thoſe parts more immediately united 
« to the ſoul : That this indeed will not make dreams more mechanical 
« than the other actions of external objects, or rather, than the motions 
« in the ſenſory on the ſoul; but it makes them all proceed from one 
6 principle or law: That though there ſcems to be a difficulty in ac. 
counting for a train of reaſoning, which is very frequently in our 
« dreams, from this general ſolution ; yet if what ſome Philoſophers have 
« ſaid of traces in the ſenſory, be true, and the relation that may be 
« between them, when the ideas have a connexion which may make the 
« animal ſpirits flow from the one to the other; a train of ideas which 
may excite in us what is equivalent to a . may arile from | it: 
« That the confuſion and incoherence of many, nay, moſt of our dreams, 
« favours this account; the ſycceſſion of ideas in our minds, when mu- 
„ſing awake, is very near to chis; and = phænomenon of memory 
(6 . Aluſtrace wah | 


XXIII This account is as 6 the hypotheſis can admit of, and 
touches on every hint that may give it a remote degree. of probability: 
But a wrong hypotheſis will not bear cloſe reaſoning, nor an application 
0, particular, inſtances. Here it is owned, hat hiſtory and reaſon make it 
bighly. probable, thas: in-Jome aaſes ſeparate Spirits aft on the. ſouls of men in 
dreams, and ut other limes. So tar I think is right. But if this is al. 
lowed, it will not follow that an hypotheſis which gives a contrary ac- 
count of the common inſtances, can make them all proceed from one prin- 
eiple or law, as is aſſerted of this. Thus, unleſs this concęſſion is again 
etracted, there. muſt be two! very different hypotheſes for the ſolution 
of. this phænomenon ; ./aparate ſpirits, and mechaniſm: and I do not ſee 
tat it can: be. retrafted. And if there be any beauty, or philoſophical 
impliciryy, in aſſigning one cauſe for one Kind of appearancg; this hypo- 
melis doth not reach that. In another | caſe it was ſaid, that hy reducing 
mare pbæ nomona to one principle, cuuſe, ar inſtrument, the. beauty of nature 
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| wwas ſet in a greater luſtre. But there remains a greater alan; if we 
allow two ſuch different cauſes as ſeparate ſpirits, and mechaniſm, to excite 
our dreams in ſleep: For what ſhall we make the crilerion, or mark of 
diſt inction between the effects of the - intelligent cauſe, and of mere mecha. 
niſm? May it not appear ſtrange to advance ſuch a. ſolution, as _ 
we cannot diſtinguiſh the one of theſe from the other? When hiſtory 
mentioned as affording inſtances of the firſt kind; it ſeems' ſuch FE 
as are followed by the event, are allowed to be exhibited by ſeparate 
ſpirits. But if one ſhould dream that a perſon came and ſpoke to hin, 
= this really happened next day; and again, if he ſhould dream that 
perſon came and ſpoke to bim, and no ſuch thing happened: the firſt 
of theſe would be the work of intelligence, and the other of mecÞaniſm', 
and yet the effects are equal, or both the ſame: And it cannot be faid 
that this ſuppoſition is abſurd, or even improbable. We have often 
clearer, more ſignificant dreams, and in which more reaſoning is con- 
tained, on which nothing follows, than thoſe are in which we ſee ſome- 
thing that afterward comes to paſs ; as 1 believe is conſiſtent with the 
experience of moſt men. Thus the work of mechaniſm, that is, of mere 
matter and motion, ſhall be more perfect than the work of intelligence 
and deſign. I aſk, if this would not make ſtrange work in philoſophy? 
If one ſhould ſay, All clear, reaſoning viſions are the work- of intelligence, 
and confuſed ones of mechaniſm, or traces in the ſenſory z let him conſider 
that the gradation, from clearneſs to confuſion, is ſo imperceptible, that 
he will never be able to fix a limit this way. We allow an immat. 
rial Mover to the meaneſt ine that has ſpontaneous motion; other- 
wiſe, the gradation is ſo imperceptible, we - ſhould not allow one even to 
man. The caſe is the ſame here, I think; every ching ſeen which the 
ſoul doth not produce, and which matter, or fgyatures in it (that is, /races) 
could not produce, ſhould have an immaterial. Mover, and this from the 
bare conſideration of fportaneity. Hence our dreams muſt br all 'mechani- 
cal, or all immec banical. That they are all mechanical, no man will main- 
tain 3 for mechaniſm might then have life, ſpontaneity and reaſon. And 
there is this farther reaſon why they ſhould all be immechanical, which! 
mentioned before in that ſeventh paragraph, viz. Philoſophy doth not hinder 
us from aſſigning a cauſe that can do more than produce the effet; but frist) 
prohibits us to affign one that cannot do ſo much: For aſſigning the latter 
would be to own the atheiſtical principle; which if it could be true in the 
leaſt aſſignable inſtance, the Atheiſt would gain his point univerſally. 5 
5 W 
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wiſh this were conſidered; .. If I were perſuaded that the effect might 


have ſome. perfection, that its cauſe could not communicate to it, no 


h for the Nl of a Yoo would ever be able to convince me. 
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F XXIII. It is fanher: 3 gn that the union 10 the . to the 


body, which is inſinukted here to be the cauſe of dreams, only renders 
them poſſible. If the ſoul, or percipient Being, were not united to, 
and preſent with the ſenſory, any impreſſions made, or motions excited 
there, could never be perceived the ſenſory, by what was ſaid in Sect. 2. 


being but dead matter. But ſtill / the cay/e- that makes. theſe impreſſions, 


or excites theſe motions, is wanting. There is certainly a connexion be- 
treeri ſich! impreſſions made on the ſenſory; and certain ideas being ex- 
cited in the ſoul: that is, ſuch impreſſions made will excite ſuch ideas? 
and no other: But pray, what is that to the purpoſe? Becauſe every 
impreſſton hath a f#nef to excite ſuch an idea, it will not follow that the 
idea may be excited without the impreſſion is made. The ftne/5 therefore 
ot connexion between the motion impreſſed, and the exciting ſuch an idea, 
will never ſupply: the cauſe; that impreſſes the motion. This may be il. 


and a cord tied to it is conveyed to another place; it would not here follow 
that the bell could ring without a hand, becauſe there was a connexion of 
anmunication, by means. of the cord, between it and the next room. Juſt 
ſo, the moving band, I-think,. is wanting in this ſolution: But, if that cau/+ 
which moves the ſenſory be allowed, it accounts for all the reſt; Union and 
r- Wl connexion of themſelves are no efficient cauſes, and will never anſwer for the 
to Wl viigin of the motion. This ſolution is indeed a general explication, how, 
the Wl whatever affects the ſenſory excites ſome idea or other in the ſoul ; whether 
es) le thing, acting on the, ſenſory, be ſome external objełt while we are awake, 
the ot ſome other cauſe; while we ſleep : but it does not account for that thing 
„- telf, which fo affects the ſenſory. Or, if union and connexion ſuperſede 
in- the neceſſity of ſuch 4 cauſe in our dreams; why may they not in our 


\nd WW waking ideas? And then (as Dean _—_— contends ) there may be no 


h 1 1 . 


ily Y XXIV. It is faid, ** this ſolution will not make dreams more mechanical 
tter “ than the other actions of external objects, or rather than the motions in 
the the ſenſory on the ſoul.” But I beg leave to obſerve that there is no parity, 
either in mechaniſm, or in any other reſpect, between the ſenſory (which: 

is 


luſtrated by a familiar compariſon. When a bell hangs in an outer room, 
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is but dead matter) repreſenting innumerable living ſcenes, without the action 


of external living objelts, and the external objects themſelves acting on the 
ſenſory, and thus conveying notice to the ſou]: In the laſt caſe, the ſen. 
ſory is but the medium of conveyance, and in the firſt caſe it ſhould be the 
Agent. This makes a wide difference. M word might have been drdpt con. 
cerning the cauſe of the motions in the ſenſory; I have ſhewn good req. 
ſons againſt elf moving matier; and cannat allow it here. If the fame 


| motions were e in the {enſory, as 8 be if theſe words 
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were prenomdees) while! the perſon is bout it: is agreed:on//alll hands 
that the ſame ideas would be raiſed in the ſoul :: but if theſe motions 
may exiſt in the ſenſory fortuitouſly, or without any adequate cauſe in 
dreams; then any thing might do any thing: or let it be ſneun me where we 
can ſtop. If an eccho ſhould: repeat. ſeveral: words, which it never re. 
ceived, (pardon the impropriety) it would be no ſatis factory account: of th 
to ſay, It is the property of ſuch and ſuch figures, to reverberate the un- 
dulations of the air, ſg as to imitate articulate: words, and raiſe the ſame 
ideas as if the words were ſpoke: by u living perſon- The great queſtio 
here would be, How the erciu, whole aknown property it is to convey 
what it receives, could convey what it rereives nor. Phe caſe of words in 
dreaming is pretty near this. nd I might. argue the ſame way as 6 
objects of ſight. - If a mitrour repreſeated/ mages hen their etqects wert 
not preſent ; how far would it be from ſatisfaction to tell me, that it re. 
flected the incident mays of light in fuch à manner, that all the rays pro- 
ceeding from one point oß the ohe concurred to form che Nike point cf 
the image. For if no object were preſent, chere would be 2316 incꝛ⸗;i rey 
to be reflected: ſo in this caſe, if ne object acted on the en n we 
tion could be n im it, mor nes raiſed. 1 20.3 e n BY” 1 
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XXV. It may DIS: obppeled. dat we might tiuſt to the cireu- 
lation of the blood, or the mechanical motion =, ſome other fluid, for 
doing ſo much as to excite theſe motions in the ſenſory. This indeed is 
generally: ere the cauſe of Theſe" motions ; but 1 may denture to fay 
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gat bearce any ſuppoſittion can be more abfurd. Let us firſt ſuppoſe 
cheſe motions; orderly; und;' ſecondly, that they may be diſordered. Now 
in che firſt caſey o man is able to imagine that the ſame fluid, purſuing 
id oun / courſe :nferhanically, conſtantly, equally, ſhould at this inſtanr 
repre fent”! mo/bjng nt all by its motion; and in the twinkling of an eye, 
cauſe a pouſez0 8) fibtd, @ giant to ſtart op; and then a little after, things of 
quice a: different nature; Wo ſees not that ſuch a mechanical cauſe, if 
1 reprofents': things at all, z altvays repreſent the ſame" things, or nearly 
te ſame ; with an even, #ninterrupted tenor; without ſuch long pauſes, or 
monſtrous tramſitiuns to things of oppofite and contrary natures? When 
this is thoroughly con ſidered, no man is able, I ſay, let him do what he 
can, to imagine it poſſible. Every tranſition muſt have its determining 
auſe, according to all the laws of reaſoning; and the wider the tranſi- 
tion is, and the more oppoſite the natures of the things joined are; the 
farther will this appear from being the effect of a neceſſary mechanical 
tue to any rational Enquirer, We propoſe to ourſelves a frugality of cauſes 
n the works of nature, which philoſophy doth by no means countenance. 
Berelli hath ſhe wn that nature makes uſe of prodigious motive power to 
nove ſmall weights. No change is produced in the ſtate of matter with- 
dut a living agent. The motion of the ſmalleſt reptile requires the power 
of the Firſt Cauſe. Only here matter may change its own ſtate, and do 
wonders; beſide! One may fay indeed that the” ſingle principle of gravitation 
performs all the various phenomena in the material world. But how, I pray, 
doth it this? Is it not by the various, conſtant, univerſal impulſe of the 
God of nature? LSANT. 27; 50 6 | 

Let us in the next place imagine that the motions of the fluids in 
the body are diſordered, and thence that the motion of the animal 
ſpirits, or of any other matter we pleafe to fancy in the body, is like- 
viſe. diſordered... How much is this able to perform? If order can 
do nothing, diſorder can do lefs. In a (regular motion of the fluids 


or of any other particles of matter which they may be ſuppoſed to 


nove) the ſcenes of viſion ſhould go on regularly, mechanically, con- 
ſantly; and ſuch images only ſhould be repreſented whoſe traces were 
ill in the brain, and moſt patent there. Now in the diſordered motion 
of theſe fluids. the ſcenes exhibited ſhould till be be ſame ſcenes, but only 
broken and diſordered. This is a juſt inference; yet it is far from being 
tne caſe, Could the diſorder of inert particles of matter, make them jump 
no the regular formation of ſomething they could never otherwiſe have 


3 repreſented, 
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repreſented, ſo as to imitate aZ7ion, life, and even reaſon. This would in 
effect be ZEpicurus's dance of atoms! We might as well ſuppoſe that the 
ſmall particles of duſt, which. are carried about by the motion of the air 
in a ſun · beam, ſhould form of themſelves the: figure of a man, with life 
and action; as that the animal ſpirits, toſſed either by the regular or irre. 
gular motion of a fluid, moving along its own channel, ſhould perform 
ſuch an effect. Let us remember that animal ſpirits, according to al 
the notion we have of them, are only very ſmall particles of matter which 
are the immediate inſtruments of the will, when the ſoul would ex. 
cite motion in any part of the body; but here they are ſuppoſed 0 ag 
of themſelves independently on the will, and contrary to it: and certainly, 
if they are matter at all, this is a contradictory ſuppoſitien z and if they 
are not matter, they are /piri/s in a, literal ſenſe. It 4s infinuated that, 
; the traces in the ſenſory have a relation (which is when the: ideas have 
connexion) this may make the animal ſpirits flow from the one to the 
other of theſe traces, But I aſk, where, or bot far one can ſuppoſe 
them to flow? For words, ations, perſons, that never were heard or ſeen 
before, can have no traces in the ſenſory. Why ſhould" ideas! be joined 
that were never joined in nature? Or why ſhould ideas be disjoined, which 
have been always before preſented together? If I never ſaw a perſon but 
once, and that on horſeback, or fitting in his night-gown , 1 muſt alway 
think on him while awake, as in that poſture, or that dreſs. In ſhort, 
if it ſhould be ſaid, that the reaſon why the animal ſpirits. flow from 
one of theſe traces to another, is Becauſe they are not related, or really not 
exiſtent at all; it would be every whit as true! We take things in the 
groſs, and ſatisfy ourſelves with a diſtant hint; but when exactly viewed, 
the whole ſcheme Proves COIL 8 


XXVI. It is: ſaid, '«« what is equivalent to a diſcourſe; or reaſoning, may 
« ariſe from the flowing of the animal ſpirits into theſe traces.“ But ! refer 
to the common ſenſe of all men, if this were the caſe, whether the diſcourſe, 
or reaſoning in the dream, ſhould not be the fame with what we had 
heard, or ſome time or other held, in our waking thoughts: or whether it 
is not certain, that we ſometimes hear diſcourſes, - and ſee perſons in dreams, 
which we never. heard, and whom we never ſaw before. And fince this 
cannot be denied, how ſhall we account for this diſcourſe and reaſoning 
from mechanical motion, particles of fluggiſh matter, and traces or ſignatures 
on a material organ? The attempt ſeems deſperate; and we might as 

well 
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well undertake to account for the formation of a world, from atoms and 
chance. Reaſon is the greateſt perfection we can have any notion of; and 
a reaſoning Being is one of the higheſt effects Infinite Power can produce. 
For it is one thing to make an effect according to reaſon; and quite an- 
other, to make ſuch an effe as ſhall be itſelf a reaſoning Being. And can 
matter and motion (that is, inert particles, moved mechanically) riſe to 
this perfection? And no living Being (neither the ſoul itſelf, nor ſeparate 
Spirits, nor the Deity) is ſuppoſed here to interfere. We may perhaps 
think a ſentence ſpoken in a dream a contemptible phænomenon. But what a 
compaſs of ideas muſt even a ſingle ſentence include, refer to, or ſhew the Being 
to be poſſeſſed of? If a perſon can anſwer but one queſtion pertinently, we 
immediately own that he is a thinking reaſoning Being. And could animal 
ſpirits fall into their proper order, give themſelves the due impulſe, di- 
reftion, ſucceſſion, as to ſeem to ſay but thus much, I am, O Brutus! thy evil 
Genius : but thou ſhalt ſee me again at Philippi? And thus much I am 
jure hath been ſpoken to us in a dream; whether theſe words were ever 
ſpoken or not. And if thus much had been but once ſpoken, it would ſhew 
that more might have been ſpoken. And in truth how much more is ſpoken 
to us every night? Theſe particles of matter called animal ſpirits are indefi- 
nitely ſmall, and incredible numbers of them muſt concur to produce ſuch an 
effect; and every one of the particulars I juſt now mentioned is to be deter- 
mined ; viz. their number, order, ſucceſſion, as to time, impulſe, and direction; 
without any of which the effect could not be produced: and there is no- 
thing in the ſuppoſitioa to determine theſe ſeveral particulars but dead mat- 
ter. Whence I conclude, unleſs the reaſoning in the firſt and ſecond Sec. 
tions above is wrong, this hypotheſis is demonſtratively falſe, 


XX VII. If this hypotheſis were true, our dreams would have quite other 
circumſtances and qualifications than they have, The ſeveral differences 
I ſhall here mark. Firſt, there would be always a connexion or relation 
between the ideas excited in the mind in dreams; and ſuch a connexion, 
and cauſe of tranſition from the one to the other, as there is while we are 
awake: for the ideas having been joined together while we are awake, 
is ſuppoſed the cauſe why the one ſhould excite the other while we are 
aſleep. But commonly there is no ſuch connexion, and the tranſition is ſo 
wild and arbitrary, as ſurpriſes, and leaves us quite in the dark, how it 
could come about. 2. No new objet could be thus offered to the ſoul, 
but ſuch as had ſome time before occupied our waking thoughts. And 
yet in every inſtance it is otherwiſe. 3. All our dreams then ovght to 
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be according to nature, and the real exiſtence of things from without. 
And yet they are never thus qualified; but perſons, places, circumſtances, 
are quite changed. 4. The ſtrongeſt ideas, and thoſe that have been moſt 
in our thoughts of late, ſhould always be offered to us in our dreams: for 
the traces of thoſe are deepeſt, and moſt patent in the ſenſory. 5. The 
mind could never be ſurpriſed with theſe familiar ideas, which have been 
often before coupled together: and much leſs could it be terrified with 
them. 6. But chiefly there ſhould be no diverſity, or diſtinction of con- 
ſciouſneſs in our dreams, as when many perſons ſeem to act their reſpective 
parts. How could the awakening theſe traces hold conference with us; asl. 
queſtions of us, and not only perſonate our acquaintance, but ſtrangers alſo ?, 
For theſe traces, like a train when kindled, ſhould run on mechanically 
in their own courſe ; and not ſtop at proper places, and wait for a re- 
turn. This is a prodigious difference, if we conſider it right. It is as if 
I ſhould ſuppoſe that the words of a book (which I may call traces in 
it) ſhould extemporarily change themſelves from the ſubject treated of, 
and become gueſtion and anſwer, according to whatever I ſhould ſay, 
Laſtly, if ideas excited other connected ideas, and one trace awakened another, 
according as they were related; what ſhould hinder us from being quite awake ? 
At leaſt this exciting and awakening ſhould go quite round, as far as there were 
traces thus related. And yet we fee new and foreign ideas excited, while the 
traces of waking ideas are kept cloſe ſealed up. A man dreams that he is in 
new circumſtances, every night; though he ſhould neceſſarily dream, accord- 
ing to theſe traces, that he is in the circumſtances, in which he really is; for 
the traces of theſe are without all doubt moſt ſtrongly connected in the ſen. 
ſory. Thus experience directly contradicts this whole affair of exciting 
ideas by connexion in our dreams. If this hypotheſis had been applied 
to any one inſtance, where a perſon ſeems to diſcourſe with us in our 
fleep, it would have appeared how inſufficient it was. Let it be tried by 
the example of Marius or Alexander above, (No 13 and 18.) lt is eaſy 
to make hypotheſes that perform nothing. 


XXVIII. The confuſion and incoherence of moſt of our dreams, ra- 
ther diſproves, than favours this account; for as on the one hand, they 
could not have the life, action, and deſign, we obſerve in ſome of them ; 
ſo neither on the other, could they have that extreme and monſtrous op- 
poſition of ideas, obſerved in others of them. There would always be a 
relation and connexion between thoſe ideas, according as they had been 
joined together while we were awake; fince this connexion is made the 
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formal cauſe of their being ſtirred up, The animal ſpirits are but inert 


particles of matter, that have no ſpontaneity of their own, to join ex- 
tremes, and paſs over intermediate traces. Our memory, ſo far as we 
are active, no way illuſtrates this ſolution : for here the ſoul is paſſive in 
all that is offered to it. When one muſes, the ſoul moves its attention 
gradually from one object, or one idea, to another; but ſtill with con- 
ſciouſneſs that it doth ſo, and according to the connexions which have 
been formerly made between them, There is no hurrying from one thing 
to another, without coherence or relation. Whence this particular illuſ- 
trates the incoherence of our dreams as little. Men are not paſſive in me- 
mory, or in muſing, but with reſpect to the firſt idea brought in view, by 
ſome external cauſe : in all the reſt of the train, the ſoul is active more or 
leſs. In brutes it 1s otherwiſe, If memory could illuſtrate this account, 
or if the ideas were excited in our dreams according as they were con- 
nected at other times; then, as I have already obſerved, being aſleep would 
very little differ from being awake, as to the ſtate of our thoughts : for our 
waking ideas would all come in view, according to the order and clear- 
neſs of theſe connexions. This account therefore anſwers neither for inco- 
herent, nor any other ſort of dreams. For upon this ſuppoſition a man could 
never have wilder dreams than his waking thoughts, or his traces could 
furniſh him with: yet in ſome caſes, all is enchanted and preternatural ; the 
ſoul is ſuddenly thrown into wild and uncouth circumſtances ; objects are 
metamorphoſed under the eye, which no traces in the ſenſory, by being 
awakened, could ever effect. It ſeems to be in the hands of a powerful 
Magician, who creates ſtrange ſights, and inverts nature at pleaſure, This 
particular hath not yet been attended to: but whoever pleaſes to conſider 
the whole Appearance at leiſure, will ſee that the very wildne/s and extra- 
vagancy of our dreams, as little agrees with a mechanical cauſe, as the co- 
herent and rational part of them. If this had been obſerved, mechanical 
ſolutions would never have been offered. And if the rational part is not 
the work of the foul itſelf, nor the very wildeſt part the work of mecha- 
niſm z where ſhall we find a cauſe for this effeff ? For undoubtedly it 
muſt have ſome cauſe, If a man aſſigns any other cauſe, than what ! 


have aſſigned above; there are ſuch inſtances at hand, as immediately 
ſhew the impoſſibility of what he aſſerts, 


XXIX. I have been the more particular in anſwering theſe two oh. 
zections, as the anſwers to them eſtabliſh the two principles I had previouſly 
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laid down in Ne 6 and 7; and that men may ſee what it is they ad. 
Vance, when they aſſign ar random theſe cauſes of our ſleeping viſions, 
And ſince all the other hypotheſes for the ſolution of this phænomenon of 
dreaming, are reducible to theſe two; the concluſion in Ne 11. is ren. 
dered, I preſume, unexceptionable, However, that the ſtrength of the 
concluſion may the better appear, I ſhall bring it out in another method, 
and by a very ſhort and clear argument; which is this: The appearances 
offered to the ſoul in dreams, all idle, trifling, incoherent, abſurd, as they 
are, muſt either be the work of ſeparate living Agents, or the immediate 
effects of the God of nature. This may ſurpriſe : yet there is no medium. 
For firſt, chance can do nothing in God's world. And fecondly, whatever 
is performed by mechaniſm, is done with deſign ; ſince matter can neither 
move itſelf, nor alter its direct ion, nor effect the leaſt variation from the 
end propoſed. Thirdly, no mechaniſm is ſpontaneous, or the work of 7h, 
foul itſelf. Fourthly, God is the ſole Mover in all mechanical motions, ef- 
pecially in the animal body. Therefore, whatever poſſible way dreams are 
produced, if the agency of ſeparate ſpirits be refuſed, we muſt aſcribe them 
to the immediate power of the Deity. Let this be conſidered ; which, 
as I take it, is demonſtrative, and adds a new force to all that has been 
ſaid : and thoſe who reflect on what was ſhewn, Sect. 1 and 2. will not con- 
teſt it, as being a fair conſequence of the inertia of matter, and of the uni- 
verſal influence of the frſ# Mover upon it. 

And this concluſion is not affectation in me; for I am not able 
to avoid it : nor will any other man who thinks accurately, be able to 
avoid it. The only way to avoid this concluſion, would be, either to 
incur univerſal Scepticiſm, mentioned in Ne 12. by loſing the ſenſe of our 
own conſciouſneſs, or be diſtinction between our own conſciouſneſs, and 


that of any other Being; or elſe to incur direct Atheiſm, by allowing 


that dead matter, and unguided motion, may not only perform the effects 
of reaſon, but be itſelf a reaſoning thing ; or thirdly, to think wothing at all 
about it. The laſt of theſe it is very hard to do; and a reaſonable man 
will never do either of the two firſt. Therefore, I ſhall not dwell long 
vpon the little cavils that may be- raiſed. The ſuppoſed abſurdities may 


lie more in our prejudices, than in the nature of the things themſelves. 


Odjections indeed from reaſon and philoſophy ought always to be liſtened 
to; and for ſuch I ſhall always preſerve a due regard, and either anſwer 
or ſubmit to the force of them when urged againſt me: but preju- 
dices are only prejudices; and the hiſtory of Philoſophy acquaints us, that 


4 many 


Se 
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many points have been reckoned ab/urd, heretical, damnable, which yet the 
ſtrength of their own evidence has afterwards made popular, and cauſed to 
de univerſally received, However, ſome of the more common prejudices 
it may be proper afterwards to take notice of, ſo far as to ſhew how they 
may be removed, by what hath been already ſaid. 


XXX. Nor is this concluſion new ; the conſtancy and univerſality of the 


appearance, ſeems deſigned to remind us of it at all times; and accord- 
ingly men in the earlieſt ages, long before Atheiſm was broached, or 
learning thought to conſiſt in doubting, generally agreed in it, as a truth 
pointed out to them by nature herſelf, And ever ſince we have had 
any records of hiſtory, or writings of any kind, it hath been admitted 
by the wiſeſt men. Homer, the firſt and chief writer of that ſort, to 
preſerve probability, in bringing about and celebrating the revenge of 
Achilles on the Greeks, makes the pernicious dream to be ſent by Fupiter 
to Agamemnon, to perſuade him to draw them out again to battle (5). 
Achilles ſays, that dreams come down from Jupiter: and that poſſibly the 
reaſon why the peſtilence was ſent into the Grecian camp, might have 
been diſcovered to ſome in a viſion. And Agamemnon tells the Chiefs 
convened in council, that the divine dream came down to him, through the. 
anbroſtal night (t). This ſhews that it was then both the learned and po- 
pular opinion, Hence the Poets generally, whoſe aim it 1s to follow na. 


ture, when they have any great incident to prepare,. or ſome ſtrange event, 


to bring about a dignus vindice nodus, as Horace calls it, often make uſe of 
the agency of ſpirits in dreams, as the ſureſt way to preſerve the imita- 
tion they propoſe (u). Ovid, in his way, accounts for the ſtrangeneſs of 
dreams, by making three cunning D-icies the cauſe of three different kinds 
of objects offered to the fancy in ſleep; one that repreſented men, and 
could act rationally ; another that imitated. brute creatures; and a third 
that put on the forms of inanimate things (v). And indeed, bating the 
poetical 
(:) Atien Odin SN, 5 
nin, i 'Arpiidy AV ⁰νE,t on ge. IIiad. 2. 

(t) A , On ru u —liad. 1. and Kode, Pia, Oro; II. 2. 

(u) To paſs over a thouſand inſtances of this kind, even the ſevereſt will pardon my mentioning 
dat in Shakefpear's Macbeth, where the Lady in her fleep endeavours to waſh off the fain of 
tre King's blood from her hands, which it is impoſlible to read, without a dreadful expectation 
& the future cataſtrophe, and a horror of the cruel murder. 

(v) At pater * populo natorum mille ſacrum 


Excitat artificem, fimulatortmque figure 


Morphca. Non ilh j lertias alter 
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poetical dreſs and names, and aſſigning a certain number (though in the 
ſame place, he ſeems to allow an indefinite number [mille] of ſuch ſpi· 
rits), there can be nothing more true and philoſophical, than this account 
of the cauſe of dreams. For here it happens that that which is eaſieſt 
to be conceived, and is moſt entertaining to the imagination, is the only 
. conſiſtent cauſe that can be given. Atheiſm is equally unentertaining to 
the fancy, and to the rational faculty ; diſagreeable to our nature in ever 
reſpect; beginning and ending in univerſal deadneſi; a world of brute 
matter, toſſed about by chance, without a governing mind, and living im- 
material Beings in it, affords a lonely unpleaſant proſpect to the ſoul. 
If things were thus, we ſhould want ſcope for the imagination, and even 
for rational enquiry 3 and muſt ſoon come to empty chance, or unſup. 
ported neceſſity, which extinguiſhes ideas, and puts an end to all purſuit. 
How much more agreeable is it, to be led by all that we ſee here, to 
an infinite Reaſon, than to have this dark and gloomy proſpe& of nature 
Undoubtedly, unleſs infinite perfection imply a contradiction, it muſt 
_ neceſſary, becauſe it is belt (x). ; 


XXXI. Moral philoſophers, whoſe buſineſs it was not to ſearch out 
the cauſes of things, but to teach how 7o ad, eſpecially the eaſtern phi. 
loſophers, took it ſo much for granted that the tranſactions which are car- 
ried on with us in our ſleep, were to be aſcribed only to the efficiency 
of ſeparate ſpirits, that they gained both authority and probability to their 
doctrine, by delivering it under the form of viſon or dream, wherewith 
they were prompted by ſome friendly intelligence (y). Again, in the 


Exprimit inegſſus, woultimque, modimque loguendi. 
Aajicit & veſtet, & conſuetiſſima cuique 
Verba. Sed hic folos homines imitatur. At alter 
Fit fera, fit volucris, fit longo corpore ſerpens. 
Hunc Tcelon ſuperi, mortale Phobetora wulgus 
Nominat. Eft etiam diverſe tertius artis 
Phantaſes. Ille in humum, ſaxiumgue, undimgue, trabimgue, 
Quægue vacant anima feliciter omnia tranſit. 
Regibus hi, ducibi/que, ſuos oftendere vultus 
Nocte folent : popules alii plebemgue pererrant. 
| Metamorph. lib. 4. ver. 633. 
The ſoureſt Philoſopher muſt admire this deſcription, and Morpheus's part. 
(x) See the reaſoning, N? 25. Seck. 2, 
6 Every one will call to mind here the excellent pieces, done in imitation of this manner of 
writing, by the late Mr, Adai/on, 


moſt | 
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moſt learned, politeſt nations of 4/a, we find that interpreting of dreams 
vas accounted a part of wiſdom and philoſophy, and that theſe men were 
u great eſteem in the courts of Kings (z). Now I ſhall allow (though 
perhaps I need not, for even natural reaſon tells us, that the ſame Be- 
"ng who "deſigns a warning to any . perſon, may enable another man to 
inderſtand and explain it, and not bim to whom it was ſent ; thereby 
vinging it about, that the /aſ# ſhall regard, and be directed by the frP.) 


meſs but what I would have to be obſerved is, Whether or no men, from 
heir own experience, in ſeeing in their ſleep what really came to paſs 
fterward, were not firſt brought into an opinion, that ſome ſuperior Ba- 
w ſent theſe friendly warnings ; and that clear and extraordinary viſions 
ud a ſignificancy in them; and thereby firſt made this an art, and en- 
quraged theſe bold pretenders to impoſe upon them ? I am afraid, if we 
@ not grant thus much, we ſhall not only deny the faith of hiſtory, but 
mradict experience. And this ſhews, that the concluſion here drawn 
kmed to be a principle generally agreed upon in the world, and in the 
urlieſt times. And it is hard to think how it could be otherwiſe ; men 
rays dreamed, and ſome men would reflect upon them. It is alſo far- 
er to be obſerved with reſpect to thoſe very Interpreters, that though 
ity ſeemed to be the firſt favourites, yet their poſt was not very de- 
While; for if they happened to miſtake in ſome great matters, it was 


* t the peril of their lives (a). So that it would ſeem they were ſome- 
7 nes in the right. 


2) Of this kind were the wzya oviqoroaan in the court of AMiyages king of the Medes, who 
terpreted his two dreams to him, concerning his daughter Marndane, the mother of Cyrus, 
mt, lib, 1. cap. 107, 108. They were in great honour and eſteem with him, as appears 
their ſpeaking to him thus, Eto d“ Ingres S Ades, fovre; ToAnTIW, Xu apxowmtr 73 
, kth Tights Tpog 020 u Age fx,omm* oro wy Tx vr; umn G40 Tt, KA Ts ig WpXng Theor - 
u. — cap. 120. And according to this Author, they interpreted both theſe dreams 
flv. 

a) The ſame Magi, becauſe they could not diſtinguiſh between a mock-monarch and a rea 
; but adviſed ages to ſend home Cyrus in ſafety to his parents, the danger being paſt, 
kving exerciſed his kingdom among the children in the cottages ; were afterwards put to 
„ when Afyages heard that Cyrus was preparing an expedition againſt the Mede. 
* wp TO wax i To, d, ü h Grr/reoay fir i Ter Kip, Tevrs; EET XONT ot 
128. 
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| ſhall allow, I ſay, that this art might be but a bold pretence, ſound- 
d in wrong principles, and that the pretenders to it never ſpoke but by 
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XXXIL I ſhall farther obſerve, that long after Athei/m had been broach. 
ed, and the licentious wits of Greece had ſet themſelves to refine on that 
new ſcheme; Plutarch thinks that in good philoſophy, we muſt have re. 
courſe to the prificiple of ſeparate ſpirits, to account for theſe appear. 
_ ances, from the two inſtances only of Brutus and Dion, mentioned above 
The place is remarkable; therefore I ſhall quote it. He had been ſpeak. 

ing of the common arguments againſt this principle, that women and chi. 
dren, and other people, were only liable to ſuperſtitious fanties ; and add 
« But if Dion and Brutus, men of great ſolidity, and philoſophers, wh 


e ther weak, nor credulous, were ſo affected with theſe viſions, as ſeri. 0 
&« ouſly to relate them, and conſult their friends upon them, I am afraid b 
« we muſt return to the opinion of the old philoſophers [rd rd 13. he 
e Aziav], and own that there are bad ſpirits, who envy good men, and g 
« endeavour to ſtumble them, leſt going on in the ways of virtue, they 
« ſhould enjoy a happier lot after death than themſelves (5). Ther WM 
are the words of Plutarch of Cheronea, and purely in point of philoſo- WI # 
phy. Sure they are not women nor children only, who have ſuch viſion Wl © 
in their ſleep. Thus much of the antiquity of this opinion; not that * 
any body denies it, but to remind men of the reaſon of its being ſo an. ya 
cient, We may next conſider the remaining objections againſt it. of 
E en 

XXXIII. There are perſons who ſay they never dream; and ſome Au. WM ©* 
thors give us accounts of ſuch. Suetonius tells us, that Nero never uſed K 
to dream, till a little before his death he began to be terrified with por- 4, 
tentous viſions in his ſleep (c). Ariſtotle ſays, ſome men never dream in WM kr, 
their Wl * 

tb h 


(6) E. Ot Ale xa} Beouroc, & vIpes db net Oil rec, xal mp ed Exper Pai; wh Tra 
dv Ae r des, ere dr S,, demidurer, de xa} Gp oat, mp; imiprs, ox offs py ti was 
Tavw Tmaaily To atorwTatrwy dvayzecryd ww TprIixir3ai Adryer, ws Te oA Aaimena wi 
S, TrooPForoirra Toi aryagen; ardholor, na vet meatiow infa was, Taxpaxa; xa} Bios lngle 


broys, cer x6} Df Thr f © ws pon Aaputirerreg V rr iris by 75 g, xe} oxi the x 
PrATiors bxahwr poripes pore Thr rl Tyxwre, Plutarch. in Dion. As if he had ſaid—I & 20 


not ſee but we muſt admit that opinion of the oldeſt Philoſophers, which is yet more wot- 
derful 3 not only concerning the ſimple exiſtence of ſuch Beings ; but that a wicked and ini. 
dious ſpecies of thoſe Demons, envying good men, c. The pregnancy of the inſtance ſeems 


to extort this ſuppoſition from Plutarch; which theſe new Writers ſhould remember, who bit a, 
in his Authority to ſupport the poſition, that Atheiſin is not near ſ great an evil as ſuperſtition, 11 


(c) Terrebatur ad hac evidentibus portentis fomniorum, nunquam antca ſomniare ſolitus. Set 
in Neron. cap. 96. 


Come 
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their whole lives (d); and that young children do not dream; nor people 
come to years immediately after eating (e). Mr. Locke, in a place referred 
to above, tells us of one who was bred a ſcholar, and had no ill memory, 
who never dreamt in his life, till about the twenty fifth or twenty ſixth 
year of his age, when he fell into a fever, If this be ſo, dreams that are 
not, need not be accounted for; and ſuth perſons will want that which 


gives the ſureſt conviction in this caſe, namely, experience; and the rea 
ſoning above will be to them conditionally true only ; that is, if there be 


Some Writers go ſo far as to tell us of whole Nations that never dream. Pomponias Mela, 
ſpeaking of certain people in 4frica, ſays, Ex his qui ultra deſarta eſſe memorantur, Atlantes f- 
lm execrantur, & dum oritur, & dum occidit, ut ipfis agri/que peſtiferum. Nomina ſinguli non. 
babent : non veſcuntur animalibus : neque illis in quiete qualia ceteris mortalibus wiſere datur. De 
Sit. Orb. lib. 1. cap. 8. But the certainty of this is put upon bear. ſay only; and we may 
judge what credit it deſerves, from other relations in the ſame place, where he tells us of ſome 


font: oultus in pectore eft. Satyris, preter effigiem, nibil bumani. AMgipanum, que celebratur ea 
firma eft. There is nothing that could make a human body monſtrous, which is not related by 
Gngraphers and Travellers as real, in ſome part or other of the earth. Thus this Author 
goes no farther than Germany, or rather Holland, to find men who have feet like horſes feet, 
and others who have their ears fo large, that they wrap them about their bodies, inſtead of 
coaths. ===— E equinis pedibus Hippopodas, & Panitos, quibus magne aures, & ad ambiendum 
arus omne patule, nudis aliogui pro wefte fint, &c. lib. 3. cap. 6. Upon which Yoſius pleaſantly 
enough ſays, Since theſe ears ſerved them for claaths by day, for coverings by night, and for am- 
« brella's in the heat, it is a wonder theſe Authors ſhould not add, that the people made uſe of them as 
Au. « wings to fo avithal.” This indeed would have compleated the prodigy. Not far from the 4e- 
uſed I 1 who never dream, Mela tells us of another Nation, who, it ſeems, dream very ſeriouſſy.— 
Agile manes tantùm Deos putant : per eos dejerant, eos ut oracula con ſulunt; precati que que vo- 
n in lat, ubi tumulis incubutre, pro reſponſis ferunt ſomnia. And this appears more probable; for, as 
was ſaid before, the Phznomenon of dreaming, (miſunderſtood indeed, and miſapplied) ſeems 
t have given the firſt riſe to Superſtition and Polytheiſm. It is true, Voyages and Books of 
Travels tell us ef ſeveral Nations, in different parts of the world, ue have no fort of Religions 
w name, nor notion of any ſupreme Being: but if this be fo, as Mr. Locke would have us believe, 
it ſeems the Inhabitants of theſe countries never dream. Since we can ſcarce conceive that this 
ingle phenomenon ſhould not be enough to kindle up the notion of ſome Religion or other in 
the minds of men, though we could ſuppoſe all Religion once entirely loſt in the world. 
However, the matter of fa itſelf begins now to appear falſe; and theſe monſters gradually 
waniſh, as the Countries they were ſaid to be in, are more reſorted to, and become better known. 
Nature ſeems to be every where of a piece with herſelf. But this is not the place to ſpeak more 
in this ſubject. 
(4) n N nien cuf cis, 58 fund, iu Fopxran „ru To Bier. De inſomn. cap. 4. 
1 ) A xa pre rhe rech, nai rd witty com ojev re raus los, % Y,, dn. 
cap. 2. 
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Nations who are without heads, and have their faces in their breaſts, Ec. Blemmyir capita ab- 
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ſuch appearances, they muſt be from ſuch a cauſe. And thus far it muſt 
conclude, even to thoſe. But the concurring teſtimony of all the reſt of 
mankind, ſhould weigh ſomething with them over and above: for theſe 
inſtances are told but as rare (). Perhaps ſome may affirm this, who do 
not take the trouble to reflect on the ſtate of their mind while ſleeping, 
becauſe of their intenſeneſs on their waking thoughts and buſineſs, or other. 
wiſe. Ariſtotle, in a place cited before, makes it a condition of the cir. 
cumſtance's appearing, d Tis Teri mv viv, Y Trgaro pryportver dv; if 
he be attentive, and endeavour to recollect upon awaking. But that 
which chiefly invalidates their aſſertion, is, that it hath been ſhewn con- 
tradictory, in Ne 23. Sect. 4. that they ſhould be certain of what they 
affirm : we can have no memory, or experience of a ſtate, which, by the 
nature of it, is a negation of all memory and experience. Some delirious 
perſons, whether in fevers or otherwiſe, when they come to themſelye 
again, remember nothing of what they ſaid and did then : yet they were 
active and percipient all the while, It cannot be affirm'd to be impoſſible 
that ſome kind of dreams, or the dreams of ſome conſtitutions, may not 
be thus qualified. As to Ariftolle's obſervation, that after eating, 8&c, | 
think it is contrary to experience; and the reaſon he aſſigns for it, ſhould 
conclude juſt the contrary, For if the motions in the ſenſory, continued 
after the objects are gone, be the cauſe of dreaming, as he affirms (g); 
a frequency of that motion would make dreams indiſtin&t, (which feems 
to be the caſe, and doth not contradict the ſolution here given) but could 
not occaſion a not- dreaming. Laſtly, thoſe who think they ſay a great 
deal againſt this concluſion, by telling us they never dream, may pleaſe 
to obſerve, that their caſe agrees much better with the aſſertion, That our 
dreams are formed and repreſented to the ſoul, by an intelligent and free 
cauſe, than that they are mechanical, and neceſſarily produced. For then, 
dreaming muſt be cauſed by the mechanical motions of the animal coco. 
nomy, and therefore equable and conſtant according to that; or an effect 


(f) Ariftothe ſays, Exaner pls n Terror du, cu I” opus. Loc. citat. 

(g The reaſon he aſſigns, why we do not dream then, is juſt the ſame that he aſſigns, why 
we dream at other times. Yap y xm is A 155 4b Ts poqñ c Sig r: and yet 
theſe a ons ri» airhex roy, are the only cauſe of dreaming. If a wimos is the cauſe, 
a Tea i may cauſe a confuſion, and not remembring, but cannot be the impediment, 
Beſides, ſince ſenſation and dreaming have the ſame original according to him; why is not 
ſenſation, white awake, impeded after eating. But this is the leaſt objection againſt Siu 
mechanical dreams, 
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of ſome material action, in Lucretius's way; and therefore ſtill mechanical 
and neceſſary ; whereas if the exhibiting thoſe ſcenes to us, depends on 
the will of free, intelligent Beings, and theſe again are ſubordinate to the 
government of a ſupreme over-ruling Being; it were eaſy to aſſign rea- 
ſons, no way inconſiſtent, why this appearance ſhould not be always after 
one uninterrupted tenor: or rather this laſt caſe ſeems naturally to point 
out to us ſuch a variation. We contract a habit of forcing our reaſon 10 
ſubmit to our prejudices : but let a man conſider, as it were for the firſt 
time, this appearance; if any thing can leſs agree with the ſurpriſing va- 
riety of the ſcenes offered to the ſoul in ſleep, than a mechanical cauſe ; 
or with the art and contrivance, the life and ation, nay the ideas and rea- 
ſoning, contained in what we hear and ſee during that time, than a dead 
and undeſigning cauſe : or rather if any thing can be more oppoſite. If a 
man ſpeaks to us while we are awake, we conclude that he hath ideas in 
his mind; that he is free, reflects, reaſons, methodizes : if ſomething 
ſpeaks to us while we fleep, what are we to conclude concerning it 


for one ſide of the preſent queſtion, than his not dreaming all his life 
before (ſuppoling the fact true) can make for the other. Reaſons neither 
contradictory nor improbable, might be aſſigned for this: but ſuch par- 
ticularities are deſignedly avoided. Neither chance, nor mechaniſm, become 
more powerful before theſe dreadful events, than at other times. Who 
doth not admire Virgil's making Dido ſee thoſe gloomy viſions, in a like 
aſe, as ſomething extremely natural? 


XXXIV. On the other hand, there are men who tell ſuch improbable, 
rmantick ſtories of their dreams; out of a vanity we all have, as if remark- 
able things happened to ourſelves beyond others; that even ſober people, 
ad equitable judges, are on their guard what they believe. This is no 
els offenſive to the truth, than running into the other extream; for the 
Septick hath too great a ſcarcity of other arguments, to let one of this 
art paſs (5). Plutarch's rule in a parallel caſe comes to this; Nec om- 


nia, 


: nent. I ()) Lucian has diſplayed all his art, in that Dialogue which he calls the Pbilopfueder, to 

is no; uke the folly and weakneſs complained of here, ſtand for a demonſtration that there are no 

1 Wl Date ſpirits. He brings together the chief men of the ſeveral ſects of the Philoſophers, to 

tk ſuch wild and weak things of apparitions and viſions, as ſhock common ſenſe : and intro- 

of a Sceptick, who of courſe muſt have all the ſenſe and learning in the company, to confute 
Iiz 


Nero's beginning to dream before his unhappy death only, makes more 


: 
* 
- 
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nia, nec nibil (i); and a ſober man will make it his rule. But albeit we 


may pretend experience which we have not, or diſſemble that which we have, 
to one another; none of us can conceal his own experience from himſelf, 


ſuch filly ſtories, and ſhew us the wiſdom and ſobriety of believing nothing. This part he ads 
well enough, till one of the company deſires him to give his reaſons for conſtant doubting, It 
was not ſo eaſy to acquit himſelf in this caſe, Their vanity and folly were his beſt arguments. 
All he ſays is, that Democritus of Abdera /but himſelf up in a monument without the city, Writing 
and ſtudying night and day; and when ſome waggiſh perfons would have frighted him into a be. 
bief of ſpirits, with a counterfeit apparition ; without vouchſafing to look about at them, he fired 
they would not diſturb him. Ovro g iniguc: f was Ts Ui irs the ymoyiions rin 
reh And with this flouriſh he artfully leaves the company, and avoids anſwering to the 
troubleſome queſtion about oracles. He believed that it is only matter which thinks in us, while 
we are alive; and that therefore the ſoul is nothing at all when out of the body. 

(i) J ſhall quote his reaſon for this rule, as well as the rule itſelf. It is in the life of Ca. 
'millus, where having ſpoken of ſeveral prodigies, he adds, *A>az roi; Tougro;, xa} 75 Tiwrriny 
os, xa} vd Ala, Gr. iniopank ior, de TY Neri Met., oper ex Iyovrur, wh 
xperedoar arh;, aA deal, du wi u; AoiOpericr ua Thor, du ON ts GAryopiar Th 
gan, xa} TPP cr. The rule he lays down for this is, H d ie xa} 10 with Eye, 
&pir09, Whoever pleaſes to conſider the catalogue of prodigies in this place, where he lays 
down the rule, will ſee they are none of the leaft ſize. In ſhort, this SriduvH evi, that is, 
a fear of ſpirits, hath been much abuſed by vain or weak people, and carried to an extreme, 
by deſigning and crafty men perhaps: but that it ſhould entirely be caſt off, I think the mot 
rigorous philoſophy will not juſtify ; though Mr, Bayle ſays in a like caſe, Auſſi faut-il awnier, 
guil ny a qu'une bonne & ſolide philoſophie, qui comme un autre Hercule, puiſſe exterminer It 
momſtres des erreurs populaires : Oeft elle ſeule qui met Peſprit bars de page. (Penſces Diverſe, 
Sect. 21.) If this i philo/ophy of bit, is founded on the natural powers of matter, it will 
never anſwer the end. So we find Lucretius boaſting of his philoſophy as an excellent remedy 
againſt the fear of any Being, 

Hunc igitur terrorem animi, tenebraſque neceſſe it 

Non radii folis, neque lucida tela diei 

Diſcutiant ; ſed nature ſpecies, ratioque. 

| Lib. 1. ver. 147. 

It is true, no evil can happen to us in God's world, but by our own fault; but that ſubor- 
dinate Beings, are never permitted, or commiſſioned, to be the miniſters of his will, is a hard 
point to be proved. And that direct Atheiſm is better than this Deifidemony, is horrid. It is u 
ſay, rather than to believe that God may allow inferior Powers to be the miniſters of his wil 
againſt us; it is better to maintain that he hath no perfection, no power, is nothing ; nay, bein 
to maintain, that there is no ſuch thing as reaſon, or truth, or goodneſi in nature. For, as hat 
been ſaid, without the exiſtence of ſuch a Being, all theſe go out in everlaſting darkneſs. | 
might farther obſerve, that in the late remonſtrances againſt this Deiſidemony, the Deity bim 
ſelf ſeems to be included, as one of thoſe ſpirits we need not ſtand in awe of: fo that at any 
rate Atheiſm is better than to admit of a God who could do any thing but protect us in our 
folly, or who could puniſh our acting againſt the law of our nature, reaſon, But of this elſewhere. 


Which 
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which is therefore the ſureſt conviction (k). And in ſome caſes the expe- 
rience of one man becomes that of another; as when we ſee people ſtarts 
cry, get up, lay about them, and do abundance of other extravagant 
actions in their ſleep. Lucretius, in a place cited before, ſays, 


Tollunt clamores, quaſi fi jugulentur ibidem : | 
Multi depugnant, gemituſque doloribus edunt. 


However this humour of telling vain ſtories is the reaſon that a man can- 
not give ſuch inſtances,. as conſiſt with his own knowledge, or might 
otherwiſe be depended upon ; becauſe however true, they have ſomething 
in telling, that ſavours of the chimney-corner: and therefore I have pur- 
poſely avoided even ſo much as the mentioning them. And though the 
examples given by ancient Authors, will better bear telling, as having ſtood 


on record for many ages ; yet I have declined laying the ſtreſs of the ar- | 
70 gument on theſe. That reaſoning is moſt convincing, which is moſt 4 
yan, univerſal, and draws neareſt the experience of every body, Yet I 9 
*. ſhall venture ſometimes to mention zheſe laſt : but ſtill, without inſiſting on 1 
* the certainty of the particular facts, only hypothetically, and ſo far as A 
molt they are not impoſſible to happen, nor unlike to what does ſtill happen at 5 
ws this day. Some of them are ſingular ; and great events have been conſe- [ 
r it | 


| 


(ts 
hs 


quent upon them; a qualification which ſtill puts them farther beyond ex- 
ception : and generally this is the reaſon why they are at all tranſmitted to 
mely WM poſterity. It had been childiſh to have inſerted any thing of this kind 
without ſome ſuch reaſon, and as it had a relation to the events treated 
of, But if there had been any thing unnatural, or abſurd in them, they 
would have been entered with a note; as the more judicious ſort of Write 

always do traditions ſeemingly fabulous. : 
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XXXV. But there are other more material Objections againſt this con- 
cluſion; it may be ſaid, That ſince many bodily diſtempers are accompa- 
nied with ſtrange contradictory ſcenes of viſion, even while we are awake, 
they ſeem rather to proceed from the diſorder of the brain, than to be 
excited by immaterial Agents; or if we ſhould allow that they are ſo 


(k) I can't help thinking it would be well if we were a little more curious in examining thoſe 
inſtances that happen to ourſelves, and weigh the particular circumſtances of fontaneity, hfe, lan- 
guage, againſt the inertia of matter, or the inflexibility of mechaniſm, and this perhaps would f 
convince us at home. 


excited, 
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excited, thoſe Beings muſt be very trifling, idle, abſurd, ignorant, weak ; 
or ſuch as we cannot well conceive ſeparate ſpirits to be. That it iz 
abſurd to ſuppoſe ſuch Beings buſied in fuggeſting imaginary phantoms 
even to brute-animals, as we muſt ſay they do, if this concluſion be juſt 
with reſpect to men. That the moſt part of the things we fancy we ſce 
in ſleep, are ſo wild and inconſiſtent, that one cannot help thinking 
chance hath a great ſhare in their production, Sc. To ſpeak to each of 
theſe ſingly, we may obſerve firſt in general, that there are few truths, 

except thoſe ſeen intuitively, againſt which objections, founded on ſeeming 
probability, and old prejudices, may not be raiſed; if we ſuffer the rea- 
ſons to lip out of our mind from which they were concluded, and re- 
tain in view only our former way of thinking about them. It is an 
eaſy, but a fallacious method, to run away with a flux of words: we 
may draw up ſuch a ſpecious ſhew of probabilities, ſupported by preju- 
dices, as ſhall make a dreadful appearance taken all together; and yet turn 
to nothing at laſt, when examined and ſiſted ſeparately. When an exa# 
Perſon makes objections for the love of truth only, he will be ſevere in 
examining his own objections in the-firſt place, and endeavour to throw 
them into the rigorous form of an argument, proving all his aſſertions as 
he goes along, and not expect that any thing ſhould be allowed him, 
purely becauſe he is on the objecting fide. When we take this way, 
we generally fave ourſelves and others a good deal of trouble, by finding 
out where the miſtake lay. For it is a ſure principle to truſt to, That tuo 
contradiftory aſſertions cannot both be true; and if we can find no fault in 
the reaſons that eſtabliſh the concluſion on the contrary ſide, we ſhould 
ſuſpe& our own objections. Thoſe indeed are the moſt promiſing ob- 
jections, that attack directly the reaſons on which the thing is founded; 
but if chey leave theſe ſtanding, and turn to by-confiderations, much is 
not to be expected from them. In that caſe, viz. when a concluſion is 
founded on ſuch reaſons, as are liable ro no exception; and difficulties from 
other conſiderations are only offered: it follows from the conſiſtent nature of 
all truth, and the neceſſary harmony between all true propoſitions, that ſatiſ- 
faction enough is given them, if it can be ſhewn, that it is poſſible and 
conſiſtent enough, that the thing objected may be for ſuch a reaſon, and 
in ſuch a manner; though it cannot be poſitively ſaid, or proved, that 
it is for this very reaſon, and in this particular manner. The point then 
comes to this. Such a circumſtance or appearance, which is on all hands 


2 to be real [as that many of our dreams are chimerical and wild} 
would 
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would not be, if ſach a concluſion as is pretended to be eſtabliſhed [to 
wit, that they are exhibited by ſeparate ſpirits] were true. And in an- 
ſwer to this, a poſſible and conſiſtent reaſon is given, why it might be 
ſo, notwithſtanding this concluſion ; and a manner is ſhewn, in which it 
might ſo come to paſs ; though it cannot be proved, that this is the very 
manner, or that the very reaſon. Then it follows that the appearance, 
contended to be inconſiſtent with the concluſion, is conſiſtent with it 
more ways than one ; on ſuppoſition that the reaſon given, or manner 
ſhewn, is not the real reaſon or manner that obtains. And a thing that 
is poſſible tuo ways, cannot be impoſſible. It was but neceſſary, in ſuch 
an intricate ſubject, to premiſe thus much concerning the nature of ob- 
jections to a legitimate concluſion. The deſign of all reaſoning whatfo- 
ever (as was hinted above,) is in order to avoid contradiction; and if 
denying the .cauſe aſſigned of the preſent phænomenon, forces us upon 
itz to have recourſe, to wit, to the powers of dead matter, or of me- 
chaniſm, for the appearances. of life; or to ſuppoſe that effects may be per- 


fecter than their cauſe 3 to raiſe objections here will not appear ſo eaſy to 
a conſidering perſon. 


XXX VI. From theſe conſiderations, a general anſwer might be given to 
ly the difficulties mentioned; for unleſs it could be ſhewn that this inſtance 
here argued from, is ſuch as never happens to any man; or that the rea- 
ſoning upon it is faulty; neither of which, it is preſumed, can be done; 
it will follow, ſuch difficulties notwithſtanding, that in this, and ſuch 

other like inſtances, the agency of ſeparate ſpirits is plainly neceſſary z 
1d which is the chief thing aſſerted. And, as was argued No 10. if we could 
be certain that ſuch an inſtance had happened but to one man, and that 
3 once only; the concluſion would ſtill be certain, with reſpect to that one 

inſtance 3 that ſome living, inviſible Being effected it, and therefore ex- 
iſted. A contradifion once happening, is itſelf a contradiction. Nay, let 
it be obſerved, though a Sceptick could fairly prove, that in other ex- 
amples, not thus qualified, another cauſe obtained ; even this would not 
validate the concluſion made. For reaſon would always force the ſame 
inference, from the ſame conditions and circumſtances, whatever might be 
in other caſes. And any one will readily allow, that the inſtance here 
aſſigned (or rather that part of an inſtance) draws nearer to the common 
and ordinary ſort of dreams, than to thoſe that are very clear and ſigni- 
icant, We frequently dream that we are in company with other men, 


ho 
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who af? and ſpeak like men. This adds the appearance of language and t 
rational action, to life and ſpontaneity. But that which will determine 2 t 
man, who conſiders this affair juſtly, and hath an eye always upon the a 
inertia of matter; to aſcribe all the ſcenes offered to us in our ſleep, to p 
the ſame cauſe, is, That matter is as little capable of ſpontaneity and life, ft 
as of reaſon itſelf, The impoſſibility of its ever becoming a ſelf-moving n 


ſubſtance, was that which we firſt diſcovered concerning it. And every thing 0 
that we hear or ſee in ſleep, is full of ſpontaneity and action; if not of cc 
reaſon. Let any one explain to me, how the particles of the ſenſory p 
could, of themſelves, and without external impulſe, repreſent an animal na 
purſuing us; a crawling ſerpent, or flying fowl. And the particles of the eq 
ſenſory, if any thing, mult do it; for it is that to which the ſoul is united, th 
and which communicates the impreſſions immediately to the ſoul. Let th 
him not tell me of mechaniſm, or chance here ; for it is abſurd to ſpeak to 
of them; upon the ſame account as it would be abſurd to aſcribe the m: 
real motions of the living creatures themſelves to theſe principles. It is the far 
ſpontaneous principle that we want, the neceſſity of which makes us alloy mc 
an immaterial Mover to every living thing. But farther ; if we have a tha 
viſion repreſented to us, where there are rational agents, or men; brute, rat 
or irrational creatures; together with a ſcene or ſyſtem of inanimate things ; 
as every repreſentation muſt have a place, or ſcene where it exiſts : we 


cannot ſay that inviſible Beings form and exhibit only the #wo firſt par- of 
ticulars, (the rational and ſpontaneous parts) and leave the ſoul itſelf, or feri 
chance, or mechaniſm, to form the inanimate parts, or, ſcene of ation. Ml tie 
All is, as it ſeems, the work of the ſame agent, and exhibited at once. WM +4 
Therefore I think it was extremely accurate in Ovid, to aſſign a third Ml i; o 
Deity, who ſhould repreſent immovable rocks, ſtanding foreſts, running MW und 


waters x mer 
| bath 

Ille in humum, ſaxumque, undamque, trabemque, perf 

Quæ que vacant animd, feliciter omnia tranſit. thei! 


And if we ſhould conſider the exhibiting of monſters, and things quite with- 2 
- out the verge of exiſtence, the difficulty of finding another cauſe for them «/# 
is not leſſened but increaſed, as they recede farther from the courſe of 
nature, and ſtated laws of mechaniſm : yet theſe are made the main ar- 
guments for chance. Thus we ſee the philoſophical conſideration of dreams N 


doth not ſo much regard, whether they are conſiſtent ſchemes, according W 7» 
to 
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to the courſe of nature, as tbe impoſſibility of their being phyſical produc- 
tions. There is enough in the moſt incoherent of our dreams, or even in 
a part of theſe, to ſhew that they are things quite above the powers of 
matter or mechaniſm. Nor is it philoſophical, I think, to ſeek for dif- 
ferent cauſes of the ſame kind of appearance, though the ſeveral inſtances 


may not be all alike. It is a maxim in philoſophy, when effects are all 
of one kind, though perhaps not equally perfe& in degree, that they pro- 


ceed all from the ſame kind of cauſe (). Artiſts equally good might produce 
pieces of work unequally perfect, for a thouſand reaſons that could be 
named. Often we ſee a. cauſe confeſſedly the ſame, produce effects not 
equally perfect, From this we would not infer, that ſome pieces were 
the effect of art, and others of chance, And often the nature of the 
thing produced doth not require ſo much skill to be employed. Thus 
to inſtance in the preſent caſe, from the ſame deſcription of Ovid ; we 
may conceive leſs art is neceſſary to his /hird Deity, to repreſent to the 
fancy | in ſleep, mountains, houſes, rivers ; than to the ſecond to exhibit the 
motions and ſpontaneity of animals, though mute: but that it is (till harder 
than either of thele for che firſt, to repreſent men ſpeaking and atting like 
rational creatures. 


XXXVII. As to what is urged,_that bodily diſtempers may be the cauſe 


of theſe repreſentations, enough hath been ſaid already (n). No man can 


ſeriouſly perſuade himſelf, whatever he may ſay, that the ſimple indiſpo- 
ſition of the brain, or any other part of the body; that is, a mere di/. 


arangement of material parts, can be a ſufficient cauſe, why a ſcene of viſion 
is obtruded on the ſoul, wliere there is life and reaſon : nor doth he real] 
underſtand himſelf when he ſays ſo. How, I pray, is it poſſible that the 


mere diſarangement of the parts of matter ſhould perform this ; when it 
hath been ſhewn abſolutely impoſſible, that any arangement of them ſhould 


perform ſuch an effect? But what ſtrange cauſes have men adopted into 
their philoſophy We could then be certain of nothing, if a def, the 


(1) E Hatun naturalium ejuſdeme | generis 1 fant 4357 wt defeenfus lapidis & lignt'ab eddem 
uuſe procedit, Ac. Introduct. ad ver. Phyſ. Lect. 8. Axiom. 6. Every body would allow that 


ſome dreams ate exhibited to the ſoul by inyifible Beings; but that others are the effect of ſome 
aher thing (they | know not what ) This, though, enough | to my purpoſe, is not enough in phi- 


oophy, I preſume, if tl the reaſoning, in this paragraph, js right; which therefore ale ta he 
weil conſidered. 


Rae in this; and (b) in the laſt, 
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utter negation of a cauſe, could perform things of ſuch a high natu re. ti is 
true, theſe viſions are ofteneſt (though not always) obtruded on the fincy, 
when the body labours under ſome previous diſorder : but let me ask; 
Is it not quite a different thing for theſe ſcenes of ſpontaneity and life 
to be effected furely by the diſorder, and to be exhibited to the ſoul only 
upon the occaſion of the diſorder ? Or is it © leſs contradictory, that they 
ſhould be produced withour a ſufficient cauſe, when the body, is indiſpoſed, 
than when it is otherwiſe? And what ſhall we ſay, when they are effected 
without any previous diſorder? Both order, and the want Y order, cannot 
be the cauſe. | JR | EE 


XXXVII. This, if duly attended to, will u ah us, that the indiſpo- 
ficion of the body can as little produce theſe viſions while we are awake, 
as while we fleep, or rather leſs ; ſo that an Objeor ſeems. to argue with 
more diſadvantage in bringing in this as a parallel caſe, to ſhew that our 
dreams proceed from a bodily diſtemper. But to apply the argument 
particularly: it follows from what has been faid, that if a man, under an 
indiſpoſition of body, from what cauſe ſoever it may ariſe, ſhould ce 
what other people about him do not fee, and cannot fee ; if the object 
ſeen is ſuch, as cannot be produced without a living ſpontaneous cauſe ; 
if he ſees it with fright and reluctancy, and if it gives him uneaſineſs and 
pain, ſo that the ſoul itſelf cannot be this cauſe 3 provided, I ſay, he 
ſces it fo, and ſuch, it follows from the reaſoning above, that a living in- 
telligent Cauſe as certainly tampers with his organ then, and makes theſe 
impreſſions upon it, and maintains them there, notwithſtanding the action 
of external objects upon it at the ſame time, as if the ſame thing hap- 
pened to him in his fleep only. If the thing ſeen be of that kind, and 
hath all the conditions requiſite to infer the concluſion concerning, a viſion 
ſeen in Nleep, the circumſtance of being, awake can make no alteration, nor 
change the neceſſity of the reaſons in the former caſe ; it only requires 
a greater degree of the ſame kind of power to be exerted : or rather 
the circumſtance of being awake makes the concluſion more evident and 
plain in this laſt caſe ; for then we have our memory unclouded, and all 
our former ideas and experience, to have recourſe to, whereby to dil. 
prove (as we might think) the reality of the objects offered, as exiſting 
ab extra ; and it is common for" perſons in fuch circumſtances, to reaſon 
conſiſtently enough about ſuch other matters, as have no relation to the 
thing in queſtion : whereas in fleep we are deprived of thoſe helps, by 

5 the 
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the nature of that indiſpoſition. Now, as it would require greater art and 


cunning, to impoſe on a man of judgment. and ſenſe, than to deceive an 


unexperienced infant: ſo in the circumſtance of being awake, it is evident 
more power muſt be exerted, and that leſs than the cauſe aſſigned could 
not produce the effect. Thus it is eaſily conceivable that theſe viſions 
might be offered to the ſoul, not only while we fleep, but while we are 
awake, (as the objection ſuppoſes) and not only while the body labours 
under ſome indiſpoſition, but while it labours under none: and that they 
may conſiſt of one particular object ſeen, and for a ſhort time; or of 
greater variety, and for a longer ſpace 3 ſo that theſe Beings could ty- 
rannize over the ſoul, and maintain their illuſions ſtubbornly, the body 
being no way previouſly indiſpoſed. And yet we call this madneſs. The 
words deſipere, delirare, inſanire, carry with them a ſort of 1 imputation on 
the ſoul itſelf, as if it fell into thoſe diſorders through ſome fault in its 
own conſtitution, The perſons ſo affected mect with contempt inſtead of 
pity : but who can promiſe himſelf immunity? As I ſaid above, he hath 
not rightly conſidered the affair, who thinks he could ſtand his ground, 


Sic temere in noſmet leggm ſancimus iniquam. 


The ſoul in itſelf is an uncompounded, ſimple ſubſtance, and hath no 
parts, and therefore properly no conſtitution, neither is it liable to any change 
or alteration in its own nature, (Sect. 3.) The inert matter of the body could 
never affect it thus. That could only limit its faculties farther and farther, 
or deaden its activity, (Sect. 4.) but not animate it after ſuch a zerrible man- 
ner. Hence there is no other way of accounting for its being affected in this 
manner, but by the cauſe I have already aſſigned; unleſs men would run 
up to the very firſt Cauſe for effecting the preſent phænomenon. See the 
argument in N* 2g, Let them chuſe. Thus theſe material ſenſories, to 
which, in the opinion of ſome, we owe the perfection of rational think- 
ing, ſubject the ſoul to terrible accidents (). 

5 e 26 ö XXXIX. But 


(] Some things only tranſiently hinted at in this paragraph, would carry one a great way 
n-ſpeaking intelligibly ooncerning the diſorders our reaſon is ſubjected to from ſome external cauſe ; 
but any man, 'who is not ſtifl bead-ffrong in aſctibing diſproportionate effects to certain imaginary 
powers in matter and mechaniſm, may from what is ſaid, reaſon conſiſtently concerning the ſeveral 
caſes that might be objected, without ſuffering. himſelf to be entangled with ſceptical arguments. 
There is indeed a great difference, and variety, in the ſeveral phanmena of reaſon diſturbed ; but 
miverſally, the ene could not be lodged in the foul itſelf; nor could the matter of the body 
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xxxIx. But fart, the "Grid From one of theſe ſtates to tlie 
other, ſeems almoſt to lie, I think, within the reach of our conception, 
It is matter of fact, and we need not be afraid of being deceiyed, when 
we allow it, that fome people 7i/e in their ſleep, and do certain actions; 
that they ſpeak, threaten, fall a fighting ; without being awakened with all 
the motion they give themſelves ; and that they are with difficulty brought 
ro themſelves again, even though their eyes are wide open. (See the Note 
(f), No g.) Now this can proceed from nothing elſe but a ſcene of 
viſion's being ſtrongly printed on the imagination, and obſtinately main- 
tained there, by ſome living intelligent Being, notwithſtanding that ex. 
ternal objects act upon the ſenſory at the ſame time. And if the power 
of ſuch a Being is unreſtrained, it will equally poſſeſs the fancy with theſe 
deluſive ſcenes, without waiting for the occaſion of ſleep to introduce 
them; and obtrude them forcibly upon the organ, amidſt the action of 
external objeAs. For it requires but a greater degree of the ſame power, 
to make delaſory impreſſions upon the ſenſory, while real external object 
are making !rue impreſſions upon it; than it would require to make the 
ſame impreſſions, while no other impreſſion from external objects is made 
upon it at the ſame time. If one is made to ſee in his ſleep a man pur- 
ſuing him with a drawn ſword ; there are certain proper vibrations excited 
in the optick nerves, or ſuch impreſſions made upon that part of the 
brain, on which the optic nerves act, as if theſe vibrations were excited 
in them. And if the ſame vibrations are more powerfully excited in the 
optic nerves, while the eyes are open, than thoſe excited by external ob- 
jects then acting, the man purſuing with the drawn ſword will till ap- 
pear, even though the eyes be open (o). And thus by eaſy ſteps we ſee, 

| that 
affe& it any other way than by deadening its activity, which, I think, is never the caſe in thek 
appearances. In ſhort, the diſorder of matter might make a man a ſtupid Ideor,. ſubject him to 
ſeep, apoplexy, or any thing approaching to its own nature; but could never be the cauſe of 
rage, diſtraction, phrenſy, unleſs it were employed as an inftrument by ſome other cauſe, i. e. it 
Cannot of itſelf be the cauſe of theſe diſorders of reaſon. If the inertia of matter infers any thing, it 
infers thus much. And all this together, conſidered equitably, vindicates the rational nature of the 


ſoul from depending on matter for its perſection, or any other way, than as it limits its faculties 
or may be made an inſtrument to diſturb it. 


(e Ariflotle, though in this whole affair he afligns a different cauſe from that here given; 
yet he deſcribes the formal manner, why ecftatic perſons (as he calls them) ſee what others do not, 
and cannot fee, nearly the ſame way: becauſe, to wit, the ordinary motions in the ſenſory ar 
| overcome, 
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Wat dreaming may degenerate into Poſſe Non; and that the cauſe and nature 
of both is the ſame, differing only in degree: for dreaming is but peſſeſ- 


fon in ſleep, from which we are relieved again when we awake, and ex- 


ternal objects begin to ſolicit the perceptivity through the ſenſes : but the 
other poſſeſſion is more ſtubborn, and not to be diſplaced fo eaſily. We 
may conceive, when ſuch» a Being is allowed the aſcendant over our ordi- 


nary ſenſations and ideas, it will keep up that power as long as poſſible. 


There is ſomewhere, I think, in Dr. Tillotſon's ſermons, a pious reflexion 
to this purpoſe, «+ That if our imaginations were let looſe upon us, we 
& ſhould be always under the moſt dreadful terrors, and frighted to dil- 
traction with the appearances of our own fancy: but that an over- 
« ruling Power reſtrains theſe effects.“ Now it is not eaſy to conceive 
what can be meant by not letting our imaginations looſe upon us, unleſs it be 
underſtood of reſtraining the power of theſe inviſible Beings, which would 
otherwiſe inceflantly diſtreſs the ſoul with ſuch unpleaſing ſights. If the 
matter of fact in the beginning of the paragraph, from which this tranſi- 
tion is made appear conceivable, ſhould be conteſted, or denied, though 
Lucretius himſelf vouches the like inſtances (p) ; yet taking it only as a bare 
poſſible ſuppoſition, contrived on purpoſe to argue from, the reaſoning on 
It as a ſuppoſition, . will be ſtill as intelligible, as if it were real; and the 
degenerating. of the one appearance into the other equally poſſible to our 
may of conception; which is all that is intended by it. For it is by no 


means pretended that this may be the ny way, by which ſeparate ſpirits 
may affect us in our preſent. ſtate. 


overcome, and drowned as it were, by foreign motions ; of which therefore theſe perſons Are - 


chiefly ſenſible. Tü 9" dus ixearudr Tproper, ale dri ut KOhouG Bu IoxAgrr, A opt» 
mores rd Ford wy PEACE ar And a little below of melancholic perſons, he ſays, 
'0% N MN mee, Ns To ci) (ob vehementiam) @rTy G reed iv5oxo' ei (he 
had been ſpeaking of ſuch as are $99vorvge:) ; the reaſon is——Aiz 71» cure d dug 
brd, 4 alis ö irhas xiiois, Which is as much as to ſay, the ſtrongeſt impreſſion predomi- 
ates. But what is wonderful here is, that 4ri/otle, believing there were i=5«rixo} and 19 ure, 
ſhould offer to account for this mechanically. He might as well have ſaid, that the reaſon in 


ratural philoſophy, why ſome men are rich, and others poor, is the different colour of theiv 


beard; ! 
0 Multi depugnant, gemiti/que doloribus edunt ; mnaunmaee - 


ix ad ſe redeunt, permoti corporis eftu. 
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XL. What is here ſaid with reſpect to the objects of fight, is eaſily ap· 
plicable to thoſe of hearing : theſe inviſible Beings have the ſame power 
over the ſenſe and organs of hearing, as they have oyer thoſe of ſeeing, 
In ſleep we as well hear words and ſentences ſpoken, as ſee objects of ſight 
repreſented ; and it is as conceivable how our dreams ſhould degenerate 
into poſſeſſion, in this reſpect, as in that. Therefore I ſhall venture far. 
ther to ſay, that ſome of thoſe relations of apparitions we meet with in 
Hiſtorians, whether the facts be true or falſe, have nothing inconſiſtent in 
the telling. For thoſe ſpirits may, upon ſome important occaſions, be 
licenſed ſo to affect the ſenſory, according to the exigency of the af. 
fair, that all the ſcene of viſion, which is then thought to have an ex. 
iſtence from without, may. be the effect of impreſſions made on the brain 
only. Thus, for inſtance, that apparition: mentioned before, which Ply 
tarch tells us was offered to Brutus, before he came over from Afia, and 
came again to him the night before the battel of Philippi; which is there 
deſcribed as a dreadful ſpefire, of a monſtrous and ugly appearante; and 
that noiſe which he heard as of one entering his tent; and theſe words it 
is faid to have ſpoke to him, I am, O Brutus, thy evil Genius; but 
« thou ſhalt ſee me again near Philippi (g); might all be but inward 
repreſentation upon the ſenſory : and any other perſon preſent might nei. 
ther have heard or ſeen any thing. However, this is ſuggeſted as pro. 
bable only, or eaſily conceivable, from what is ſaid above of the like 
ſpectres and viſions offered to us in our fleep ; and the eaſy tranſition 
there is, from making us ſee them in ſleep, to the making us ſee them 
while awake; and becauſe this is more conformable to our own expe- 
rience and to philoſophy, than the aſſuming condenſed bodies of air. Yet 
it is not meant as if there were any thing inconſiſtent even in that ſuppo- 
fition. Either of theſe ways is more conceivable, than that by which his 
friend Caſſius accounted for this viſion the next morning, when Brutus went 
and conſulred him upon it, from the notions of Epicurus, in which there is 


(q) Brutus was ſitting in his tent, muſing, and conſidering ſomething with * himſelf, when 
he thought he heard ſome body entring; and upon looking about he ſaw di g Ae 
iv ke v,, wer Tepsrare, abr: and aſking unconcernedly, What Being it was, 
God or man; and what it wanted with him? The ſpectre anſwered, 5 oe, I Bygre, dh 
-xex05 & l ws x. DATE xs. Es 5 | 


nothing 
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nothing intelligible, and ſome things contradictory (r): or the way that 
Hobbes hath accounted for it ſince, who makes cold produce dreams and vi- 
fons of | fear, without either reaſon or experience to fupport his aſſertion 3 
and for no other end, think, but to obviate this difficulty (5). For, as 
was argued juſt before, (Ne 35.) allowing that we ſaw terrifying and fearful 
objects only when we were cold, which yet is the moſt unſupported aſſer- 
tion imiginable.; is it not quite a different thing, that thoſe objects ſhould 
de exhibited to the ſoul, by a defigning intelligent Being, upon the oc- 
caſion of cold 3 and that they ſhould” be produced by cold, as an efficient 

| cauſe ? 


(r) "Am Þ ighges reeht et vv Keri, ker 70, Gm © s &, vc Eninipw Ayers 
het, cad weft rürer Ide ie dapipir Dus mis Toy BpIror, Hgairipes eres (tins) I Bygre, 
Mies, ds b rare ware Andes, i crap, x. J. As if the foul did not ſuſſer, what it 
thinks it ſuffers 3 or had not the ideas it hath. And afterwards he ſays, the foul of man 
hath in itſelf both the art, and materials, to make ſuch vitions; as if it acted, without know- 
ing it aGted ; or abſurdly laid a plot to terrify itſelf; as hath been argued before. Surely this 
rifon- was. but a bad inſtance to apply Epiazrus's notion to, and yet this is in part the notion 
that till obtains. It is that which Cicero falls in with, which was ſpoken to before ; fo 
that more needs not be ſaid of it. 213 | 
{:) „And ſince dreams are cauſed by the diſtemper of ſome of the inward parts of the 
« body divers diſtempers muſt needs cauſe different dreams. And hence it is that lying 
cj. Wh © cold breedeth dreams of fear, and raiſeth the thought and image of ſome fearful object 
We read of Marcus Brutus," &c.” Leviath. ch. 2. He makes Brutus to be ſleeping ; 
but Plutarch tells us, he had ſlept the firſt. part of the night, immediately after eating; and 
ike I tad riſen to digeſt ſomething in his own mind. So that it had the diſadvantage to Hobber's 
ion Wl heme of being a watizg wifon, and that without any previous diſtemper outward, or inward, 
em WH that we read of. But it is convenient ſometimes to wreſt a circumſtance. Dion alſo was ſit- 
pe- ing meditating and thoughtful, in the porch of his own houſe, when the ſpectre appeared 

o him. 
Te I ſhall give the relation of it in Pluarch's own words, ſince there is ſomething very 
Po. trange and remarkable in it. It happened while the Aſſaſſins were contriving his death, a little 
his WY tere he was cruelly murdered — Turi d ris incu; (fays the Author) Pure wnrras 
rent n Alon ue xa} vera ir, wir Yap os Tis dite xa Flo wives is ward!) 25g 
re ; N, e an de iaurer T1» dds da d, Yoo yoombrs ab Nerihy rigari T5; ccd, 
Axis, irs Herde rect, d Ju ννjEunν, 505 wir aal chern will ipundes Trying 
raaf r, cu I} Nαννννεν Twl The oxiar * ixtayi; -N Iris u TrgaPoeog ao paves, 
when Wl r T4; bug, nat duft Tw h aire k Tapapirur iro xa} TumxTHpiny, 
ore r Tao m,, Tor, xa} Iidurks pun Tx Aw d ô U ary ere gr Th ripag xf. 
was, i It was far from being Dien's character to be eaſily ſhaken and diſpirited; and his being in 
h WY fich dread leſt the viſion ſhould appear to him again, and his begging his friends, to re- 
win with him in the night-time, hath ſomething terrible in it. Men who do not fear- 
Eth, may yet /rar ſomething more than death itſelf. What is it that puts the ſoul in ſuch. 


an 
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cauſe ? Cold is but a mere want of ſome thing requiſite, retarding the 
briskneſs of the motions in our bodies. Heat would have been a more 


probable cauſe. Indeed, not the philoſophy of the Sceptick alone, but of the 
generality of men, is full of negative efficients! It would not, I think, be 2 
greater abſurdity, if we ſhould ſay that a horſe, if he be ſound, can but 
walk, or gallop at moſt : but if he be lame, it is not impoſſible, that he 


may ſometimes fly / For it ſeems equally abſurd, to ſuppoſe that our 
bodies, which when beſt diſpoſed can only be moved mechanically, ſhould, 
by their indiſpoſition, become the cauſe of life and ſpontaneity. 


XLI. As to the particular, Why theſe terrifying objects ſhould be frequently 
exhibited to the ſoul, when the body labours under Tome e 3. reaſons 


"Wa 
an age in theſe caſes? Or why ſhould they laber bee Mean ds 'Or 
not happen at the approach of natural death? Let one of thoſe men, who affect to call 
themſelves ſtrang ſpirits [ les efprits farts] ſuppoſe himſelf in Dion's place, and then think whe. 
ther he could be proof againſt terror from ſupernatural cau/es.. Did never a dream ſhake him, 
diveſt him of all his boaſted intrepidity and firmneſs of ſpirit? If ſo, he may draw) a conte 
quence from hence, how little the human foul could be a match for certain Cauſes that may be 
in the Univerſe. He hath not taken the juſt meaſure of his own courage, who thinks he 
could be a match for any thing; and yet he who reckons all terrors falſe and vai - ought to 
think himſelf a match for every thing. I own chance and atoms, or an \wnguided world f 
matter, is but an unpleaſing proſpect at beſt; and a man who was ſeriouſiy perſuaded of 
ſuch a world, would need no ordinary ſtock of courage on many occaſions; but in ſuch 
Ait, theſe Philoſophers begin to think of their Adverſary's arguments, and wiſh: at leat 
that they may be true, which ſhews they are not proof againſt be fart of their own' ſcheme, 
Bat there is ſomething more dreadful, than chance and | atoms till behind. In a word, there 
is a great difference between the fear of Death, and other kind of fears which the ſoul may 
feel, and is often ſubjeted to; and which all the fortitude of human courage: is not able to 
ſtand, let men boaſt as they will. Otherwiſe let them ſhew me how it is poſſible, that the 
ſoul may remain wn!errified even in a dream; or that it may not be placed in as weak and 
dejecting circumſtances while we are awake. A man may bravely. fight his Eemizs, and not 
be conquered even in death; but in the caſe we are ſpeaking of, there is no kind of Arm 
with which we could defend ourſelves, and our fright proceeds from ors ”_— avay in 
the power of me Being ſuperior to us. 

I know not how Mr. Hobbes would have accounted for this . if bs had tied his hype- 
theſis upon it. Dion was awake when this happened to him, and thinking on ſomething 
quite different from that which ſo ſuddenly ſurpriſed him. Theſe circumſtances, and the 
character of the man, far from having a weak or viſionary head, make it. difficult to find an 
cvaſion. No men in antiquity are leſs liable to the ſuſpicion of weakneſs and credulitv, than 
Brutus and Dion; or rather farther removed from thoſe follies, the Sceptic ſeems to complain 
of. Plutarch ſays they were "Ardþis epd wat Pre nou mpg. 01 apes Dt, wo 
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neither contradictory, nor improbable might be offered; which therefore, 
from the conſiderations in N* 35. take off the weight of this ſcruple. 
Theſe ſpirits may poſſibly be under a reſtraint, and wait only an oppor- 
tunity to gratify their enmity to us. Let us conſider the diſeaſe called 
the Incubus, or nigbt- mare, which many perſons are tormented with in 
their ſleep (t). It is generally accompanied with frightful, ghaſtly appari. 
tions, which are then obtruded on the imagination; ſo that the party is 
made to fancy that the diſtemper itſelf proceeds from their preſſing him 
down with a weight like to ſtifle him. And for this very reaſon, the 
Latins call this diſorder the Incubus; as if we ſhould ſay, ihe overwhelmer, 
or oppreſſor : and the Greek name, iq:aXlys, imports much the ſame thing. 
And this, I believe, is allowed to be a caſual diſtemper of the brain, by 
which the animal ſpirits are obſtructed. But now the bodily indiſpoſition 
here, and the diſagreeable viſion made to accompany it, are /wo very dif- 
ferent things : and as it would be abſurd to make the diſorder of the ma- 
terial organ the efficient cauſe of the apparitions that are exhibited along 
with it; for theſe are often ugly phantoms, which to fright us the more, ap- 
pear to have bad deſigns upon us, threaten us, wreſtle with us, get us 
down, all which infer a deſigning, intelligent cauſe : ſo, their being ex- 
hibited along with it, and adapted to it, ſhews us, I think, that theſe 
Beings wait for, and catch the opportunity of the indiſpoſition of the 
body, to repreſent at the ſame time ſomething terrifying alſo to the mind. 
Farther, we may obſerve, that the more pregnant inſtances, where people are 
ſubjected to illuſions of the fancy, and ſuch things as diſorder their ima- 
gination, generally happen after the brain hath been diſcompoſed with 
anger, fear, diſappointment, or other violent paſſions ; unqueſtionable examples 
of which might be given, if one needed to aſſign them: but they occur 
to every man's own obſervation. And it is, I think, becauſe the previous 
indiſpoſition generally gives an opportunity to theſe Beings to affect the 
imagination, that the diſorder of the brain ſtands in common diſcourſe, for 
this con/equent trouble; and that we reckon it the efficient cauſe of theſe 
viſions, having nothing readier to ſay. I ſhall venture to give an in- 
ſtance, which ſeems to confirm this, related both by Plutarch, in the life 


(t) See the word Ephialtes, in Mr. Chambers's Cychpedia, or New Difioary ; where an ac» 
count of a ſurprizing inſtance of this diſeaſe is given. Macrobius ſays of i. I hoc genere 
[ſemniorum ] ef iP1a Arm, quem publica perſualio quieſeentes opinatur invadere, & pondere ſus preſſg 
ac ſentientes gravare. .. In ſom. Scip, lib. 1. cap. 3. He means the ugly phantoms, which are 
made to accompany the pain felt. 
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of Antony, and App. Alexandrinus, in his hiſtory of the Syrian War, (if 
the latter may be reputed a different work.) Antony's army in their re. 
turn from Parthia, were in great ſcarcity of proviſions ; and among other 
roots and herbs, which their neceſſity forced them to have recourſe to, 
without knowing their natures, they eat of a certain poiſonous herb, after 
which they became delirious, with this particular kind of phrenſy, that, 
forgetting all other kind of buſineſs, they thought it of the laſt conſe. 
quence, to turn over, and dig up all the ſtones they could find in their 
march: and the Hiſtorians ſay, the whole field was filled with the ſoldiers, 
bowing down, digging up, and removing the ſtones (u). And in this occupation 
numbers of them miſerably periſhed, Now Thall, we. fay that. this, or any 
other herb, had a quality to poſſeſs their minds with this abſurd notion ? 
It is certain it could do nothing, beyond indiſpoſing their bodies, by a 
change of the parts of matter in them, Nor can this, or other like in- 
ſtances, I conceive, be accounted for, but by allowing that theſe Being; 
laid hold of the indiſpoſition, which the poiſon had wrought in their bo- 
dies, to occupy their minds with this ſtrange delirium. 


Theſe conſiderations, together with what was mentioned before, Ne 38, 
make it probable that ſuch Beings lay hold of the indiſpoſition of the 
body, to diſtreſs the ſoul, and inſult human reaſon, by occupying the 
imagination unnaturally: that the ſeveral kinds of tbe diſorders of reaſon 
(in which we ſuppoſe the ſoul itſelf to be diſtracted) are but the effect of 
this unnatural occupation, by ſpirits, who have not power enough to 
invade the quiet of the ſoul, till its organ be previouſly diſordered : that 
ſleep, whoſe firſt and greateſt effect it is to darken the region of memory, 
and all former impreſſions (v), is one of thoſe diforders which affords them 
moſt frequent opportunity, as recurring every night: that if it were not 
for the right diſpoſition of the organ at other LG and that the percep- 

tivity 
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(v) I have before obſerved in the Notes Ce) and (4) that Zucretizs was gravelled to ac- 
count how the memory ſhould be darkened, and yet a material ſaul be ſtill awake. He 
could not emp: and at laſt is forced to break the knot which he 
could not looſe. 
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tivity is regularly ſolicited and occupied by the natural action of external 

objects, they would never ceaſe to torment the foul : and that, even per- 
haps at certain other times, when the organ. is not indiſpoſed, the curb that 
reſtrains their power may be taken off, for reaſons that cannot be but good 
and wiſe z ſo that, notwithſtanding the preſence of real external objects 
acting on the ſenſory, they, may terrify the ſoul with unpleaſing ſights, 

viſible only to thoſe againſt whom they are thus let out; as the Poets tell 
us Pentbeus and Oreſtes were purſued by viſible furies, the one for ſacrilege, 
and the other for parricide (x). Upon the whole then, as there are ma- 
nifeſt contradiftions in any other account that can be given ; ſo there is 
in all this ſuch a degree of probability, as makes the mind reſt ſatisfied 
with the reaſonableneſs of the ſuppoſition, which is enough for taking off 
the objection in hand, according to the remark that was made No 35. 
Toe foul cannot have a diſorder lodged in itſelf, nor be ſubjett to any diſeaſe ; 
a man who conſiders the ſimple nature of it, will never affirm this: and 
when he farther conſiders the only remaining way in which matter can 
affect it, which is by deadening its activity and powers; he will ſcarce be 
able to hinder himſelf from aſſenting to theſe ſeveral particulars (y). Ir is 
certain zbeſe diſorders of reaſon appear after grief, love, or ſome other great 


diſappointment 


mums Cum jam deſtiterint ea ſenſibus uſurpari 
At reliquas tamen eſſe vias in mente patenteis, 
Qud poſſint eadem rerum fimulacra venire. 5 
| Lib. 4. ver. 971. 
I is ſtrange to conceive ſome paſſages left open in the ſoul, while the reſt are ſhut ; or how 
one part of a material ſoul ſhould be aſleep, and another awake. It ſeems the ſeveral parts 


V. of the ſoul relieve one another, Ry eee 


* Inde ſuis vicibus capiebant bina quietem : 
5 Cætera ſervabant, atque in flatione manebant. 
p- )] Emumenidum veluti demens videt agmina Pentheus 
ty Aut Agamemnonius ſcenis agitatus Oreftes, 
Armatam facibus matrem, & ſerpentibus atris. 
M» Cim fugit ; ultrici ſſue ſedent in limine dire. 


* Virg. /Eneid. lib. 4. 
* And again, though upon a different occaſion he expreſſes the ſame thought, ſaying 
Apparent dire facies, inimicaque NE 


Numina. 


Lib. 2. 
(y) The foul can admit of no diſeaſe from matter, as having no parts to be diſordered. It 
an ſuffer no alteration in its own ſubſtance, if that ſubſtance is not annihilated, as was ſhewn 
in Set. 3. And if it ſhould be contended, that a imple ſubſtance might be affected with diſ- 


L123 caſe, 
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diſappointment have diſcompoſed the brain. And why ſhould they appear 
then? When we conſider that Cauſe which is the power, [the mp. 
ver] in all mechanical motions, whether regular or diſordered ; there is 
no refuſing this concluſion concerning thefe Beings, without formally 
aſcribing the effect of diſordering our reaſon, to the very higheſt Being, a8 
has been ſaid before. If the blood, or any other fluid, or matter in the 
body, moving after a new and unwonted manner, were the ſole cauſe of 
this diſorder, (which indeed is impoſſible to be conceived, if we call to 
mind what was ſaid above, No 25.) the firſt Cauſe being the only mover 
in theſe motions, this abſurd and impious concluſion would' be un- 
avoidable. 

And then, if the ſimple nature of the ſoul can admit of no diſorder, 
or diſeaſe in its own conſtitution ; the power of medicine cannot be ſaid 
to cure it, as it cures the body: So that the inſinuation [mentem ſanari, 
corpus ut ægrum, cernimus,] is fallacious and equivocal in every reſpect; 
as was promiſed to be ſhewn in Ne, 11. of the laſt ſection. Would it not 
be abſurd to ſay, That the ſoul is mad every night, and that awaking in 
the morning cures it again of its pbrenſy? And yet there is as much reaſon 
to affirm this of dreaming, as of any other circumſtance it can be in. We 
are injurious in debaſing the nature of our ſouls all manner of ways. 
We would have the foul material: if it be not, yet we would aſcribe the 
perfection of rational thinking to matter: and if that cannot be granted, we 
would then have the ſoul capable of diſorder in its own conſtitution. But 
the ſeveral. particulars above, if ſeriouſly conſidered, ought to correct our 


eaſe, or diſorder, at leaſt by immaterial Beings, that would till allow thbe/e Beings to be the cauſe of 
the diſorder, out of a too eager deſire to ſhew that the ſoul might be capable of diſeaſe in its own 
nature. We would have the ſoul to grow up, to decay, to /lzep, to be mad, to be drunk : who ſees not 
that all theſe are ridiculous fancies too groſs to be entertained concerning a fimple, uncompounded ſab- 
france? If the ſoul were mad, or had.. the diſeaſe lodged in itſelf ; what could cure it again? 
The wirtze of herbs perhaps! Theſe could only effect a change in the diſpoſition of parts, 
which it hath not. It would therefore ſtill remain under this diſorder, which muſt be / 
fential (if I may fo expreſs it) to its ſimple. ſubſtance ;. and we. could not. conceive any alte. 
ration, rectification, or change wrought in it, but by the power of the Being who created it. 
Thus it would be incurable by the power of. ail fecond cauſes: and that very argument 
brought to prove that it is delirious and mad, to wit, that it may be cured again, ſhews plainly, 
as it appears to me, that the diſorder is not lodged in itſelf ;. ſince then it. would be incurable, 
And ſince dead matter could never affect it thus; there is u other cauſe left in the nature of 
things to produce this appearance, but that which I have aſſigned. It is a ſelf evident truth 
that, 3 a thing can admit of na change or alteration in its own nature, all change muſt be ex- 
ternal ta it. 
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prejudices. The argument may be reduced to a narrow compaſs. The 
inaltivity of matter infers the immateriality of an active living Being; 
the immateriality infers its ſimple and uncompounded nature; and its be- 
ing ſimple and uncompounded infers that it cannot be liable to any 
diſorder or diſeaſe in itſelf. The diſorder of matter can only hinder its 
activity; and if we ſhould ſay, it may be affected with diſorder or diſ- 
eaſe from immaterial. Beings, we incur the thing we would deny by this 
aſſertion. 


XLII. That this notion of our dreams degenerating into a waking 
poſſeſſion is not entirely new, we may ſee from thoſe Authors, who have 
written on this ſubject before. Whatever way a man accounts for theſe two 
phenomena, he will readily give the ſame ſolution for both; there being 
ſuch an affinity between them. Axiſtotle makes but a very little variation 
of general hy potheſis, to account for that Which he calls ecſtaſy; as 
hath been obſerved in Ne. 38. and in this he ſays men foreſee things 
to come, as well as thoſe whom he calls iv$voyegs., The place is re- 
markable. And Mr. Locke, after giving a definition of dreams in his 
way, adds And whether that which we call ecſtaſy, be not dream- 
« ing with the eyes open, I leave to be examined.“ (z) By which way 
of ſpeaking it is plain, he thought them nearly related. Hobbes ſuppoſes 
the ſame viſions may happen to us while waking, as ſleeping ; viz. in great 
diſtempers of the organs; and propoſes his ſolution of dreaming as in- 
cluding this particular caſe in it; of which below. And how explicite 
Lucretius is in this, hath been noticed above, N', 10. of the laſt, Et 
que res nobis vigilantibus obvia menteis terriſice. Indeed fright and terror 
is the general concomitant of theſe appearances ; for but few perſons, 
with Horace's Argive, are entertained then with gay fights, and pleaſing 


2) Having deſcribed ſenſation, remembrance, attention, he adds And dreaming itſelf 
« is, the having ideas (whilſt the outward ſenſes are ſtopped, ſo that they receive not outward ob. 
«* jects with their uſual quickneſs) in the mind, not ſuggeſted by any external objects, or 
* known occaſion ;* nor under any choice or conduct of the underſtanding at all. And whether 
that which we call extaſy, &c.” Let Ariſtotle's definition of a dream, that it is only the 
Pardo ma, as in No. 6. be remembered here; and it is as abſurd that the bare repreſentation, or 
things offered, ſhould be under the con or choice of the underſtanding, as it is that we ſhould 
fre what we pleaſe only, when we look out of our window to the neighbouring fields. As to 
de ſoul's own thoughts in dreaming, ſee N“. 6. and what is cited from 4ri/totle. The ſouj 
xaſons full as conſiſtently, as an unexperienced ſtranger would do, about new and unknown objects. 


objects, 
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objects. However Lucretius's fear was leſt the ſoul ſhould not be dead 
enough; and he propoſes his ſolution to cure that. Again, Ariſtotle would 
have us believe, that the illuſions obtruded on the imagination, while the 
perſon is feveriſh, ariſe from mechanical motions excited in the ſenſory, 
by telling us that the living creatures ſometimes ſeen then on the walls, 
are nothing but a few ſtrokes, or draughts, which bear a diſtant reſem. 
blance (a). But he ſhould have remembered, that we hear and fee thingy 
then, though all is dark and ſilent round us. We put ſome queſtions, 
and anſwer others, as if ſomebody was talking with us. But have ſounds 
their images to repreſent them, or are thoſe images viſible in the dark? 
Such circumſtances plainly ſhew a cauſe more powerful than a few ſtrokes 
on the wall of the chamber, dealing with the imagination. And in the 
former part of the paragraph, he aſſigns the like poor and unſatisfying 
reaſons for diſtractions ariſing from love, grief, fear, &c. From hence 
then it appears, I think, that if theſe Authors had accounted for this 
phænomenon by the agency of living inviſible Beings, they would have 
concluded that waking ſpectres were alſo. formed and repreſented by 
them; ſince they thought dreams, poſſeſſion or ecſtaſy, and apparitions, all 
- proceeded from the ſame cauſe, and were to be ſolved the ſame way. 


XLIII. As to what is urged next, that theſe ſpirits muſt be ignorant, 
abſurd, idle, weak, &c. otherwiſe our dreams would not be fo trifling 
and inconſiſtent ; a little conſideration will ſhew us, that they are not 
ſuch, and may yet repreſent our dreams as ſuch, Their knowledge ſure. 
ly is ſurprizingly great, with regard to our nature and conſtitution, 
They muſt underſtand, not only how ſpirit acts on matter, ſince they 
themſelves ſo act on our organs (b); but alſo how matter acts on ſpirit, 


ſince 


(a) An nu} re; Trirruorw iviors Paine, Y bs Toi; reges, Arb prigis Cppois' Tyre; wy 
papers eu. cap. 2. de Inſomn. 

(6) J have all along ſuppoſed, that impreſſions are firſt made on the ſenſory when we 
dream; and that the ſoul is made percipient of the repreſentations, by means of theſe impreſ- 
ſions ; juſt as it is of external objects, while we are awake, by like impreſſions. The reaſons 
for this are, f, the authority of zho/e Writers, whom I have cited on this ſubject, they all 
ſuppoſe motion and material action the cauſe of dreaming; and therefore that the organ is 
primarily affected. Aud then the manner of our reminiſcence of dreams: we remember them 
when awakened, by the help of thoſe impreſſions ; juſt as we do other things: a man's face, 
for inſtance, is the ſame way remembered in both caſes, and leaves the ſame impreſſions. 
Laſtly, that the ſoul ſhould be direAly affected by theſe ſpirits, and the impreſſions by which 

we 
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ſince they ſo affect theſe organs, that they affect the ſoul, in the man- 

ner by them deſigned. They muſt have an intuition of the ſecrets of 
material nature, to us inſcrutable in our preſent ſtate; and know the 
occult methods which the God of nature hath inſtituted, by which the 
nerves affect the ſenſory, and it affects the ſoul ; ſince they imitate theſe 

ſo well, that the natural objects themſelves could not produce the repre- 
ſentation more to the life. If we juſtly admire the ſubtilty of God's 
work 3 what may we think of imitating or copying it? Can this be the 
work of chance, or unintelligent mechaniſm ? I really think it is a ſpecies of 
Atheiſm to affirm it. The diviſibility of matter ſoon carries the fine 
operations of nature out of our view; becauſe we receive information, 

only through organs of the ſame matter. Ir is impoſſible therefore ſuch 

| organs ſhould help us to diſcover the nice workmanſhip and contexture of 
their own parts, or any thing in any other object below particles of a 
certain ſize in themſelves, No optical improvement will ever effect this. 
Such is the neceſſary imperfection of material organs: but the manner in 
which vegetation is performed; the whole theory of the animal ceconomy 3 
the ſecret ſprings of motion in our bodies; the imperceptible tremor of 
each little fibre; what ſhare it hath in producing the effect; and how it 
sto be otherwiſe ſtruck, that it may produce ſuch a variation from the 
common method, as beſt fuits the repreſentation they deſign, (infomuch 
that the very deviations, and monſtrous ugly things they repreſent, ſeem to 
ew moſt skill;) theſe things, I ſay, muſt lie open and pervious to their 


view ; ſince their perception of them doth not depend upon particles of 
MN, ay ſize, 


XLIV. Their power and knowledge doth not reach to the exciting of 
nce Wl viſion only; they affect the auditory nerves themſelves, or that part 

vhich thoſe nerves affect, ſo as to produce the ſame ſenſation in the ſoul, 
ro» Wand excite the ſame ideas in it, as if the words of that language which 


* we remember, reflected back by it on the ſenſory, recedes farther from our philoſophy, and 
afons nunner of conception, and the method of nature, which God hath inſtituted, which is the very 
y al reverſe of this. Vet if any ſhould contend, that this laſt method is the true one; it would 
in is nber heighten, than diminiſh the wonderful power and knowledge of theſe Beings, that they 
them Lad effect the ſame things, by a contrary method to that which the God of nature hath inſti- 
face, ed, and} more ſtrongly prove all that is inferred in this whole ſection. To grant that the 
Tons, ter of the ſenſory is not firſt and directiy acted upon, would be to afſert, 1 think, inſtead of de- 
hich Nd, an immaterial cauſe of dreams. 


we 2 ve 
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we underſtand, were audibly pronounced, to the hearing of by-ſtanders, 
This is a ſtrange appearance, and full of conviction ! It cannot ſeem to us to 
be the effect of ordinary power and knowledge, if we conſider the matter 
attentively, It is in this particular that reaſon itſelf is repreſented, and 
rational ideas conveyed ; which could not be done but by à rational Being, 
Articulate ſounds ſtand for ideas; and theſe conſiſtently put together are 
the effect of ratiocination. What cauſe but a rational one could do 
this? Moreover, it is not becauſe the ſame Beings could not do the ſame 
thing, in any other, or all other languages; for men of all languages 
hear zbeſe internal diſcourſes, each in his own, without an interpreter : but 
becauſe we could not underſtand another, Thus the &nowledge of lan- 
guages, which is accounted ſo high an accompliſhment among men, 
which coſts them ſo much pains, and conſumes ſo much of their time, 
though poſſeſſed by theſe Beings in perfection, coſts them no ſtudy ; nor 
is to be reckoned any part of their natural endowments; ſince by nature 
they do not ſtand in need of it (for ſeparate ſpirits do not communicate 
perceptions by articulate ſounds) but is as ſmall an acceſſory to thoſe 
perfections which are natural to them; as any thing we know can be to 
their knowledge. What fhall we ſay, when the ſoul is made to read ſe. 
veral coherent ſentences of a Book in a dream, which. is no more than 
ſome people really, not to ſay frequently, experience (c)? The ſoul cer. 


(c) I ſhall here give the obſervations of a late ingenious Author on this particular, from 
Speatator 487. concerning which I ſpoke ſomething No 17. above. But in dreams it i 
avornderful to obſerve, with what a ſprightlineſs and alacrity ſoe [the ſoul] exerts herſelf. The 
ſlow in ſpeech make unpremeditated harangues, or converſe readily in languages that they are but littl 
acquainted with, The grave abound in pleaſantries, the dull in repartees and points of wit. Ther: 
is not a more painful ation of the mind than invention; yet in dreams it works with that rſt 
and activity, that we are not ſenſible when the faculty is imployed. For inſtance, I believe even 
one fome time or other dreams, that he it reading papers, books, or letters; in which caſe the invan. 
tion prompts ſo readily, that the mind is impoſed upon, and miſtakes its own ſuggeſtions for the con- 
fofitions of another Although he is miſtaken, as to the efficient cauſe here; yet it is not to 
be ſuppoſed, that a perſon of ſuch candor would have written ſo, without experience of the 
things in which he inſtances. But if the example of No 7. on which the argument there pro 
ceeds, had been fo full and explicite, it would poſſibly have been ſuſpected, as contrived on pur- 
poſe. Therefore I have all along choſen to argue from caſes a little under the truth. The 
ſoul cquld not act in ſleep, and not be conſcious of its own action. And if what it is con 
ſcious of doing itſelf, be above what it could do while awake, ay ſpeaking readily in a lan- 
guage it is but little acquainted with, haranguing, &c. which is perhaps not impoſlible; I 
ſhould think even this could not be accounted for, without intereſting ſome ſuperior cauſe : ſince 
certainly its own natural powers cannot be rendered greater, or quicker in ſleep, than other 
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tainly doth. not lay theſe ſentences. in print, and then read them, as if it 
knew nothing of its own induſtry, and action (d). All Mr; Locke's 
reaſoning, againſt a man's thinking without being conſcious of any thought at 
all (in which it 1s ſtrange if he had any adverſary) may be applied di- 

rectly to this caſe. To be able to do this, it ought to be two diſtin? 
Agents, as has been ſaid before. And to make tbeſe books, and this writ- 
ten ſubjef?, the effect of chance, or of any cauſe working mechanically, 
is ſomething like Ennius's Annals being compiled by a fortuitous jumble of 
letters. To be reduced to ſay any thing like this, is a ſign that a man 
hath a bad cauſe, in hand; and can allow himſelf to ſay things, without 
being convinced of them; which is the worſt diſpoſition in, the world 


for 


(4) There was a particular objection raiſed againſt the argument in No 6. which becauſe it re- 
ſers to ſomething ſpoken of in this paragraph, I have reſerved to be conſidered here, as I promiſed 
in the Note (i). It is as follows. © Againſt your argument brought to prove that the ſoul 
1 itſelf cannot be the cauſe of troubleſome reprefentations in dreaming, there ſeems place for an 
* exception ; that by the force of its own imaginative power it can repreſent ſuch things to it 
« ſelf while awake ; as conver ing with others, being upon a precipice, recalling the mentory of 
« imminent danger, and the like ; which it can work up to cauſe troubleſome paſſions, ſuch 
* as fear and horrour ; Why then may it not be ſuppoſed, by the forte of imagination, which exerts 
e itjelf in ſleep, to do the ſame ? There is a memorable ſtory to this purpoſe, of a Gentleman 
« who in the time of ſnow rode over the Lake of Geneva ; and being told at his arrival 
* in the city, of the danger he was in, it made ſuch an impreſſion upon him, that he in- 
* ſtantly died. It is owned that in your forty fourth paragraph, there are ſome inſtances, 
* which it ſeems not eaſy to reduce to this ſuppoſition.” 

But with much ſubmiſſion, auben the ſoul repreſents to itſelf while ave are awake, abjecs of 
frar and horrour, it is conſcions that it doth this itſelf ; in ſleep it is quite otherwiſe : whence 
there is no parity to infer that it is equally active in both caſes. Wat the foul exerts its img. 
ginati ve power in ſleep, without knowing that it doth it, is the point in debate, and ought to be 
proved. The inſtance of the Gentleman who died upon reflecting on the danger he was in, ſeems quite 
different, and muſt be differently accounted for. Allowing this particular example to be literally 
true (ſince many ſuch ſtories are told) the reaſon of his ſudden death, feems to be the ſame, as 
when one dies with a ſudden exceſſive joy. There are two inſtances of this kind given by Livy, 
aſter the overthrow at Thraſimenus ; Two Mothers having heard that their , were killed in the 
battle, upon ſeeing them return ſaſe, dropt down dead with the ſudden exceſs of joy. [—Fe. 
ninarum præcipuꝰ & gaudia inſignia erant, & lufus. Unam in ipſ portd, foſpite filio, repente ob. 
lato, in cumſpectu tjus expiraſſe ferunt ; alteram, cui mors filit falsd nunciata erat, maſlam ſedenter 
demi, ad primum conſpe um redeuntis filit gaudio nimis exanimatam, lib. 22. cap. 7.) And accord. 
ingly ſome caution is to be uſed in acquainting perſons with unexpected news that are extremely 
good, or ly bad, left the bare relation of them ſhould prove fatal. The a= ado I 
ave for other to aſſign ; but it ſeems to be a ſudden and inſtantaneous effect, where there is 
room for working up the memory F paſt danger, to ge the m pie, fü of ler and kame, 

Mm as 
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for finding out truth. And ſuch conſiderations as theſe made me ſay, 
No 10. that the ſame kind of argument, that proves the material world. 


was made by 3 living, intelligent cauſe, proves alſo that our dreams are 
contrived, and repreſented to us by fuch a rage, 8 1 


XLV. Thus it by no means appears, that theſe Beings are ignorant, 
or weak; and from this it follows, that we cannot fay they are abſurd 
or contradiCtory though we cannot find out the reaſon of every inco- 
herent ſcene they preſent to the ſoul in ſleep. They may have the ſpight- 
ful deſign to endeavour to inſult and confound human reaſon by ſome of 
them. They cannot excite in us contradictory, or ſelf. deſtructivd ideas; 
for the wildeſt ideas in ſleep ate as conſiſtent and real ideas, becauſe 


23 the cbjeQtion ſuppoſes. If a man ſhould read a /etter, look upon a precipice, hear an-account of 


. the death of a friend, Ic. which ſhould have this fatal effect upon him; the foul would be 


in receiving theſe impreſſions which produce it. Perhaps the quickneſs of the furprize 
cauſes the ſoul ¶ mechanically, and neceſſarily] to make ſuch an fort on, or give ſuch a Hocl 
(if I may ſo expreſs it) to the animal ſpirits, as ſtops at once all the vital motions. Something 
like this ſeems to happen, though in a leſs degree, on ſeveral aber ſudden farprizes ; the body 
Garts, or is ſuddenly ſhaken with this gert or Hel, the heart palpitates ſor ſome time, and the 
pulſe beats quick ; all which it is impoſlible to prevent; the ſoul is paſſive or neceſſary in this caſe, 
and doth not work up the paſſions. And from this laſt particular we may conceive how the conlii- 
tution of the brain itſelf may be diſordered or ſhattered, (fo to ſpeak) and the exerciſe of reaſon 
be diſtarbed for ever afterwards ; as in many caſes we ſee it is, by ſudden, fear, love, gidf, 4, 
appointment, &c. concerning Which I have ſpoke No 41. 
In all theſe caſes then the ſoul i« ff afed upon, by ſome object which cauſes. thele fab. 
ſequent emotions, that prove fatal or hurtful ; but this cannot be applicable to ſhew that the ſoul 


may preſent. to itſelf painful and uneaſy objects in ſleep, without knowing that it doth ſo. 


It is here likewiſe f/f acted upon by ſome object from without; and the objection, when right: 
ly conſidered, ſeems rather to - confirm. than weaken the argument it is brought againſt. To 
ſay the force of imagination exerts aſelf i in ſleep without the conſciouſneſs of the ſoul, is to ſup- 
pole the foul unconſcious in its operations; in which caſe we may affirm or deny any thing concerning 
it at pleaſure z, or if in ſleep the imaginative power exerts itſelf, without the will and conſci- 
ouſneſs of the imagining Being [the ſoul] it muſt be a diſtin agent, inſtead of a faculty belong. 
ing to an agent. And not to be conſcious of one part of its own conſciouſneſs, at the ſame 
time preciſely that it is conſcious of another part of it, is altogether. abſurd, and deſtroys the 
evidence which ariſes from ſelf conſciouſneſs, as has been often ſaid. If the inſtances in this 
paragraph do not agree with the ſuppoſition in the objection, (as is candidly owned) why ſhould 
any other agree with it, where there is the ſame diſtintlon and diverſity of ronſciouneſs \ Y If the 
ſoul doth not form and | preſent to itſelf Rn: in a book, why ſhould it form and pre 
to itſelf, any other object ; in ſleep, in ding which it is conſcious of being Paſſive, and 
oſten involuntary ? But of all theſe particulars enough hath Le:n ſaid above. . 


6 actually 
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actually perceived, as the ſobereſt ideas we have while awake. But they 


may excite in us ideas inconſiſtent with the nature of external material 


objects; and therefore with the ideas theſe excite in us, deſigning to en- 
tangle and perplex our reaſon. However, it will no more follow from 
this, that the idea of a monſter, with one eye as large as a ſhield, 

many hands, and ſo tall that a tower might ſtand between his legs ; with 
as many other deviations from the preſent form and ſtature of a man's bo- 
dy, as we pleaſe to add ; it will no more follow, I fay, that ſuch an 


idea is contradictory, becauſe it is not the idea of an ordinary man; than 


that the idea of à man is eontradictory, becauſe it is nat the idea of ſuch 
a monſter.” Both ideas are equally real, though the objects of both do 
not equally exiſt ab extra. It would not be a Juſt inference, that the 
idea of a Negro is a contradictory idea, becauſe ir. is not the idea of a 
white man: and the other is no better. This objection from the contra- 
diftorineſs of our dreams, ſounds big at firſt, and ſeems very unpromiſing 
to be accounted for; and yet it hath nothing terrible in it but the bare 
ſound ; only we are too often ſurprized, and grant a thing through inat- 
tention, which we ſhould not. Nay farther; we may-obferve that there 
is no impoſſibility, why ſuch a monſter as is juſt now ſuppoſed, might 
not exiſt 2 parte nature, Whatever is conceivable, may be performed by fome 
power 3 and nothing is a mark of impoſſibility, but a ſelf . deſtructiveneſs 
in the idea; ſuch as, that a part may be bigger than the whole. And 
no Being can prompt us with ſuch" an idea, whether aſleep or awake. 
For it is at firſt impoſſible to the conception. If it were poſſible to con- 
ceive ſuch an idea, the object of it might be made to exiſt from without. 
Thus theſe powers may endeavour to confound human reaſon ſophiſti- 
cally, by ſurpriſing us through inattention, to allow that an object ſeen, 
inconſiſtent with another real object, is abſolutely inconſiſtent ; and to ren- 
der ſuſpected the foundations of evidence and certainty, by engaging us 
to conſent to falſe facts, and ànreal appear ances, in the unguarded hours 
of ſleep: But we may ſee through the artifice when we are awake; and 
it is our own fault if we take part with them then (e). 


XLVI. This 


.) It wil perhaps be faid that all this, concerning the invidious nature of theſe Beings, is 
only a ſuppoſition, But I anſwer, 1. It is not a,contradigtory ſuppoſition, / and therefore is ſuf- 
kicient to account for the poſſibility of the point objected to- 2. Ie is not n ſuppoſition, but as 


old as any thing whereof we have records. Plutarch tells us it was T6 æhsů ade Ad, that 
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XLVI. This imputation on the el nature of the ſoul, from the 
inconſiſtency of our dreams, will thus appear ſufficiently taken off, if 
what hath been ſaid in ſeveral parts above be here remembered. For, 
firſt, theſe ſcenes are only inconſiſtent, conſidered with reſpe& to ob- 
jects that really exiſt ; but not abſolutely contradiory, as has been ſhewn 
juſt before, Secondly, They are not the work of the ſoul itſelf, but 
involuntarily obtruded upon it; and it is as paſſive, and as much under 
neceſſity of beholding them, as of beholding the greateſt beauties in the 
creation. Thirdly, It hath been ſhewn not only convenient, but even ne- 
ceſſary, upon the account of the body, that the region of memory ſhould 
be covered up in ſleep, ſo that theſe objects, though fantaſtical, muſt 

appear real. Fourthly, The ſoul may be made to behold the like fan- 
taſtical objects, even while we are awake, and to take them for real. 
The objeftions ſeem to make it @ reproach an the ſoul, that any Being 
in nature ſhould be ſuperior to it, or able to impoſe upon, or terrify it. 
Why ſhould not Brutus, or Dion, have taken the viſions that were offered 
to. them for ſomething real ; ſince as real impreſſions were made on. the 
ſenſory to produce them, as if the objects had exiſted externally ? Theſe 
impreſſions are the marks. from which we infer the real external. exiſtence 
of any _ at any time. Let a man ſuppoſe that like i imaginary ſcenes 


many inſtances to ſhew that the word des, M by! the heb. e of antiquity, 
conſtantly infers this ſuppoſition ; and that from hence came the words ui and aA es, 
to expreſs a fortunate or unhappy man. I might give He/od's authority ; 1 


To: wiv derte den Ade port; Nis SANs, 
EAA, irie, 0axi; Or arparor. 


But, laſtly, 1 would beg leave to obſerve that this is not @ Gare ſuppoſition For as the exif- 
ence of ſuch: Beings in general, cannot be called a ſuppoſition, when it is proved by natural 
; ſo the diverſity of their natures cannot be called a ſuppoſition, when it is ſhewn by 
the diverſity of theſe phenomena. It is from the nature of the cd, that we come to know the 
nature of the cauſe in any caſe, Would it. not be abſurd to aſcribe hurtful effe#s to a beneficent 
and good cauſe ? and ſtill more abſurd to aſcribe theſe effects to the very firſt Cauſe? And yet there 
is a plain neceſſity of falling into this abſurdity, without allowing a cauſe of a different nature. 
Men do not conſider that by denying ſecondary and imperfe& cauſes, they load the very 
perſecteſt of Beings with all that is mean and wrworthy. The truth is, they have not been 
accuſtomed to think any cauſe at all neceſſary; and therefore reckon a man extremely unrea- 
OO ma Age woo: or of a different cauſe 
to produce an effect of quite an oppoſite nature, 
were 
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were offered to him, and then weigh the matter fairly with himſelf: if he 
thinks he could not be deceived, he muſt ſuppoſe himſelf to have ſome 
ſupernatural faculty of diſtinguiſhing, which men are not endued with. But 
allowing he ſhould not be impoſed upon, but know the objects ſeen to 
be only imaginary ; what would he think of ſuch a viſion that was thus 
offered to him? He muſt certainly conclude that ſome very extraordinary 
cauſe, produced it, and perhaps would then be no leſs terrified than if it were 
otherwiſe. And laſtly, what the ſoul itſelf does or thinks in ſleep, is much 
the ame with what it would do or think in like circumſtances, if we were 
awake. And indeed if a man will conſider the different accidents of this 
kind that happen to perſons both while aſleep and while awake, (and the 
latter perhaps without any previous diſorder of the body) he will conceive 
ir very poſſible, that our waking thoughts might be all as- inconſiſtent, as 
now our dreams are; and our thoughts in ſleep as conſiſtent as our thoughts 
are now by day, So incompetent a principle is the matter of the body, or 
the right diſpoſition of that matter, to aſcribe the perfection of rational thinking to! 
Mr. Locke, in a place taken notice of above (F), ſeems to charge this a, 
conſequent upon the aſſertion of ſome of his adverſaries ; and yet imme. 
diately after, I think, he makes it appear to be his own opinion. He 
ſays, „This I would willingly be fatisfied in, Whether the ſoul when it 
« thinks thus apart, and as it were ſeparate from the body, acts leſs 
« rationally than when conjointly with it, or no : if its ſeparate thoughts 
« are leſs rational, then Theſe Men muſt ſay that the Joul owes the per- 
« feftion of rational thinking to the body : if it does not, *tis a wonder that 
« our dreams ſhould be, for the moſt part, ſo frivolous and moe; * 
Here this abſ\ urdity is firſt made a conſequence of what Theſe Men ſay ; 

immediately it is ſurmiſed that the quality of our dreams ſhews this = 
ſurdity to be fact. This is really a ſtrange way of proceeding, to ſhuffle 
over the odiouſneſs of an infinuation upon others; and in caſe they ſhould 
diſown it, and that circumſtance from which he would infer it, (viz. that 
the foul thinks without being conſcious of it) to endeavour to prove it, 
by an appearance, which he has ready at hand. Theſe Men deny that 
the ſoul thinks leſs or more rationally, without being conſcious of it; and 
therefore any conſequence of ſuch a poſition : but who is it here that ap- 
peals to the frivolou/neſs and irrationality of our Dreams to ſhew, that the 
ſoul owes the perfection of rational thinking to the body? Mr, Locke 


(f) SeQ. 4. Ne 21. Note (9). 
ſhould 
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ſhould Hl told us what were his own ſentiments of this affair; and, 
if it were an abſurdity, ſhewn us how it was to be avoided ; but firk 
to endeayour to turn it over upon his adverſaries, as ſomething very un- 
| Juſtjfiable, which therefore ſhewed the abſurdity of their opinion, and then 
to endeavour to prove it, was altoyether ſingular. Here he ſuppoſes that 
the ſoul itſelf produces all it bears and ſees in leep, that it thinks apart 
and ſeparately at that time, and exerts the utmoſt perfection it is capable 
of, when deſtitute of the help of the body. How _ and unaccurate 
a repreſentation of the appearance is this 
This phznomenon of leep and dreaming therefore, which hath been 
made” uſe of to exalt the nature of matter, and depreſs the perfection 
of the ſoul, rightly conſidered ſhews the very contrary. It is upon the 
account of the body that the activity of the ſoul is reſtrained, that the 
region of memory is covered up, and by the means of the body that the 
ſoul is liable to be impoſed upon. The oppoſition of appearances ob- 
ſervable in this ſtate, (of fatigue and activity, of inſenſibility and life, at 
the ſame time) cannot fail to ſhew us the oppoſite natures of the two 
conſtituent. parts of our compoſition. If this oppoſition of appearances had 
been leſs, or our conſtitution more perfect, perhaps we could not have 
obſerved theſe different natures with ſo much eaſe and certainty. If all 
had been a Hank of thought and conſciouſneſs in fleep, the ſoul would 
have ſeemed to be of the ſame nature with the body : if there had been 
1⁰ difference of thought and conſciouſneſs then and at other times, the 
body would have appeared to be of the ſame nature with the ſoul; nor 
could the thinking principle have been ſo diſtinguiſhable, There are 6 
many uſeful and inſtructive appearances belonging to this phænomenon, that 
I am ſure a curious, fair Enquirer would not wiſh it removed out of 
nature.. Whatever the Sceptick may ſay, he ſeeks to deny, diminiſh, ot 
pervert every circumſtance relating to it. How uncomfortable would it be 
to lie down in a. temporary ſtate of non-exiſtence! How delightful is it 
to think that -there is a world of ſpirits 3 ; that we are ſurrounded with 
intelligent living Beings, rather than in a lonely, unconſcious Univerſe, 6 
wilderneſs of matter ! It is a pledge given us of immortality itſelf, and that 
we ſhall not be extinguiſhed all at once, nor cut off from exiſtence. 
It is true, we are ſometimes inſulted with painful illuſions: but we are 
at other times gratified by more friendly Powers. It is pleaſant to think 
that infinite Goodneſs rules over all; this is a rational ſecurity, Were there 


no other thing, the diſcovery itſelf is worth all the pain we ſuffer, This ap- 
pearans 
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pearance is offered to us as a counter-part to dead matter. I cannot 
repeat it too often, Every thing is beſt as God hath ordered it. Nothing 
ſo ordered is void of inſtruction. Who that is rationat would che to 
be without theſe intimations of an after-exiſtence ? But to return and ſhew 
other reaſons, why the ſcenes offered may be wild and incoherent. 

XLVII. The indi/poftion. of the body may hinder the perfeſtion and 
conſiſtency of the ſchemes deſigned. For, ſince theſe Beings immediately 
affect the organ, and by it the ſoul; ſome indiſpoſitions of the | 
muſt indiſpoſe it for their deſigns, and marr the conſiſtency of their 
ſchemes. We ſee an indiſpoſed organ often hinders real external objects 
from raiſing the ſame ſenſations in the ſoul. Some indiſpoſitions of the head 
ſo affect the eyes, that the perſpective of all objects is much | marred ; the 
images are diſtorted, or the objects are thrown off to a great diſtance, 
or they ſeem to dance and wheel round, though the outward impreſſions 
are the ſame as at other times, And hence, more probably the confuſion of 
dreams after eating; than a not- dreaming, as Ariſtotle ſays. When the natu- 
ul method of perception may be thus vitiated; we may warrantably ſay, 
the like muſt happen to the impreſſions made by any other cauſe. The 
rapid motion of the blood in a fever muſt of courſe diſturb ſuch re- 
preſentations; as the moving of water ſhatters the images it would other- 
wiſe repreſent entire (g). Sick mens dreams are proverbially wild. Ho- 
race compares a poem. to them, where no part is of a piece with the 


(z) Tt is worth ones while to conſider the following explication of this particular from 
frifotle, which is no leſs applicable here, than to- his hypotheſis 3 and which therefore I ſhall 
tanſcribe at large. Qs (ſays he) f i dh, tz hebe xi rig, ard wir de Qrarrres tide 
„ * 672 0 eit pin, du ge u d- radu, 45. Oar νονẽ,-,t 3 . ig ip %, 
* ee o xa} bs 15 eee, a paaren, x8) al due aus, a1 
aN N TAY GT pd THY, 074 pri VT0 en ven 795 wupywing. xiyo ia, ap 
tute ard d rtrafαννHα @acyorT x6 4 Jus, xa} THR WAN, xa) eb i vw bun, . 
kr veg AAN Ne, xa TYTTEC, xe} ow nivor,. cap. 2. De inſomn. Ser here Ne 33. above. 
As this is remarkable, I ſhall give a tranſlation of it for the ſake of thoſe who may not 
underſtand the original. © As any liquor (ſays the Author) if it be jumbled, ſametimes repre- - 
ſents no imrage at all, and ſometimes repreſents the image diſtorted, and different from what it 
ſhould be ; but if the liquor be undiſturbed, the image appears plain and conſpicuous: fo in 
leep, the Qurra/oware and impreſſions ſometimes . diſappear altogether, when the ſoreſaid mo- 


tions are ſtrong ; and ſometimes the wi/fons are miſ-thaped and monſtrous, and the appearances 


wt lender, and weakly impreſſed; as happens to metancholick and /erueri/h perſons, or thoſe - 
who are drunk. 8 / 


reſt. 
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reſt (6). Ia the morning, when the indiſpoſition that cauſes a confuſion 
in che brain, is well near worn off, our dreams begin to be more clear 
and intelligible; as the ſame Author obſerves, and our experience con. 
firms (5). And theſe conſiderations not only anſwer the preſent difficulty, 
but explain another, in ſhewing that all che arguments for our dreams 
being mechanical, agree well enough with the preſent concluſion. What 
is' mechanical will bear to be explained bis way but what is. ſpontane. 
ous, living; rational, will never endure to be explained mechanically, A. 
gain, they may at other times offer to the imagination ſuch wild and 
frightful figures, as they know muſt" naturally terrify the foul ; which 
ſeems probable from: the frightfu! appearances that are made to accom. 
pany the diſeaſe called the Incubus, ſpoken of before. Beſides, as there 
may be a contrariety among themſelves in their inclinations and deſigns, 
ſo they may induſtriouſly marr each other's repreſentations, and impede the 
effects of each other's power: for there may be emulation and oppoſi- 
tion among them, according to the difference of their natures, and extent 
of their power. Now, according to the obſervation in No 35. ſince the 
fundamental truth is certain; it is enough to take off the preſent diff - 
culty, that there is u open- abſurdity in theſe ſuppoſitions: not to ſay that 
there is a great deal of probability in them all. 6 | 


XLVIII. A; to what is ſaid of the abſurdity of ſuppoſing ſuch Beings 
buſied in ſuggeſting imaginary ſcenes to brute animals; it is replied that, 
ſtrictly ſpeaking, this is bus a. ſuppoſition, and nothing that we can be certain of, 
If any one was to go about to prove it, he could not poſſibly do more than 
make it probable. The point is thus. We men have ſcenes of viſion obtruded 
on the ſoul in fleep, where there is life, action, nay and reaſon too : the 
ſoul is unconcerned in the production of theſe: therefore we conclude that 
a living cauſe produces theſe viſions, and offers them to the perceptivity, a 
capacity in which we are paſſive and neceſſary. Now ſome beaſts give 


This is 


ſigns, by the motions of their bodies in fleep, that their perceprivity is ſte ac 
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not vacant then, and that's all (c): for ſurely they do not tell us ſo. 
Whence we ſuppoſa, (with probability indeed) that they have objefts alſo 
preſented to hem. And from this. again we conclude, ſuppoſing cheſe 
objects ars ſuch. as could! not be produced wihau a deſigning cauſe, and 
char! they are forced don their ,perceptivity,: as we know the caſe is 
with us z chey mult be produced by ſuch à cauſe. Here the conclufion is 
fot. more certain, than be maſter of fab wut Jeads to it: and as certain 
ti muſt be. Tbis certainty is not ſo as when we make the con- 
| Wl cuGon wich reſpect to ourſelves 1 for then we infer from our own con- 
aaa and etpenience but ia this caſe from probability! only,: and from 
anjecture in part. A And in this there is no apparent abſurdity. As to the 
reaſons (ſup 4 00 all that is deſired) be ſuperior Beings ſhould be 


oed in chis J d&&bp Patioh ; it is ho veceſfat/ to "he c6ticlufi Otte. to 
e prtend to Know, or aſſign chem. Yet. it could not be ſhewn to be an 
x — or even any thing unphiloſophical, if one ſhould ſay they 
WI be:confined'by-an overiraling Powery'20 act under ſuch limitations, or 
- a fuck ſubjedts'; 10 chat ſome of them triay" de tied don to luce the 
ut 
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a be forced to act in ſuch a groveling: ſphere z to accomm their re- 
preſenteſtions to the eapacity of a or ſwine” More might be faid ; a 
— EE HIRE BEET ara wakes oa) canoe 


r, an ordinary degradation, t Beings af uche reach“ facu 
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give WW This is ſo: but when he fy; oi Beil r de huet tus ben, hat thad they fly te 
ty d the ſacred groves, Ic. it ſeems rather « pelt ende imme. 
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not. that the ff cauſe ſubmits his infinite power, to perform the ſpontaneouo motion of brute 
. K as much as of men; as hath been ſhewn in the ſecond ſettion above; and that he 
N n vouchſafes 
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XILIx. T he laſt belts 1. mention, is an inGinualicng thet our 
dreams are no more than'the thoughts and buſineſs of the day recurring: or which 
it may be [ſuppoſed the ſoul itſelf ſome way or other reſumes, without 
the interpoſition of © fuck» a cauſe as is here aſſigned- Mf. Locke! lays, 

The dreams of ſleeping men are, as I take it, all made up of the wa: 
« king man's ideas, thoogh for the moſt part oddly put together (m)." 
Lucretius ſays only fer# and pierumque (n). It is true when Dionyſiui dreams 
that one of his captains killed him, and therefore puts him to death as 
a er- m Om uy of a ee wich (ec e ee de y__u_ a 
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405 pie he 7 e, an ene in of em, in ately by his om 
tz n. For where "ceaſes. to guide the lower creatures, infling, that is, his 
Fe ror, — 'all the end; of Life and Being. However contemptibly we 


may 'treat them in our philoþhy, they” ue u Herr of his' creativn; and inmidare. cave, We 
may farther obſerve with reſpe&/to, the dreaming ,of brutes, that Hry/forle allows the appearance, 
but makes it a reaſon why! our drearas are not ent py God. Hal- ; Ares Ones I ird wa 
Tay a {Sur N rom, NN an 45 A 2 „ N yi vert rr ve dui 
e poorer 8 ug Por Funiina, 6 * Iii. Where it i 18, I think] very remarkable, that the 
nature of tie ſarprizing appearance made it otherwiſe probable, that our dreams were ſliggele 
by ſome intelligent efficient; had not. this particular hindred him from concluding ſo; but as they 
are accounted for here it; hath" no weight. The diſtinction Sir vf due, GAA 1 Seis is an 
aſſected way of ſpeaking 3 our dreams are truly Augen, in the proper ſenſe of the word. Ns 
ture is 9% in right philoſophy ; but «a fatal of neceſſary conſtitution of nature (if that be not con- 
tradictory] is not ſo much as u. He hath elſewhere another reaſon why our dreams are 
not ſent by God ; becauſe they are caly dr eme, and of regie, that have true and 
fignificant dreams (ſee his Book t ths x«9" dee, fe] Put unddubtedly, if 2 por mar 
hath a true, ſignificant dream, RAE e gr REL us we'd ES Af Ano 
had dreamed it. 
(m) Book 2. cap. 1. ſect. 17. 
13 . * 
(n) Bp fo? Ad e . 8 ; 

In fomnis eadem plerumgue videmur obire : 1 

Caufidici cauſas agere, & componere leges : 

Induperatores pugnare, ac prerlia obire: © 

Nantæ contraftum cum wentis cernere bellum : 

Nos agere hoc autem, oc. 


24:31 
It ſeems he himſelf wrote over again his Book, De rerum natura in his ſleep. Farther on, le 
ſays, ſometimes after the publick ſoows, e e e the theatrical perſor- 
8 „ | | 


Lib. 4. from ver: 959 to 982. 
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Matter and Meghanyn, not ths, ruft of this Appearance. 275 
ſuſpicious, bloody. tyrant ().. But, notwithſtanding this; it argues much 
inattention to be able to ſuppoſe, that, the force put upon the ſoul, in 
ſuch a ſcene, was the work of the p ſoul itſelf: or that the ſpontaneity, 
life and. deſign, in ſuch a, yifion;,was, not the work of a living, deſigning 
cauſe. Or, though, we could ſome. way or other imagine, that Caligula 
fancied, he was to 'be aſſumed to a ſhare of the government of the Uni. 
verſe 3 and therefore, dreamed before his death, that Jupiter | kicked him 
down from his throne (p), the ſame exception is to be made to it, But 
was, it ever before i in Aſtyages's waking thoughts, or of a piece with them, 
is 20 aidolwy Thx. Ivyargs Opal, apmehor, that 10ut of his Daughter there grew 
; Vine, which oper ſpaded all Aja Or. again, that ſhe diſcharged ſuch a 
quantity, of urine, as. mage a general inundation in it? Or when Lucullus 
dreamed, that one -Autolycus deſired, to ſpeak with him, .a name be, had 
never heard, of before, and whoſe hiſtory he. learned only next morning 
from the inhabitants, of the place; can it be ſaid that any of his waking 
thoughts had. ſuggeſted. chis to him? We are placed in circumſtances every 
night, and ſee chings, Which. ſor the newneſs. and. ſtrangeneſs, of them, we 
are ſurprized;, how they could: enter Our fancy. r This obfervation of Mr. 
Logke's. is ſo far from being exact, that if he had made juſt ibe contrary 
obſervation, it would, have been equally true: which is remarkable enough 
in a man of his accuracy and judgment. Now, our natural curioſity: 
ſhould rather have prompted. ps, I think, to ſearch out the cauſe of theſe 
new and ftrange viſions : allowing that the, ſqul, might ſome way or Other, 
unknowing to itſelf, turn over all objects in Deep, formerly familiar to 
it; nay and terrify irſelf with; ſome of them, Or if our, curioſity had not 
led us to examine the foreign ſort of dreams, but rather to enquire into 
the nature of the other kind, yet how could the ſoul, upon Mr. Locke's own 
principles, form to itſelf i in fleep a ſgene of our waking actions and thoughts, 
and the man be ſtill ignorant of it, without being two diſtinct perſons ? 
And ſince they are the thoughts and actions of us rational Beings, 
could they be introduced to the ſoul again, but by ſome rational and 
intelligent cauſe? If a Lawyer, to take one of Lucretius's inſtances, anſwers the 
objections of the rn party in his ſleep, and if he made theſe objections 


(0) Plutarch fays of — Mares X rum Tiny Than pore UF" ITY, A ee 0 
Tons a, Leber rr 785 bryrs oQarTHY % dg ar ines Ke etfuds zl d- 
Wwy, 756 01s: Tarn; 1 Tov UTvay ar Fegoryeropuryns. He thought, he himſelf could not have 


had ſuch a dream, unleſs Mar has had really plotted win him to take arm his lis, 
() (Vid, Sueton. in Calig.) 


Nn2 | againſt 


296 I Eſtey on the'Phaninition of "Dreaming, -. 
agalnſt himſelf; ſhould he not be as" conſcicus that he made them, 25 
chat be made the anſwers to them? If bhections are made, the efficiency 
of 2 rational intelligent cauſe is intereſted, from tlie nature of the inſtance: 
and if the perſon himſelf anſwers the objections, the foul:reaſons 'forne. 
times in ſleep, or bath. ideas uniler thi conducr of the under ſtanding * — 

ii menos 053 io Nl er Demut, dene xt 


I.. That theſe ſeparate Agents ſhould fometimes' repreſent to us fan 
tay and knoum objects, and immediately after fomething' new and range, 
hath nothing inconſiftent in it; it is really rather an argument for, than 
an objeZion againſt the concluſion here made. If alf out dreams were 
of one fort," more might be alledged than can be, as things now are. 
One may farther ſay, if theſe Beings ſuir the "viſions they offer us, to 
out prefehfon, age, tinipltxioh, Fuſine/?; they fut them alſo to our paſſions, wil 
habits,” vice. Men have been ſometimes in danger of killing a real friend, 
inſtead” of an” imaginary” enemy. Lacretius tells us maculating dreams ac- 
company” youth (). The couetour,' revengeful, laſtivions, have thus Gppor- 
cunities/thrown\ in their way, of indulging their vicious itelinatioas, 
withouo reſtraint: from men, of human laws. © And it id in this! reſpect 
we: are moſt expoſed to the power and cunting of theſe Beings. We 
ought” then to keep our bodies: regular, and our minds pure, that we 
may not afford them a handle. Democrims adviſes" to pray, that only 
good and propitious viſtons may be fbfnded td us in bur Neep out of thoſe 
forvirous Flms and fimulacrs, which conſtantly riſe from chte furfates of 
material things, and float up and down in the air (, Bat h it not 
wonderful what a man can pray to, wh believes there is no otfier” thing 
beſides matter z- neither God nor Spirit? It is natural for ſuch a creature as 
man to pray,- when he is in want, fear, diſtreſs; nay, F think it is im- 
poſſible not to pray at ſuch times; but it is ſhocking to prüy to chance, 
ii ee Sad he dio mogtonat Hin zd goats ine þ 
. Tan gallus att fitte prints ini % ee e | 
eee $RU ee eee onda od cd 4 7 
Converinnt fomelacre. foris,) & corpore f N 
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of Deifidemony ; as Pletarth obſerves in the following part of the ſentence} Ache, r. 49, xa" 
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II. we may next did nder er we elutons of this [appearaince;, 


given by thoſe who taught the materiality of the ſoul : and after what 
hath been ſaid juft now, ups no conſideration can better ſhe w us tbe urceſt 
fity of aſſigning a' living intelligent cauſe for it, than to review the wild and 
unſupported wings theſe men have Aid to explain it, Without the help- 
of ſuch à eauſe. This is the chief Veen and ſubjeck of Burretius's 40h 
Book De rerum nataya ; in the firſt part of Wich he etideavours, in his 
om way, to ſdew the manner by which" external objects act upon tile 
ſenſes, and produce” perckption in the mind; refolving to ſhew bew this 
s applicable alſo to the perception excited in us in our dreams. He 
ſuppoſe® that from the furfices-of all material things there are continu» 
ally fly ing off thin membranes, pellicles, or ſimilar ſurfaces (). Theſe 
he calls ſimulacra, membrana, cortex, Migia Colours themſelves he makes 
to be thin coloured pellicles, inceffint]y iſſuing from che coloured body, 
and tincturing whateyer they. fall upon with their dyn die (z). Such 
tenues, conſimilcque formarum- effigia cannot be obſerved ſingly, he ſays; 
but by their nen flux a number of them may, eſpecially from a. 

a W 

(s) Ne apo inpam 1 ce. ad hag rev. 
Attinet, efſe ea que rerum fimulacra VKCARS ; n 

Que quaſ membrane ſummo de corpore rerum 
- Direpte wolitant ultro- citrigue per aura: 

Argus cadm nobis vigilantibus db via menttis 
Terrificant. 3 ,atque in ſomnis, cim ſepe figuras 

Contuimur miras, fimulacrique luce carentum. 

Dico- igitur rerum .ofligias, tenut/que figuras 
Mittier ab rebus, fummo de corpore earum; , . | 

Que quaſi membrana, wel. cortex nominitanda 112 

Lud ſpeciem, ac formam fimilem gerit gius imago, 
Quojuſeunque cluet de corpure faſa. waggri, 
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x Ver. 34 6 


ee e Ver. 46. 


One might aſk here by the by, Wund end pine wee after oy bodies wers 
bent or buried ? The funky of the cw yr Will ſhould have appeared! 


(t) Verim de ſuumis iim pus ſche clren, Gs 
Ver. 72. 
ſpeculum. 
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—— 31 but that upon wood, ſtone, Sc. they are ſhivered and 
broken (vy. Hitherto this is not much amiſs; at leaſt there is fancy 
and poetical imagination in it; only he ſeems to be under ſome diffi- 
culty when he would prove that there are thin ſurfaces thrown off by 
bodies, becauſe [ gra{poppers. and ſerpents caſt their, exuvie at certain times 
of the year ; and [becauſe fmoak, vapour, flame, riſe from bodies ( x), 
Beſides). he is not aware that, if thele, pellicles fly, off in the dark, (for 
it is then we ſee. them. i in dreams) colours. and objects,. muſt be ſeen as 
much, and as well-in the dark, as in the light; and if they fly off inceſ- 
fantly, they muſt be equally viſible to us while awake as while we ſleep. But 
chen this is not enough, that theſe ſimilar ſunſaces are inceſſantly emitted from 
all bodies; but farther many ſimulgara rerum ate ſpontancouſly generated, 
which do not riſe from any body, theſe are till. floating up and down 
in the air; ſtill changing; and by odd combinations and encounter, 
make op che. Spe, of Giants, eee. 1 ail 1 no vin 
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At cum, ſplendida que' cumſtant, 8 
Densague ; ut rr Nr Arne 
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(*] Princijio, quoniam — in as Bey 
Corpora res multe ; partim diffuſa ſolut? ; 
Robora ſeu fumum mittunt ; igni/que vapjorem; 
Et partim contexta magit, condensaque ; ut aim 
Cum weteres ponunt tunicas eftate cicade ; 
Et wituli cim membranas de corpore' fummo © 
Naſeentes mittunt ; & item cum lubrica ſerpent 
Exuit in Pini, weftem : — 
Hec quoniam fiunt 3 tenujs quogue debet image 
Ab rebus mitti, ſummo, de corpore eorume + oo 
Ver. 52. 
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Matter: and." Mechatiiſm. not. the cauſe of this Appearance. 279 
than we ſee ſtrange figures and ſhapes in the clouds (5), Farther on 
he explains this particular, that theſe ſimulacra ſometimes ſpontaneouſly 
exiſt, and ſometimes ariſing in parts, from the bodies of real living 
creaturegy/ they happen to encounter in the air, and produce monſtrous 
compounds between them; as the ſurfaces ariſing from the bodies of a 
man and a horſe, by ſticking together make up the ſimulacrum of a 
rontaur (z) / And thus he hath göt a fund of theſe frigbiſul appearances, 
fit for any purpoſe in which he pleaſes to employ them. Then he pro- 
ceeds to account for viſion, and the appeatances of ſpecula, ingeniouſly 
enough from theſe principles (a). But his ſubject goes not on ſo ſmooth- 
ly with him, when he comes | to. ſounds, He is aware that in dreams 
we hear ſounds, voice and ſpeech, as well as ſee images, and moving 
figures 3 and ſince. voice and found have a corporeal nature to impel the 
ſenſe, which truth he proves, becauſe ſome- words hurt the throat while 
pil N ON: he > pens on wy Reader's n to dub 
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| |! Quercungue ab rebus rerum fimulacta retedunt 
Sit ctiam que ſponte ſud gignuntur, & ipſa; | 
& Conftituuntur in hoc. carlo, qui dicitur atr ; 
Que multis formate modis ſablimd feruntur 3 
Nec ſpeciem mutare ſuam liquentia ceſſant ; 
Ee quojuſque modi firmarum wertere in ora. 
Uf nubeis facilt interdum concreſcere in alto 
| ben 1. $33) Y£R Ver. 130. 0 


(=) Omne genus quoniam paſſim fimulacra feruntur 
Partim ſponte fud quæ fiunt atre in iſo ; 
Partim que variis ab rebus cungue recedunt : 

Et que confeftunt ex borum fa&a figuris. 

Nam cert? ex vive Centauri non fit imago, 
Nulla fuit quoniam talis natura animalis. 
Verùm ubi equi argus hominis corvenit imago 
Hereſeit facile catempls 

5 wo Ver. 740. 

(a) Nunc age cur ultra ſpeculum vidratur imago, &c. 

OV Ver. 270 

(5) Scilicet expletis quague janua raditur ori: 
Rauca vis; & iter lædit, qua vox it in aura. 

1 | Ver. 535. 
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poſe that ſounds) may have their cortitrs and -membraner: alſo plravinghita 
to ſanoy as well a che can (having thus ſet his imagination at work) how 
the images and qpactres »of words and ſentenges, may hover up and down 
in the air, till de fall afleep, and then . upon him 
in dreams, 93 mom Sni ws ed $3 26.2020 mi D⁰να,˖ꝗ].m 
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4 111. Theſe fonndarions being ld, * . the ſalution of dream- 
ing which h now an eaſy affair: for theſe ſpeftres and /immiacys of cor- 
poreal: things, conſtantly emitted from them, and floating up and down 
in che alt; eme and aſſault che ſoul in cep (ch. And as for thimers's 
and Other mn tro repreſentations,” theſe he had prepared beforchand, (ver. 
230 og.) ll this is well enough, if he had but taken care td tell 
bs; how'theſe Piilacra,' ſuch fendey' pellicles, get in whole and entire to 
the Breaſt; or heart, which he makes the ſeat of che ſoul, as hath: before 
been Gbſetved “i for he allows) they ure ſhatteled. when they fall upon 
any rugged, uneven ſurface : and in giving the difference between ſounds 
and images, he ſays, though. a.ſgund may get Whale and entice through 
any chink, or crany, yet en image or faul arne 'CAnagk 5: but muſt be 
ruined and broken, if it hath not room to enter all at once (4). But 
leaving many inconſiſtencies untouthed 3 let us take notice of the ſhifts 
Lucretius is put to, in accounting firſt, how theſe cortices of bodies ſhould 7 
have motion and life; and OR how. they ſhould att with . deſign, reaſon, G 
and intelligence. Here he cannot fo much as allege his efficient cauſe, n 
chance ; for all this muſt be done in an inſtant-i--there-1s*not-an ** of k 
time, wherein theſe 3 2 dance about, and 
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Matter and Mechaniſm mt th tauſe of thii Apfuarante 
till at length they caſually form the viſion to be preſented to the. ſoul, 


As to the firſt ; how theſe fluctuating films of bodies ſhould have life 
and action, fo as to Wr en dance Finn 


Brac hiagur in numerum jaftare, & tetera membra s + 
Non 1 ut in n facere hoc eie image. 
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He ſays this is not wonderful ; ; kor it is not the ſame image that per- 


forms this : but that there are as many different images, as we fancy there 
are different poſtures of the ſame image » that when one of theſe exuvie 
of bodies hath appeared, and repreſented one poſture, it is deſtroyed, and 
another different: one comes, and repreſents the ſecond poſture, which 


we till fancy to be the firſt ; and juſt ſo, a third caſe, or thin beet of 
matter appears in a third poſture, Cc. | | 8 


Non mirum et  fimulacra 1 N : 
Nippe ubi prima perit, alidque eſt altera naea 

Endo ſtatu ; prior bec geſtum mutiſſſe videtur. 
Ibid. 


LY 1 ( TH | | 
Groves men FREY will be angry: with we for « runferibing dees abt 
ties: and it would not, I own, be excuſable, if it were not to ſhew what 


kind of philoſophy hath been N rather r = N of ſe- 
parate n acknowledge, © f 


= 


; ot forte animas PEI reamur 

Effugere ; aut umbras inter wives wolitare : | $40 

Neve * 0 8 _—_ mortem » poſſe ue Sc. ja 
. > e , g Ver. 41. - 


— 


2 


For, as appears Roc what was lately aid, al this i is the doftine of Demo- 
critus (9) And certainly; no _—_ could ſo well demonſtrate to us the folly 


Vn — Tow bs = 4, ahem 
Anno xpre;, dsa xa} axojjou; air , What Ariſtotle ſubſtitutes inſtead of this, is his own 
ſolution 3 where, if we conſult the place, we ſhall ſee no leſs egregious trifling. ** Becauſe the 
* air is not rulted wich wind in the night-time, the us ijces have more effet, and the dreams 
are fitter ta be divined from !” 
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of attempting to account for this various, wonderful, living appearance 
{fo to ſpeak) as femarking upon abſurd. fictions. And, to fave the 
trouble of repeating it - often, let me _ obſerve, that the Authors of all 
the other hypotheſes would be as ridiculous, if they were as minute. They 
ſay ſome general thing or other; but dare not offer to apply their ſo- 
lutions to any one inſtance. As to the ſecond difficulty, Why theſe empty 
ſheets of matter ſhould act with reaſon and intelligence, inſtead of pretend. 
ing to ſolve it, he turns another way, to ask queſtions concerning it, ſuch 
15 Whether we may not re War ey wait the nod of the will * 


Anne voluntatem adfram' fi lac: 'entur 125 
E. fimul ac ae nobis ocrurrit image 3 


10 1 * J . Ver 762. 3 N 


Or, when 5 WER fog theamkcal CFE ia we are not 
to think, that theſe cortices are —_ __ {or Bn art g 


Sw ˙· 9 2 


Scilica arie . Ae E dota vegan, 
| Noflurno facere ut poſſint in tempore ludos? 


Let any one in this place reflect on the neceſſity that forced Lucretius to 
make theſe extraordinary ſuppoſitions. And then let me ask a Sceptick; who 
has ever ſo little ingenuity left, if it be not a ſtrange attempt to account 
for life and reaſon mechanically. To mention only one thing more; 
he crowns all, in his accounting for ſpontaneous motion, and volition, by 
theſe ſurfaces. He ſays, the ſurface of walking (I know no better Engl 
word for it). beats upon the ſonl, excites _ will oy in it; and 
ſo protrudes the r corporeal bulk. a 


Nunc qui fas, uti paſſus Ap queamus, 
Cum wvolumus, wemmnmmm 
Et que res tantum hoc oneris protrudere noſtri 
Corporis inſubrit, dicam : tu percipe difta. 
Dico animo noſtro primùm ſimulacra meandi 
Accedere, atque animum oa ut Ane NN 
Inde voluntas 8 


Ver. Bs. ay 
LIII. Others, 


Matter N a wunde /e of Ibis W 48 * 
ne- Va cls 19970 νν n Hunt han lr { 


LIIK Others, to ode theſe abſurditles, have ſought the REY of this 
appearance, from the mechaniſm of the body only. Mr. Hobbes endes 
vours to account för it thus chap. 2. of his! Lebialban, concerning the 
imagination. e When a body: is once in motion, it moveth (unleſs ſorne- 
« thing elſe Rinder ie) &ernally'; and whatſbever Hindereth it, cannot in 
« [an inſtant,” bet in time, and dy degrees, quite extinguiſh it! and as we 
« ſee in the water, though'the wind ceaſt, che waves give not over rolling 
for a long tiche Ader; ſo allo ic happeneth'1 in that motion, which is made 
« in the internal parts of 4 man, then when he ſees, dreams, Oc. For 
& after the object is removed; or the eyes ſbut, we ſtill retam an finage 
« of the thing ſeed, though more 6bſcufe than when we fee it. 
So again in chap 45; he ſays, And the motion made dy this preſſure, 
continuing after the object which cauſed it is removed, is what we call 
imagination, and memory: and (in ſteep, and fornetimes i in great diſtem- 
« pers of ibe organe, by ſickneſs, or violence) a dream. Thus he makes 
dreaming to be the Preſfitye made in Ibe organ, continuing, or repeated in 
ſleep. © Bat this is fo” ſhamefully - -poor and ubſatisfying” a cayfe of this 
appearance, that it * for nothing; and it is altnoſt loſs of time to 
ſtay to ſhew the lameneſs of it. Every thing ſaid, is as eaſily denied as 
5 affirmed, and with a hundred times more probability. How comes this 
vo motion to be begun again, after it hath heen ſtopped, by ſo. many inter- 
8 vening, various, otitrary motions ?' Though a moving body without ex · 
0 | ternal impediment, will always move on; this does not prove that it will 
— move on through all the impediments it can meet with : or that it will 
ae up a motion once extinguiſhed, and that after ſo long an interrup- 
iſ tion, There 'is no circumſtance common to a body moving in vacuo, 
nd (of which this axiom is true) and the internal parts of a man 's body. A 
pendulum moving freely, will not move half a night; why ſhoald the 
internal parts of a man's body, crowded, obſtructed, move the wHold night ? 
nay, why' ſhould they move moſt freely in the mörning d It had been alto- 
gether as <atisfatory' to have ſdid, that a tennis ball, when # motion is in- 
preſſed" upon it by a racket, and then deſtroyed by the contrary force of 
another racket, will, when that contrary force is ſpent, begin and con- 
tinue the firſt impreſſed motion: or that a harpſicord, when a tune is firſt 
played upon it, and then a dozen of other tunes, will, when the motion 
of theta all is ſtopped, begin the firſt tune of itſelf again. Beſides, ac- 
cording to this account, either the laſt impreſſed motion ſhould be firſt re- 

Oo 2 newed, 
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newed, after we fall aſleep, and we ſhould dream over the day- objects retro- 
grade; or all the waking motions ſhould be renewed in order, and we ſhould do 
every thing twice over or the frongeſt only ſhould be renewed. But this is 
ridiculous, and contrary to fact. We ſee. things in ſleep that have not 
been in our waking, thoughts for many days, or years before, perhaps 
never. And what can be ſaid of theſe from this ſolution? Or perhaps 
we ſee ſomething in a dream, that is familiar to us 4 and immediately after a 
| thing, that we never thought on before: hy are theſe joined together? or 
how. can a motion be continued, that is begun only for the firſt time ? 
This is ſo unperforming. an hypotheſis, that it anſwers for nothing. He 
brings in cold, as has been obſerved above, to breed dreams of fear; and 
heat, thoſe, of anger. Why doth; he not apply this hypotheſis of his, to 
account for Brums's viſion? Or if that was too hand, for, Calpurnia's the 
night before Ceſar was killed? Or at leaſt for ſome common inſtance? 
Every Hypothefis- Maker makes a trial of his hypatheſis, to ſhew how well 
it does. Laſtly, If we hear ſome kind of ſounds long, they will conti- 
nue in the ears it is true, for ſome time after, while we are awake; 
but are broken off immediately in 1 7 which is 9 8 8 Mr. 

Hobbes's obſervation, 2 4 get 
Lv. 1 is to be remarked, that this Author hath given ſome dreams 4 
bigher original. In the fortieth chapter of this Book he writes thus. 
«« The father of the faithful, and firſt in the kingdom of God by covenant 
ce was Abraham. For with him was the covenant firſt made ; wherein he 
« obliged himſelf, and his ſeed after him, to acknowledge and obey the 
« commands of God; not only ſuch as he could take notice of, (as 
« moral laws) by the light of nature; but alſo ſuch as God ſhould is 
« 4 ſpecial manner deliver to him by dreams and viſions.” And, hay- 
ing in a few words infiſted, that there was no need of a particular con- 
tract, to add force to the obligation of moral laws, he continues 
« And therefore the covenant which Abraham. made with God, was to 
ce take for the commandment of God, that which in the name of God, 
« was commanded him in a dream or viſion ; and to deliver it to his 
« family, and cauſe them to obſerve the ſame.” All that can be ſaid to 
this, I think, is, that he who wrote thus, ſhould not have advanced ſuch 
an hypotheſis, far ſolving the appearance of dreaming, in a mechanical 
way. Were theſe dreams the motions only of external objects impreſſed on 
the ſenſes, and continued after the objes themſelves were gone? A monitor) 
dream 


— 
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dream or viſion, as to the natural manner of its production, is ſo like ano- 
ther dream which is not monitory, that it is ſtrange any one ſhould aſſign 
ſuch oppoſite cauſes, for effects every way alike, except in relation to cer- 
tain events which are to follow. Nor is it leſs ſurprizing, that, 
after what he has written in many places, he ſhould ſtill conclude with 
ſo much aſſurance, and ſo little. argument, that the foul of man, all ſpi- 


nits, and God infinite in all perſections, are but material things (as 


hath been obſerved above.) This is but a poor Amy = thy jog of 
the ſchools which he compleing of. 


LV. This lat ſolurion of ai ie enden from FO ANY and fo 


little different from it, that the ſame confiderations ſhew them both to 


be quite foreign to the purpoſe. Ariſtotle ſays, that the objects of ſenſe 
produce ſenſation in every one of the organs; and that this fenſation, 
or perception [ D remains in the organs, not only while the objects 
act, but after they are gone (5); illuſtrating his account, with the ex- 
amples of thoſe, who by Tong looking on the ſun,” ſee nothing when 


they turn away their eyes, d ru, tra vrodray ane iv: ref Jer, 


ard r Qurds, and of thoſe, who by looking long on any colour, ſee all 
objects of that colour; and of thoſe who think every thing moves, after 
having long looked on running water (g). It were to be wiſhed, by this 
ſolution of his, that he had tried to explain any common inſtance of dream- 
ing, ſuch as that of the man with the ſword, purſuing, and threatening 


n & ics d , nal mis tra, bn Tar aol do MG IT Xs 
pale r* Yay eder, 9 hag ai e, yr d ν,Etſ ai νονο g 76 Yodpercy 
it ard, w det, © hd iroxdeyu i re ar e, d ν Tr a i νννν xd Gone) 
Nren. 2. A. cap. 2. 

(g) After which he obſerves that violent funds render men thick of hearivg ; and that feng 
ſcents, acting long on the organ, blunt the quickneſs of that ſenſe afterward ; yiowra und r 
prya her N d eee err xa} aro THY ig x0p0v 6 py Jored)nu* xat in}. roy dh. 
But all this is only going about with little diſtant fimilitudes, and begging men not to be 
ver difficult to be perſuaded : a common ſhift when men would account for ſome great thing, 
dom unſatisfying principles. Lucretius is remarkable for this art through his whole book; a 
ſmall reſemblence, which rather doth not contradict, than confirm, ſerves for a proof with him. 
Yet, I know not how, he came to venture to be ſo particular in this caſe : charmed, I ſuppoſe, with 
the poetical imagination ; and therefore heappears fo ridiculouſly abſurd : but, as has been ſaid, if 
«Ger Authors had offered to apply their ſolutions minutely to particular caſes, we ſhould have 
en abundance of as filly and ridiculous ſuppoſitions, EIN make the trial — 
damples. 
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us; or that he had taken notice of that diverſity of conſciouſneſs,” that is 
in the rational part of the Sarracus; dr of that ſpontaneity, which is in 
the animate part of it (fee Ne 2g.) ſo different from what the ſoul itſelf 
thinks and does, as he himſelf obſerves; or chat he had explained how 
ſuch” force and vislence is uſed upon the ſoul, by his remainder of -exter. 
nal. inpreſſioni, which ſhould ſeem familiar to it. Surely we may fay that 
cheſe wibtions, 'exEited in the viſory nerves; by the ſun, or colors, or 
the. rumniag Ele, are now quite ſtopped, when we ſee all other ob- 
jects again, as we ſaw them before; and therefore that it muſt be ſo à 
fortiori, with reſpe& to other objects, which do not make ſuch ſtrong 
impteſſions. Beſides: ſuch a congfuſian as remains even 'during'the time they 
laſt, could never be the cauſt of that diſtin: viſon we have in ſleep; 
nor therefore any 72mainder of motipn the cauſe of diſtin? perreption then, 
Nor could we deduce” the infinite vuriety of dreams, from this aniform, 
mechanical cauſe. Nothing new could then ever be offered to the ſoul in 
ſleep; all being the remains of familiar waking impreſſions. Could ordi- 
nary common objects, occaſion the appearance of objects we never faw 
before ? With the leave of ſo great a man, would it be at all more 
abſurd to ſay, that the Padow of Coriſeus's body (b), which only moves 
as his body moves, may become a living intelligent agent; than to ſay, 
that the imprefſions made by Coriſcus's actions on the ſenſory while awake, 
may perform other ſtontaneous,” rational ations, of which Coriſcus himſelf ne- 
ver gave a copy? TLucretius's ſimulacra are more entertaining; nor really 
are they leſs ſatisfactory than this dry notion. When a ſchool-boy aſks his 
Maſter ſomething, that happens to be too hard for them both; th: 
Maſter pretends to give him a reafon, and the boy is put off, thinking 
he is not yet advanced enough to underſtand ſuch deep things: but 
the Maſter hath not that ſatisfaction in his own mind, which ariſes from 
knowing the caſe, and his having made another underſtand i it. So, I think, 
it is with Democritus, Epicurus, Ariſtotle, and their ſeveral followers: what- 
ever” theſe men faid to amuſe others, they had not. the AY to believe 
themſelves. | 


1v1. Before we leave this ſubject of our dreams, le * is one circum- 
ſtance more to be obſerved in them, wonderful enough; which might 
be of uſe to us, if we could enter more into the nature of it. I ſhall 


(+) De inſomniis, cap. 2. 


I only 
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only endeavour to expreſs the appearance itſelf, and take notice of a 


truth, which ſeems naturally to follow from it: perhaps ſome other hand 
may not diſdain to purſue it. It is this: In our ſleep perſons and objefts 

are frequently preſented to us, with che zewneſs of which we are no way 
furpriſed, becauſe we ſeem to know them. They are repreſented as known 
and familiar objects, and we allow; them to be ſuch, being acquainted 
with them at firſt ſight z though we know not how, nor where, ſuch fa- 
miliarity was contracted : for on awaking, we wonder how we thought 
we knew them, or. entered ſo eaſily into their deſigns and buſineſs. We 
frequently think we come into a company, where we ſeem to know what 
we came for, and what is every one's part of the buſineſs. in hand: or 
we are all of a ſudden engaged in circumſtances, and a courſe of action, 
which appears to us to be the conſequence of former action, which ve 
readily own we have been concerned in; A man imagines he is in dan- 
ger or trouble, becauſe he did ſuch things formerly, of which he ſeems 
to know himſelf guilty : he is ſtung with grief and remorſe for crimes he 
allows he hath perpetrated years before; or he is praiſed for great and 


"© WW virtuous actions, of the merit of which he ſeems ſecretly conſcious. In a 
5 Wl word, there is this notable difference between what we ſee while awake, and 
wat we ſee in ſleep; that if we ſee any thing new while awake, we know 
" that it is new to us, and find. that difficulty and uneaſineſs in us, which at- 


tends ignorance and unacquaintance : but oftentimes it happens, though we 
! Wit a thing for the firſt time only in ſleep, yet we do not think it zew 
5 to us, but familiar, and not new. This, I believe, will be found to be. 

wery one's experience, and an ordinary qualification of our ſleeping 
thoughts. Any one will be ſurpriſed when he obſerves that zhis knowledge, 
yhich the ſoul is prompted with in dreams, of the perſons and objects then 
offered to it, vaniſhes as ſoon as the ſenſes are opened, and external objects 
begin to act through them; as if the recovering our former experience of 
tne things in real life, darkened and chaſed away the tber; or as if theſe 
mo were inconſiſtent together. 


LVII. I ſhall venture to give an inſtance or two of this kind of dreams, 
0 help the better to explain what I mean, the exactneſs in the relation of 
hich may be depended, on: or, it is the ſame thing if we ſuppoſe them 
naginary examples, made to be reaſoned from; provided there be nothing 
probable or prodigious in them: if it were poſſible for any inſtance in this 
only ſubject 
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288 A Fay on the 'Phanomenon of Dreaming, or 
ſubject could be ſuch (i). A perſon dreams, for inſtance, that he hath lived 
for a conſiderable time in a ſtate of marriage with a certain woman, 


who had been dead many years before; and though he knows not the be. 
ginning of this affair, or how it came about, yet he allows it to be ſo, re 


members ſome circumſtances of their paſt life together, and ſeems to know [ 
the ſituation of their circumſtances at preſent, as if he had been led into it ' 
from the experience of ſome years. Again, another hath this ſcene: preſented I 
to him in his ſleep. He fancies 4 perſon reads 10 bim tertain ſentences out . 


of a book, and that neither the perſon reading, nor the ſubject read, are un. 
known to him, but that he is familiarly acquainted. with both; inſomuch 
that he knows befarchand, what the other is to read to him, and the de. 
ſign of the writer: and hath his remarks ready to offer upon it, as if he h 
had peruſed this viſſonary Author long ſince. And upon-awaking; he re. i 
members ſome of the words read to him, and ſomething of what he had to MW =» 
obſerve concerning it: but the ſcene gradually diſappears and the more Ml * 
he ſeeks to recover his own fleeping arguments, and the other's reaſons, fl , 
by the help of his waking memory, the more they are darkned by that very ti 
endeavour. One under this diſappointment will be vexed that he did not I ben 
dream on; or that any thing ſhould diſturb him, while he is endeavouring I «lc 
to catch the ſhy remains of his viſion, or, if poſſible, to replace himſelf I K: 
in the ſame ſtate of conſciouſneſs. Here is a whole ſcene (or ſmall con- yy 
fiſtent ſyſtem) of inſtantaneous knowledge, which might be concerning 150 
any one aſſignable ſubject, as well as another, (for the prompting us with WM & t. 
a ready familiarity with any knowable ſubject, without our own pains in I neck 
acquiring it by the ordinary methods, is the only difficulty in the appear. dan 
ance) and which might have been continued, I think, to op length, by - 
the ſame Power that began' it (i). * 

kind 

into ! 

the co 
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i) Lucian ſays,. E. 4 woe ta brad, jay dr, FabvpbesTeT 010] ** Huge, Cie 
ſays, Nihii e magnum ſomnianti, as above. 

(+) I beg leave here to endeavour to take off a 3 objeklion againſt * preceding pan 
of this Eſſay, but urged Chiefly againſt the ſubject of theſe two laſt paragraphs. It is ſaid, © The 
& ſolution I have given, and eſpecially what I mention in this place, makes dreams mem 
« enchantment and Roficrucian-work, which it is abſurd to admit into philoſophy and amore 
* natural appearances ; and that upon this account, we ſee Men have always choſen to explail 
the phznomenon another way.” But with much ſubmiſſion, I deſire thoſe who make ti 
objection, to review the appearance itſelf once again; and then let them fay, Whether I hart 
mjſrepreſented it: whether it is not really what may be called enchantment and Roficrucis 
avrk in itſelf, and abſtrading from any ſolution ; and whether this enchantment be not a . 
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v1. This ; is the . And it — inexplicable to our be. 
| ſent philoſophy. The objects of ſenſe, to ſpeak. only of theſe, leave an 
| impreſſion upon the organ by acting: this the ſoul applies to, and con- 
ſults, when it would conſider the objects themſelves, now abſent. When 
they af? again, if the firſt impreſſion be not quite worn out, they re- 
touch and ſtrengthen itz and the ſoul becomes percipient, not of a new 
impreſſion, | but of an impreſſion renewed : for the laſt impreſſion is per- 
ceived congruous to, or coincident with the firſt, if I may ſo ſpeak. Hence 


the 


and real phanomenen, actually exhibited in nature. Let it be conſidered, that this ſort of 
obje&tion muſt of neceſſity be Jevelled, not againſt any ſolution, but the appearance itſelf, as it 
re- ſands in nature; ſince it is certain that, if there be any thing which can be called exchant- 
to nent or Roficrucian-work, if that be not contradictory and abſolutely impoſſible, this —— 
ant A And if it be a common and conſtant a 
ance in nature, how can it be abſurd to admit it into philoſophy, or allow it a place — 
natural phenomena ? Hence my: ſolution cannot make it enchantment, it being ſuch in itſelf an- 
ery tecedent to any ſolution that can be given. If jt be meant that, although it be ſuch, as js. 
not Il here repreſented, we ſhould, nevertheleſs, , endeavour to account for it in ſome other way, or 
ring elſe let it quite alone. I anſwer. As to the accounting for it any other way, I am not able: 
\elf let any one try it who pleaſes. With what ſucceſs it hath been accounted for in all the me- 
chanical ways hitherto attempted, I leave the world to judge. And as to letting it quite alone, I 
ms did not certainly go out of my road to find it, but had it placed directly in my way, by 
ning BY % An bors who had treated of it before. It is objected as a reach on the rational nature 
with I af the ſoul, inſiſted on by Marerialifs, and pompouſly accounted for as an e of matter and 
1s in mechaniſm. All this being inconſiſtent with the inertia of matter, and the account of me- 
pear- chaniſm which I have given, forced me to engage in this difficult, abſtruſe ſubject. And if 
* by what I have advanced concerning it be juſt, there can be no harm done; only men will be 
, bliged to alter their opinions a little, and that to the right fide z but if it ſhould be wrong, I 
un not quite ſo fooliſh, as to imagine it can paſs, Nor is it to be ſuppoſed that a ſubject of this 
This kind will be Jer guize ale: whoever thinks he can make any adyantage of it, will bring it 
into his fide of the controverſy. It was this way probably that Democritus brought it firſt into 
the controverſy, obſerving Homer's authority ſo prevalent on the other fide ; though Homer ſpoke 
of it as nature pointed out, without being of any party. But ever ſince, the/e Men have always 
drought it into their ſide of the controverſy. 
But after all, do not bee, who are leaſt willing to admit of enchantment and Ryficrucian-work 
wong the appearances of nature, find themſelves ſo enchanted, deluded, impo/ed upon every ni ight ? 
Have they not experience of the force and efficacy of this art? If they have not experience of 
r they are proof, it ſeems, againſt the cauſe of this phænomenon, whatever it be, whether 
matter and motion, or immaterial Agents; and if they are not proof agaigh that cauſe, to what 
'+ \ Weupole is it to diſpute about the name, while they own the thing itſelf ? Beſides, has not every 
. Aubar who treats on this ſubject, aſſigned more wonderful inſtances than I have ventured to give? 
"I ind is not this, firſt to own the power of the cauſe exerted in the effect, and then to di it 
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the ſoul perceives that object with memory: for memory (as we are paſſive 
in it) is only a thing's being brought into the perception, with a ſecondary 
or concomitant perception, which diſtinguiſhes it from a new perception, 
and makes it appear only à perception renewed : or that it was there once 
at \ leaſt before. Accordingly, the. oftener a thing 'hath been in the 
perception, till accompanied with this ſecondary perception, the ſtronger 
the memory of it is; for the firſt impreſſion is ſtill made more lively and 
laſting: and on the other hand, when the firſt impreſſion is almoſt worn 
out, this: ſecondary perception is dark, and memory weak; and when an 
| object 


again, by giving it a falſe name? It muſt be prepoſterous to endeavour to fuk the cauſe, and 
exalt the effect at the ſame time. Is it not inconſiſtent in Cicero, when he would treat of every 
thing that is noble and ſublime ; when he would explain the conſtitution of the Univer/e, the 
order and motion of the heawenly Bodies; when he would ſpeak of the nature of the 6u/, and of 
the infinite Fountain of all Being; in a word, when he would expreſs the nobleſt ſentiments 
that can enter into the mind of man; ta deliver all under the form of a Dream, and yet 
elſewhere to ſay Oni ſorniorum eadem oft ratio, &c? Either ſome dreams have a higher 
original, or he degrades his ſalject, by drefling it up as a'dream. On his ſuppoſition, it muſt have 
been as probable, and even decent, to have ſaid, all this was the rovings a man in a fever, as the 
Dream of a Scipio. This is confeſſing one way, and denying: another. ew 
As to what I obſerve concerning dreams in theſe two laſt paragraphs ; wiz. That in then 
ave are often prompted with an inſtantaneous knowledge of things ve never thought of while 
awake, and a ready familiarity with objects altogether new; I muſt refer to men's own expe- 
rience for the truth of it. I cannot indeed bring an authority from any Writer on this ſub- 
je& whom I have ſeen, to vouch the juſtneſs of this obſervation ; but if it may be determined 
by experience, authority will not appear abſolutely neceſſary. We ſeem to know a perfor in a 
Dream, and the character he bears, at firſt fight; or the circumſtances he is in, and his incl. 
nations to us ; though on awaking, we can find nothing in our former knowledge that can 
agree to him. We rarely admire any thing then for its novelty, and ſeem never to be uneaſy 
for want of information, let the circumſtances be ever ſo new though we ſhould certainly be 
uneaſy in a waking fate, till we had informed ourſelves about every thing we ſaw. In 
ſhort, we enter ſo readily and eafily into every thing heard and ſeen while we ſleep, that 
nothing ſurprizes us, merely becauſe it is ſtrange and new. And this itſelf ſeems ſurprizing 
and wonderful, if we compare it with the way how the mind is differently affected, while 
we are awake. It is true, they who ridicule or deſpiſe this whole appearance, and every cir- 
cumſtance obſervable in it, as below a philoſophical conſideration, may perhaps be diffatisfed; 
but that is not to be prevented. It is notwithſtantling, a real phænomenon, and this a 2a} 
circumſtance of it; and fince ſome of the moſt celebrated Authors, as Ariſtotle, Lucretiu, 
ec. have treated it in a philoſophical way, the ridicule or contempt ſhould fall upon them firlt; 
unleſs it be meritorious to exalt the powers of matter and mechaniſm, as they have done, and rid. 
culous to diſſent from them. | 
But let me ſeriouſly aſk, If all that I contend for were true, would men be in a worſe con. 
dition, than if matter, and guided motion performed all that is done in the Univerſe? This 
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object hath been long out of the perceptivity, ſo that the impreſſion. is 
quite cancelled, it is as new to us, as if it had never been there before; 

becauſe it is entirely a new impreſſion, ; not an impreſſion renewed; Hence 
it is that many caſualties which affect the ſenſory, weaken the im- 
preſſions made on it, and conſequently affect the memory equally. (See 
Ne 12. of the laſt Sect. concerning the ſoft and yielding ſubſtance; of the 
ſenſory.) Drunkenneſs, old age, a ſtroak or wound on the head, and 
many diſeaſes do this: and, as has been obſerved above, this is the conſtant 


and firſt effect of fleep. - Memory, as we are active in it, is the power 


is a plain queſtion, and the anfecer to it will deeide a great deal in 4 few words. ile 
motion of matter be guided, all that I contend for (or elſe more than I contend for in the preſent 
caſe) is allowed. There is then no. ſhiſting,  riox, declining of conſequenoes. F the” tn of 
matter be not guided ; we are at the merq of the moſt ;nexorab/e of all things, brute-matter toſſed 
about by chance. And is it not ſtrange for men to pretend to foreſee ſuch dreadful confequences in 
the one caſe, and to be in ſuch ſecurity in the other? Direction and ſuperintendence terriſies them, 
and the ab/exce of theſs makes them eaſy ! But to proceetl,” T have ſhewn that the motion of 
matter is guided in every the | moſt: contemprible appearance” in the Univerſe; after which, let 
us ſuppoſe that the preſent appearance is merely mechanical, at, mechanical as any man 
would have it to be : And this only engages a higher Power in it, according to the argument 
in No 29. ſince the i Cauſe is the fole Mover in all mechanical motions. And thus, out of 
an unwillingneſs to allow a juſt and adequate cauſe of this phznomenon, we neceſſarily intereſt the 
very firſt and higheſt Being in the production of it; and, as I faid above, Ne 4.” Note (e, | load 
the Deity with all that is mean Z and wworthy, leſt we ſhould degrade | inferior Agents, It 7 
here, as before, with reſpect to the inertia of matter; (ſee the, Note (0 No 2 . Sect. 1.) A8 
long as matter was ſuppoſed a reſting fublance, an immaterial Mover was necel ry; and when 
we fuppoſed it quite mirgffſting. the difficulty we would have "avoided became greater. 80 i in 
this point, if dreams are alldwed to be! im Xuͤ̃, all that is cohtended for follows; and if 
they are denied to be immechanical, mord than is contended for becomes — A greater 
evidence than this cannot well be deſired. 5 

To conclude therefore, as. this appearance is really what may be. called enchantment and 
Roſicrucian- work, as it lands in nature; ſo not only Homer, Herodotus, Plutarch, &c. but even 
Lucretius, Democritus, driflotle, and others of that fide, have repreſented it as fach. - They 
never pretend to diſguite, or diſſemble the enchäntm̃ent which we ate oſten under, and fee} 
with uneaſineſs and pain. Common experience woult"have given them the lie. Macrebius has 
gone lo far, as to name five different kinds of this enchantment, 912409, 5pajt, png, ird - 
nen, and Sa, rag, [omnium que videre 2 dormientes. videatur, quingue principales ſunt diverſe- 
tates & nomixa, Q In fom. Scip.] Hence if there be any imputation or reproach in the preſent 
objection, no man who ever Wrote on this ſubject is free from it. The only difference be- 
tween theſe Writers is, That int of them have aſcribed this enctiantment to dead matter, 


and others, thought Jome hjgher: Agent ums. neceſſary And indeed if ever a dream Was 
what might be called 5yzjur, F rr. it would, be Atange to make dead mater the 


ent. 
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itſelf bandes to the ſoul; whereby it applies the perceptive. capacity to 
read, as it were, theſe former impreſſions 3 or it is in general that power 
of the ſoul, whereby it directs the perceptivity to the "conſideration of 
any former object. And this power no way depends on the matter of the 
body. It hath been Thewn to be a contradiftion to ſay, The ſoul cannot 
exert its active power Without the help or inſtrumentality of dead matter. 
The ſoul muſt act upon matter firſt, to make it inſtrumental: and matter 
could not be the inſtrument of this previous action. See Sect. 4. Ne g. 
Note (4). Thus much of theſe two kinds of memory here : and we ſhould 
not forget the difference between them, becauſe, in a ſtate of NY 
the laſt ſort. will be without; ee 


LX. Now from this account of memory it t ſhould follow, t that every 
new impreſſion made on the ſenſory, ought to appear new to the ſoul: 
and yet we ſee it is otherwiſe with reſpect to the impreſſions made by 
theſe inviſible agents. It is one thing to ſee in ſleep perſons, quorum tellns 
amplectitur oſſa (as Lucretius _— it) alive and before us, wich whom 
we were Pe acquainted 1 a 


ud ne miremur ſo por atque oblivia curant: 


and quite another to ſee. perſons, who on their being preſented for the 
very firſt time, are familiar to us, and ſeem to have had former concerns 
with us 3 to jump all at once into a train of former afion, which we 
were neyer before concerned in; and to become inſtantly poſſeſſed of a 
tract of experience, which we never acquired! This is the moſt won- 
derful appearance, I think, in nature. Nothing but the actions of the 
Deity (which we admire, but do not pretend to account for) can exceed 
it. But whatever this may proceed from, whether from a different way of 
acting on the ſenſory ; or ſome particular power and efficacy, which ſo affects 
the ſoul as. to prompt it with an inſtantaneous knowledge of all objects 
thus offered to it; or whatever elſe may be the cauſe of it: we undeniably 
gather this material point from it, That the ſoul is capable of a more per- 
fect and ready knowledge of things, than that which it attains to now, by 
the methods of ſenſe and refleftion ; where the labour in the acquiſition, and 
the trouble in retaining, is ſuperſeded : and that, as there is ſuch a ca- 
pacity on the part of the ſoul, fo ſpirits not the moſt perfect and powerful 
that we can conceive, may prompt it after this manner. This phænomenon 
is an inſtance and experiment of the thing itſelf, Inveſtigation, (whether it be 

concerning 
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concerning the natures of material objects, or in abſtract reaſoning) and 
reminiſcence, are the two moſt difficult things to the foul in its preſent 
ſtate : it requires time before we can make a ſufficient ſtock of obſerva- 
tions, and then we muſt proceed laboriouſly in- comparing, and drawing 
concluſions from them; but this undeniable circumſtance of our fleeping 
viſions ſhews us, that all this trouble may be ſhortned, or rather become 
quite unneceſſary. It is true, we know that in a ſtate of ſeparation the ſoul 
muſt be freed from all reſtraint and impediment, becauſe union io matter 
limits and confines it; but ſtill we muſt conceive it uſing its own power 
and induſtry : whereas this qualification of our knowledge in ſleep diſcovers 
to us a ſurpriſingly new way, which we could have had no notion of without 
a trial. Without ſuch a trial and experience in ſleep, all the perfection of 
our waking ſtate could not have ſatisfied us that ſuch a method of affecting 
the ſoul was poſſible. The knowledge we are prompted with is not bare 
information, as when one tells us ſomething we knew not before; that 
would ſtill have appeared new but this, upon firſt being ſuggeſted, is our 
former knowledge, if I may fo expreſs it, a familiar reminiſcence. It is in 
this reſpe& that our preſent method of remembring is loſt and ſwallowed 
up in a ſuperior ſpecies of memory. Let men conſider what conclu- 
fions this phenomenon will juſtify, either as to the aſſiſtance the foul may 


receive in an after-ſtate, or the enlargement of its own faculties ; I ſhall 


mention only one particular, viz. That the ſeveral parts of our paſt con- 
ſcioufneſs (which we are perpetually loſing) may be recovered mſtantly, 
united together, and become one, by a firmer union, than the having re- 
courſe to periſhable impreſſions on a corporeal organ, or our preſent me- 
thod of reminiſcence in general; however differently that may be effected 
from the formal manner ſuppoſed in the laſt paragraph. And this muſt at 
kaſt appear poſſible, when a thing more difficult and incredible, cannot be 
denied to be real: for it is not by far ſo wonderful that we ſhould be prompt- 
ed with the knowledge of what hath been, and been known too by ourſelves ; 
4 that the knowledge of things that never were, ſhould appear as belonging 
io our former conſciouſneſs (I). 

LX. It 


(1) Men pretend to doubt whether the ſoul can have any memory, when it hath no impreſſions 
a material ſenſory to have recourſe to; but the preſent phænomenon ſhews, that memory by no 
means depends on material impreſſions, abſolutely ſpeaking. And if this appearance hath raiſed 
doubt concerning the identity of our conſciouſneſs; it ſhould, in fairneſs of reaſoning, 
eve ſatisfied that doubt again; conſidering that a God of truth preſides over all. A certain 
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IX. It will perhaps be obje@ted, that this PHSTI OR here * from 


is falſe and unreal, an illuſion and cheat on the mind; and therefore that 
no inference ought to be drawn from it. 
that this, though in ſome caſes an illuſion, is yet à true matter of fad, 
- and a real phenomenon in nature; which therefore, by the rules of Philo- 
ſophy, may and ought to be argued form. 
other Authors mentioned above, have advanced hypotheſes to account for 
the whole appearance in a philoſophical way, (though they reckoned all 
but illuſion). which therefore they deſigned ſhould account for all the cir. 
' cumſtances of it. 
the former arguments, the impoſſibility of accougting for this circumſtance 
wenne When a thing is reckoned an illuſion, it is the province 


To which it is anſwered: rf, 


Ariſtotle, Lucretius, and the 


And here, by the way, let any one weigh, and add to 


of philoſophy to find out how the illuſion could be effected: in Opticks, 


when the place of the object is changed, and the dimenſions of it en. 
larged ; this is apparent only, not real, and may be reckoned an illuſion: 
yet it is real and uſeful knowledge to underſtand the way how this is pro- 
duced. And ſecondly, ſince the manner of communicating a thing, is inde. 


pendent on the thing communicated; this can be no objection againſt the 
manner of communicating .this knowledge, let it be as falſe and deluſive 
as it will. If I am ſo affected in ſleep, as to know a man and his de- 
ſigns, though he hath no exiſtence but in viſion 3 might not I be ſo af- 
fected as to know this man and his deſigns, if he had a real exiſtence? 
There is all the parity here that needs be deſired, to make an inference 
Beſides, other real and true knowledge, againſt which no exception could 
be made, might be communicated to us the ſame way. The fubjef ima- 
gined to be read out of the book, in the inſtance above, may be of the 
ſame kind with any of thoſe arguments that are enquired after by men 
at other times. If we ſhould ſuppoſe a man to dream that another made 
out a ſpeculative truth to him, (which, this inſtance, and perhaps the ex- 
perience of ſome ſhews not to be abſolutely impoſſible to be done) this 
knowledge would be real. That real mailers of fact have been diſcovered it 
dreams, I think even a philoſopher may allow to be morally certain. 


great Author ſays, © He takes his Being «por truf :” ſo he might indeed, provided it was 1! 
from chance; that is no {ure foundation to truſt to. Matter is now altogether out of the que 
tion, I preſume ; and we are ſpeaking of the power of immaterial Beings : and it would be quit 
abſurd to think there is no -;gher power in nature, chan ſuch as can deceive and impoſe upon u 
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that Truth hath not a ſupreme Patron in the Univerſe, 
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I have never heard of any man ſo incredulous as to refuſe it. Ariſtotle 
frequently mentions Tgoogame}, ſuch as foreſee in ſleep what is to come; 
and evfvoyrpor, ſuch as have true dreams: notwithſtanding the poor ſo- 
lution he offers of ſuch an extraordinary appearance. Lucretius affirms, 
rather than allows, that many reveal their own ſecret villanies in ſleep (m. 
This is truth of one kind at leaft diſcovered, every way inconſiſtent with his 
principles. What Mr. Hobbes thought on this head, I have given a pregnant 
inſtance of above. The contradictory notions theſe men had of this appearance 
did not hinder them from confeſſing, and allowing, the circumſtances of 
it. Hiſtory is full of this, which our own experience ſhews, is no way 
impoſſible. Sylla wrote two and twenty books of commentaries of his 
own actions; theſe he inſcribed to Lucullus, whom he left tutor to his 
only fon, paſſing by Pompey, and all the other men of power in the com- 
monwealth : and in theſe commentaries he adviſes Lucullus to look upon 
nothing ſo firm and certain [Srws &107i500 N SIE] as what he was fore- 
warned of in dreams (n). Now if we conſider all the circumſtances, this 
will appear very remarkable. Sylla's character, whatever it might be in other 
reſpects, was far from lightneſs and vanity. And Lucullus calls this ad- 
vice to mind, on a very ſignal inſtance of a dream, which I have already 
mentioned, whereby the city of Sinope, and all its inhabitants were ſaved 
from ruin. Cyrus in his dying fpeech to his ſons, ſays the ſoul in ſleep 
becomes more divine, and fees as it were into futurity (o). Peticius, a 
Roman pilot, the night after the defeat of Pharſalia, dreamt he ſaw Pom- 
fey, not as he had often ſeen him in Rome; but ſad and dejected, coming 
forward and ſpeaking to him. In the morning, as he was telling this 


(m) Multi de magnis per ſomnum rebi loquuntur, 
Indicique ſuo fucti perſepe fuere. Lib. 4. ver. 1012. 
And again more expreſly, 
Nec facile 'ft placidam ac pacatam degere vitam, 
Qui violat factis communia fadera pacis. | 
Et fs fallit enim Divum genus, humaniimque, 
Perpetu) tamen id fore clam diffidere debet, 
Quippe ubi je multi per ſomnia ſœpe loquentes 
Aut morbo delirantes, procraxe feruntur, 
Et celata diu in medium peccata dediſe. Lib. 5. ver. 1153. 
This is 70 little to keep the world in awe; and yet it is too much, for chance or mechani/m to 
rform. 
" n) See Lacullus's life in Plutarch, as alſo Sy/la's ; for it is written in both. 
(0) Let it be remembered that Xemophon writes this, the finelt Writer, and one of the great. 
elt men of antiquity, 
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melancholy fight to thoſe that were aboard with him, they came and told | 


him that a ſmall veſſel drew nigh, and that thoſe who were in it waved 
their garments, deſiring to be received. When it was come cloſe, and 
Peticius had come up, he ſaw the ſame ſight he had ſeen in his ſleep, 
Fompey the | Great in a fad reverſe of fortune, [Irie % Ttrixus, whos 
2% mv Tloumyiov, ole ovore eide* & TAutaputros mw xeOenlw, &c.] Now, 
though I do not argue from particular matters of fa& in ſuch relations 
but only alledge them as things no way improbable or abſurd, being 
agreeable to the common ſenſe of mankind*in ſuch caſes :' yet here, though 
I would, I know not what to deny; Plutarch's veracity, or Peticius's ſin- 


cerity in contriving off hand a ſtory, which was immediately followed 


with the event. I might inſtance Pelopidas's dream before the famous 
battel of Lenfira, or Timoleon's before his expedition into Sicily; with a 
thouſand others. The firſt of theſe was ſuch as could not have been 


- contrived after the event, nor concealed before: the chief Men in the ar- 


my were called together to conſult about it; there was a warm conteſt 
between the Generals and the Prieſts, whether it ſhould be obeyed literally; 
and in they came to a reſolution, the affair was communicated to the hol: 

And à publick act of the whole city of Corinth followed upon the 


| laſt.” If ſuch things are allowed, - more will follow than I contend for 


here; viz. That things to come, have been actually foretold in dreams: 
let others determine concerning the power of ſuch a ns as can fore- 
know 1 events. | 


LXI. Moreover, as to the ofa ſubject, Jet us reflect that the repre- 
ſentations of perſons and actions in ſleep, are piftures made by impreſſions 
on the ſenſory 3; and the ideas of real perſons and actions, which we have 
while awake, are only ſuch piftures with reſpect to the ſoul itſelf; there 
is nothing more real in the one ſort of repreſentation than the other ; 
therefore the ſoul is made to do as much, when it enters into the deſigns 
and plots of the one, from ſuch repreſentations, as if it entered into the 
deſigns of the other, from the ſame, or an equal repreſentation. And it 
is made to do a great deal more, when it becomes conſcious of former 
tranſactions [which never were) between the firſt fort, and it; than if it 
became conſcious of tranſactions, which have been between the /aft /or! 
and it, though now long forgot. Let us make a ſuppoſition that a man 
walking in a ſolitary place, in a country where he had never been before, 


ſaw befdee : him, by the power of enchantment, a great houſe, and that 
1 his 
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his curioſity led him thither, where he finds a numerous family of ſeryants, 
and other people, variouſly occupied about their domeſtick affairs, or di- 
verſions : this man might eaſily be excuſed, if he took this crowd of 
people for real men and women, buſied in real action, not being on his 
guard agaioft illuſion, nor perhaps having power to be ſo: but then 
he might alſo be excuſed, if he took them all for ſtrangers to him, and 
behaved himſelf as in a place, and among company unknown; ſince this 
js the patural way to behave on ſuch occaſions. But if farther, he ſhould 
be ſo affefted by the force of this inchantment, as to know them all fa. 


miliarly at firſt ſight, to underſtand their buſineſs, and deſigns, and cha- 


raters, as if he had had a long acquaintance and. familiarity with them; 
if he ſhould all in an inſtant begin to act his part, as if he were 
one of them, and do what it was expected he ſhould do; if he ſhould 
converſe with them, as in conſequence of a long familiarity; if he ſhould 
have a conteſt with one, upon the account of an old grudge, and lie 
under obligations to others for former favours, Sc. the wonder might juſtly 
ſeem doubled, Such an extravagant relation as this could not meet with 
belief among the moſt ignorant and credulous : and yet it is no more than 


what happens | literally, to ſome of us every night in our dreams. Surely i it is 


becauſe there is a God of truth, who ſets boundaries to the power of theſe 
Beings, that we are not deluded into the extremeſt Scepticiſm by them; 
that our waking ſenſes are not ſo bewildered with inconſiſtencies of fafts 
and fer ons, as. to confound human reaſon ; and that. we are not led by 
them every minute to purſue, that which would be our ruin! This is that 
which, as hath been obſerved before (No 6.) 10 mechaniſm, no ſolution or 
bypotbeſis can account for; it is touching the foul in another manner than by 
the bare exhibiting -of viſion to it : one who conſiders it right, will be ſur- 
priſed that matter, mechaniſm, traces, ſhould be offered as the cauſe. Now 
in this caſe, it is the ſame thing with reſpect to the man's being prompted 
with a knowledge of theſe i imaginary perſons, as if they were real: And 
by whatever way it is that he is endued with this extemporary expe- 
rience of a whole paſt life, or by whatever way it is that we are endued, in 
like inſtances, with the knowledge of a train of paſt unreal actions; the 
ſame power, the ſame way applied, not to ſpeak of a greater, could make 
us enter in a twinkliug, into all the real knowledge and conſciouſneſs, 
which the perfections of God, and the conſiſtency of the moral world de- 
mands. To grant the one, and doubt of the other, is to allow that there 
may be an evil principle in the nature of things, ſuperior to the good One, 
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a principle who hath power to pervert truth, and repreſent things as they 
are not; while the other cannot preſerve it, nor repreſent things as 


they are. 


LXII. To end this tedious eſſay: we may obſerve two things which 
chiefly tend to make us ſceptical with regard to the exiſtence of ſeparate 
ſpirits, and their power. Firſt, when by the help of a little philoſophy 
we come to have immoderate notions of the natural powers of matter, as 
they are called : we then do not think the agency of any ſpirit neceſſary, and 
that matter hath all the powers and virtues that a Philoſopher ought to 
admit of. Yet a cloſe ſurvey of matter, its origin and conditions, beſt 
of all things ſhews this to be quite otherwiſe. The other is a prepoſte. 
rous, if not pretended care, not to weaken the minds of children ang 
young people (p). There will be idle ſtories of ghoſts and apparition, 
as long as the world ſtands, as there are falſe reports concerning every 
thing that is true. We ſhould not ſurprize and fright young perſons with 
filly, idle relations, which may have an ill effe& on, their tender minds: 
but to avoid this, which is not the greateſt inconvenience they may 
fall into, much diſcretion is to be uſed, We ought not to tell them that 
all theſe things are groundleſs and abſurd ; but own that there is a pol. 
fibility of them; and that God only can protect us from their power and 
malice, if we firmly truſt in him. Reaſon is ſtrongeſt, holds beſt with any 
age, and is that which will endure : and one who is capable of obſerving 
what occurs to his mind in ſleep, and curious to know how it may be, is 
capable of having a rational account of it given him. It is nor impoſ- 
ſible that one who believed the exiſtence of ſeparate ſpirits, and that they 
are conſtantly in company with him, (for I am apt to think this is true 
whatever we believe) might be able to be alone in the dark, or in 4 
room by himſelf, without fear. There is no true courage, but what is built 


. * 
1 


(It is long fince this was a Sceptical pretenee. In the Philop/eudes of Lucian, mentioned 
before, Tychiades the Sceptick aſſectedly cautions the vain old men, that they ſhould not talk ſo 
idly, if it were but for the ſake of the two young Lads who were preſent z becauſe this might fill 
their heads with Goblins and Spectres, that would haunt them as long as they lived. Thus far he 
was right; we ſhould not talk idly before young or old: we need talk nothing of this, but give 
conſiſtent accounts to yourg per ſams, as ſoon as they are capable of them, or want them to ſolve 
ſome doubt; but there is a great difference betwixt proceeding thus with them, and endeavouring 
to make them ſturdy againſt the belief of Spirits, by telling them there are no ſuch things, nor 
reaſon to believe any accounts of this kind. Out of an over-great zeal to have them //rong, we 
bend them to the fide of Scepticiſn, as if that were a leſs weakneſs, 
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ypon a rational foundation. And to be convinced that a Being of infinite 


perfettion rules over all; and to have nothing, or nothing beyond the con- 


ſequences of human infirmities, to fear from him, is this foundation. Men 
were formerly credulous and eaſy perhaps: now they are affectedly nice; 
with the air of more philoſophy and knowledge : but our Moderns forget 
that he, who believes that dead matter can produce the effects of life and 
reaſon, is a hundred times more credulous than the moſt 3 
Believer that ever exiſted, 


SECT. VII. 


Dean Berkeley's ſcheme againſt the exiſtence of matter, 
and a material world. exam ined, and ſbeum incon- 


ufroe. 
8 ſo. that between them they leave nothing at all exiſting in nature. 

Theſe two oppoſite parties help to expoſe each other z and it is 
hard to fay, every thing conſidered, whoſe ſhare is greateſt in the ab- 
ſurdity of expunging all Being out of exiſtence, Yet thus much we may 
obſerve, that the exiſtence of both ſubſtances muſt be very plain, ſince each 
ide majntains that the exiſtence of the ſubſtance which they themſelves 
aſſert muſt be ſelf-evident : for it would be abſurd in either of the parties 
to ſuppoſe arguments neceſſary to prove that any thing at all exiſts. Our 
dreams having no real external objects, and ſome of the ancient Writers 
having ſuggeſted that this might be made a ground for doubting whether 
there were really any ſuch objects; a late ingenious and learned Author 
hath taken the hint, not only to doubt of the reality of matter and a 
material world, but to pretend to demonſtrate the exiſtence of any ſuch 
bling impoſſible and contradiftory (a). The attempt certainly is ſurpriſing. 
It 


OME men deny all immaterial, and others all material ſubſtance 3 


(a) Whatever way our r dreams may be accounted for, whether by thin membranes riſing 
ſom the ſurfaces of bodies, as Democritus thought; or motions continued in the ſenſory after 
the objects ceaſe to act, as Ariſtotle and Hobbes maintained; or by new impre//i27s made upon it 
a the time of ſleep, as I have endeavoured to ſhew in the laſt Section: all theſe ways ſtill 


Qq 2 ſuppoſe 
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If his books had been written with a deſign to excite men to try what 
they could ſay, in caſe ſuch a kind of Scepticiſm ſhould begin to prevail; 


ſappoſe the real exiſtence of matter, in forwakeg both a ſenſory and objects "ating upon it. 
Hence it ſeems inconſiſtent in Plato, to think the exiſtence of matter might be called in que- 


ſtion from this appearance of our dreams ; fince on any h Woche for ſolving it, the exiftence of 
matter muſt be allowed: or if it be not allowed, all indeed is but a dream, even while we 
are awake, and the very diſtinctian between dreaming and not dreaming is taken quite away. 
For what reaſon can we have to argue that objects are imaginary and - areal, while we are 
awake, becauſe they are imaginary and unreal while we ſleep ; if we allow no previous dif. 
ference? Waking itſelf is made but the moſt deceitful dream, and we then determine the 
queſtion, without referring to dreams, and take away all difference between the two ſtates, 
as to the reality of external objects. And if we ioufly allow a difference, how can we 
infer from allowing a difference, that there is no difference? We thus cut off the conclu. 
fion a contrary way. Therefore we can never draw the deſigned inference, let us make 
which of the ſuppoſitions we pleaſe, This is generally the fate of icepticizing 3 The defign 
fruſtrates itſelf. 

To make this a little plainer. If matter be ſuppoſed 3 in the repreſentation of this 
Phenomenon of dreaming, it muſt be contradiftory to infer from the phænomenon  iz/e/F that 
matter does not exiſt. And if matter be ſuppoſed not to exiſt in the repreſentation of the 
phznomenon ; it muſt be equally abſurd from ſuppoſing it mot to exiſt, to infer that there. 
fore it does not. adually exif There is no difference made on Wat ſuppoſition , between the 
appearances of objects in ſleep, and their appearance at other times ; 1. e. the difference an 
which the argument proceeds, is taken away by the very ſuppoſition of the argument; and it is 
made to contradict itſelf, as before. 

If it ſhould be ſaid, that it is not neceſſary to make any ſuppoſition at all concerning the ex- 
iſtence of matter in this appearance, but to take the appearance itſelf as we find it: I anſwer, 
rl, That is impoſſible ; the queſtion is concerning the exiſtence of matter, and it is to be prove 
dubious from a certain appearance; therefore it muſt be ſuppoſed either dubious, or not du. 
bious, before-hand. And, ſecondly, not to conſider with exactneſs and care every circumſtance 
of an appearance, from which we would: infer ſuch a weighty inference, as the exiſtence of a 
material world, ſhews a ævillingneſi to miſtake, or miſrepreſent things in this momentous at- 
fair. And, thirdly, to ſay it is not neceſſary at all to make any ſuppoſition concerning the 
exiſtence of matter in this caſe, is to ſuppoſe that the appearance may be produced indifferent- 
ly, whether matter exiſt, or not; and that again is to contradict all the evidence we have for 
the exiſtence of matter in a waking ſtate, before we come to doubt of it from the appearance 
of dreaming; or it is to confound the diſtinction bf the two, ſtates, from which nevertheleſs we 
pretend to raiſe our doubt and ſuſpicion, Wherefore at any rate it is inconſiſtent to think this 
appearance can afford us a ground of doubting. 


Whether our Author could have any other ground to call the exiſtence of matter in que. 
ſtion, ſhall be conſidered afterward ; though it ſeems evident in itſelf, that the reality of ex- 
ternal objects could never have been queſtioned, unleſs we had ſome time or other been de- 
ceived in this point, either while aſleep, or while awake. Had not this happened, all ſuſpi. 


cion would have been prevented, and doubting thought a piece of extravagance, 


or. 
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or as an exerciſe \ in an univerſity, to ſhew how far wit and invention might 
go to maintain a paradox, there had been little in it: but when a perſon 
of great capacity and learning ſeems ſerious, and writes pieces, one after 
another, to ſupport this kind of Scepticiſm, and continues in ' theſe ſenti- 
ments for ſuch a number of years; if it be not carrying an ungenteel ſort 
of a banter a great deal too far, one cannot tell what to think of it. For 
it ſeems impoſſible that a man ſhould be ſeriouſly perſuaded that he has 
neither country nor parents, nor any material body, nor eats, nor drinks, 
nor lies in a houſe 3 but that all theſe things are mere illuſions, and have 
no exiſtence but in the fancy. | 
That which makes it neceſſary here to examine this ſcheme, which de- 
nies the poſſibility of matter, is becauſe all the arguments I have offered 
for the Being of a God in Sect. 1. and 2, above, are drawn from the con- 
ſideration of this impoſſible thing; viz. from the inertia of matter, the mo- 
tion of matter, the cobeſion of matter, Sc. and every one fees what im- 
propriety, or rather what repugnance there muſt be, to ſpeak of the vis 
inertie of ideas, the motion or gravity of ideas, the elaſticity or cobeſion of 
ideas. Whence theſe arguments muſt amount to nothing, if there be no- 
thing but ideas inſtead of the objects of our ideas, as being drawn from 

operties which can belong to no ſubject, and which therefore muſt be 
impoſſible. Thus there muft either be no truth in what I have ſaid, or in 
what this Author advances ; for two ſuch oppoſite accounts of nature cannot 
both be true: and if the concluſions in theſe two Sections be ſolid, this it 
{elf will be a weighty argument againſt his ſcheme. However, I ſhall here 
endeavour to ſhew the inconcluſiveneſs of it from reaſons particularly ap- 


plied 3 and try at leaſt to remove ſo weighty an objection, if I cannot add 
more light to what hath already been ſaid, 


II. In conſidering this new ſcheme, the following particulars are to be 
remarked. The nature or eſſence of things is altogether different from 
their exiſtence z the former being the ideas in the Divine Intellect, eter- 
nally conſiſtent fo as to be made to ſubſiſt together in the ſame ſubject, by 
his power, whenever it ſhould fo feem good to his wiſdom : the latter, 
viz, their exiſtence, then commences, when his Power is exerted to this 
effect; or when this co-/ub/iſtence of properties is firſt actually effected, 
with reſpect to a determined time and place (50). And from thence it 

ir follows, 

(5) In the Univer/al Dictionary, or Cyclopadia, under the word Exiſtence, it is obſerved, that 
tie exiſtence of created Beings hath relation to 4%, face, and a cage: That gence - = 
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follows, that there are eternal properties in the natures of all things, ay 
being originally, eternally conſiſtent ideas; for the eternal conſiſtency 
and agreement of theſe ideas, makes theſe eternal properties. And from 
hence again it follows, that we can demonſtrate ſeveral eternal truths con. 
cerning the natures or eſſences of things: for to ſhew the neceſſity, or ne- 
ceſſary conſiſtence, of theſe eternal properties, is to demonſtrate eternal 
truths concerning their natures. To exemplify this. Solidity and exten- 
ſion were eternally conſiſtent in the divine ideas, ſo as to be made to ſub. 
fiſt in the ſame ſubject, (of which ſubje& indeed we have no idea; but 
God hath, and had it before the ſubject itſelf was:) this eternal conſiſtency 
makes the nature of this bing eternal. There was farther, a neceſſary 
connexion between the ideas of /olidity and reſiſtance 3 if it did not reſiſt 
it would be unſolid: or the idea of not reſiſting is inconſiſtent with the 
idea of /o/idity. Moreover, there was an inconſiſtency between the idea of 
reſiſting and the idea of effefing what it reſiſted, [viz. a change of its pre- 
ſent ſtate.] And therefore from this reſpect, or habitude, of theſe ideas 
to each other, this property, That it is impoſſible this thing ſhould ever 
effect a change of its preſent ſtate, eternally and neceſſarily belongs to the 
nature of it. And therefore, when we ſhew the neceſlity of this property, 
we demonſtrate an eternal truth concerning the nature of this thing. There- 
fore, as before, I infer that we can demonſtrate ſeveral eternal truths con- 
cerning the natures or eſſences of things (c). 


plained by the anten radical property of > thing, or all the properties and exifence by 
ſpecifying the time, place or cauſe; and then it is added, * The foundation and oc- 
« caſion of this diſtinction, is this; that Sence belongs to the queſtion, at is it ? Quid 
* eft? But exiſtence to the queſtion, I if? An eff ? 3tio, Exiſtence neceſlarily preſuppoſes e/: 
ye fence, and cannot be conceived without it; but MMnce may be conceived without exi/tence ; 
« in that ſence belongs equally to things that are in potentid, and in au; but exiſtence 
15 only to thoſe in a Note however, that this does not obtain in Ges, about whoſe ature 
« and eſſence, the mind cannot think, without conceiving his exiftence.” By being in potentid 
here, muſt be underſtood, being produciBle by the power of God, according to his ideas. 
Farther, nature and e/ence are here ſynonymous, and, I think, rightly. LZa/tly, It is well ob- 
ſerved here that as eſſence, nature, eternal properties, or eternal truth, have no relation to a 
particular time; ſo neither have they to place, or cauſe 3 or, they are as little circumſcribed in 
Place as time ; and to have a cau/e is incompetent to them, being eternal. This is one way of 
Xoming at a view of the eternity and imaenfity of the receſary Mind, where thele were 
eternally known. 

(e) The natures of things with reſpect to us, are the conſiſtent ideas in our minds, which are 
copies (though but imperfect, and in part) of the eternally conſiſtent ideas in the divine Mind. 


III, On 
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III. On the other hand, the exiſtence of things hath no eternal properties; 
that is, eternally conſiſtent, or neceſſarily related ideas, belonging to it. 
Theſe were all in the Divine Mind, long before any thing but himſelf 
actually exiſted 3 and belonged to their natures, not their actual exiſtence, 
which was arbitrary and depended upon his good pleaſure to effect. The 
property juſt now mentioned, v. g. is no way predicable concerning the 
exiſtence of matter, nor true only when it exiſts ; but cohcerning its na- 
ture, and true whether it exiſts, or not. Therefore there is no eternal 
truth demonſtrable concerning the exiſtence of Beings, (the neceſſarily ex- 
ting Being excepted, who is out of the preſent controverſy) unleſs it be 
this, That their exiſtence was eternally poſſible, as depending upon his 
pleaſure, and being performable by his power : for ſuch truth would have 
ſuppoſed ſuch eternal neceſſary properties predicable concerning their ex. 
iſtence 3 or that it had been neceſſary (d). Therefore, ſince the exiſtence 
of matter, the ſoul of man, or other finite immaterial Beings, is only poſ- 
fible, or contingent, the only queſtion concerning their exiſtence is, Ne. 
ther it be actually effefied, or not? It is not demonſtrable as the exiſtence 
of God is; for his exiſtence is a part of his nature, and inſeparable from 
it: but there 1s no neceſſary connexion between their nature, which was 
eternal in the Divine Mind, and their exiſtence which is only poſſible, Nor 


can there be a connexion between any thing that is neceſſary, and a thing 
that is but barely poſſible, 


IV. Thus it appears that to require an abſolute demonſtration of the ex- 
iſtence of matter, of the ſoul of man, (of man in general, I mean, for 
no man wants a demonſtration of the exiſtence of his own ſoul) or of 
other finite immaterial Beings, is to miſtake the nature of ſuch a demon- 
ſtration, and of the ſubje& it is converſant about. It is to require a de- 
monſtration of the neceſſary exiſtence of thoſe Beings, whoſe exiſtence, ex 
conceſſis, is contingent: for ſuch an abſolute demonſtration muſt have been 
always true; juſt as any demonſtration of the property of a geometrica] 
Hure was always true. That is, it muſt have been always true that matter 
exiſte>, Suppoſing a poſſible being really exiſted, there is no other way 


4) The exiſtence of a thing, which is but barely poſlible, implies no contradiction (abſo- 
lutely ſpeaking) never to be; otherwiſe its exiſtence would become ſome time or other neceſ- 
ary ; and that eternal prepertics ſhould belong to a thing that may never be, is abſurd. 
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to. ſhew the exiſtence of it to another, but by the effects it produces, or 
the perceptions. it raiſes in ſome percipient Being; or by ſhewing it would 
be an abſurdiey for ſuch efefs, or e. to N any a cauſe, 


v. vet bane this 1 viz. Tha. a * Being exif ne- 
cefſarity, cannot. be demonſtrated ; ſome men have unskilfully reſolved to 
make a doubt of it, Whether matter actually exiſted. This is a wilful, de. 
termined kind of Scepticiſm : becauſe a contradiction cannot be ſhewn 
true, therefore they reſolve (nay L may ſay force themſelves) to doubt 
and if it could be ſhewn true, there would be no need of forcing them- 
ſelves to become Scepticks; for it would be unavoidable, All truth, as 
hath often been ſaid, ſtands or falls together. The exiſtence of neceſſary 
and contingent Being would be upon the ſame level : either all Being wow 
be but barely poſſible, and once nothing at all might have iſted; 
all Being ſhould be equally neceſſary, and nothing that exiſts could Bag 
have not exiſted, | 


. 
1 1 


vi, Matter therefore, the buman foul, ay other finite Hiri, are con- 
tingent Beings :. the idea of matter, v. g. was eternally conſiſtent in the 
Divine Mind, and is conſiſtent in our minds: but the idea of any ching 
impoſſible to exiſt, or of an impoſſible elfect, can never be conſiſtent. 
The reaſon is, an inconſiſtency 3 in the idea and conception. And this ſhews 
the poſſibility of matter's exiſting, whenever it ſhould pleaſe Infinite Wiſ- 
dom. Since therefore the exiſtence of it is poſſible, nor impltes any contra- 
diction 3, it is impoſſible for any man to demonſtrate the non-exiſtence of it, 
For that would be to undertake to demonſtrate a poſſibility impoſſible. This, 
in few words, might be an anſwer to, and ſhews us the abſurdity of, 
Dean Berkley s undertaking, who (as I ſaid) pretends to prove, that the 
exiſtence of matter, or bodies, out of a mind, is a contradiction in 
terms (e). He all along allows the conſiſtency 'of the idea of it; and 
yet contends, by a new kind of reaſoning, that the object of this con- 
fiſtent idea implies a contradiction in terms to be made exiſt : for by the 
ſame argument, whatever 1t be, he might prove that any thing, beſides 
the Deity, implies a contradiction in terms to be made exiſt ; or deny 


(e) Under the word Body, in the Cichpiedia, a part of the long citation from Dean Berklsy 


| 15 —— On the whole it appears, that the exiſtence of bodies out of a mind perceiving them, 


is not only i-:po/ible and a contradiction in terms; but were it poſſible, nay real, it were impol. 
5 ſible we ſhould ever know it. 


entirely 
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be material world ſhewn inconcluſive. © 305: 

entirely a creating power to him; ſince the conſiſtency! of the ideas in the 
Divine Intelle& is that which conſtitutes the poſũbility of the exiſtence of 
all ather things. If we add to this, that the exiſtence of body without the 
mind 3,07 of a zeal, ſolid, figured, diviſi ble, reſiſting ſubſtance ; for the idea 
of it in the mind is no more ſuch a fübſtance, than the idea of a Cen- 
taur 18,4, cal. entaur; 22 I tay, we add to this, that the exiſtence of 
matter hath all the evidence for it, as will ſoon appear, that the nature 
of the thing can admit of, without requiring the contradĩction above to be 
proved: it is not eaſy to gueſs what Joſtifiable' deſign a man could pro- 
poſe to "himſelf 3 in ſuch, an extraordinary attempt, as to demonſtrate that 
the beautiful ſyſtem of material. nature 3 heaven and. earth 3. the ſun, moon, 
and ſtara ; the bodies of men and beaſts 4 all the wondets in the vegetable 


and animal œõ,jgñĩ my ; their uſefulneſs to mankind; and the kindneſs of 
God in bende ing them, are nothing but a "dream: within the mind. 


vn. But to. be more e paricalar as to a nature of this abdgulhng: A 
man who believes there is no. ſuch thing: as a ſolid, reſiſting. figured ſub- 
ftance mo material world no-fuch Beings as mem compounded of body 


and ſpirit”; in fine, #0 books, writing, printing, ſpeaking, Sc. but that all 
theſe are ideas in the mind only, having no exiſtence without it; can 


never propoſe conſiſtently with his own belief, to diſpute with men, or. 
propagate his doubting among them; Ile knows not tobat things they are 
which he would convince, or if there be any Beings differing from him 
in opinion: for all theſe ideas that are excited in him, as of Beings main- 
taining the contrary of what he maintains, may be only ideas raiſed in 
bim, by ſome ſpirit that hath a deſign to make a fool of, and impoſe 
ypon him; as he thinkwall the world beſides are cheated with other bed 
ideas: What greater evidence hath he for the exiſtence of other men's 
fails, than of their ' bodies ; though he may have more for that of his own? 
We only colle& concerning the fouls of other men from the ſpontaneous | 
motions, and ations of their bodies: theſe, according to him, belong to no- 
thing. Beſides, he hath nothing but ideas, or dreams, when he ſpeaks, writes, 
publiſhes' books. How doth he pretend that theſe dreams of his ſhould 
be communicated to other Beings, granting that they exiſted ? In ſhort, 
his whole e enkerpriae proceeds. upon the ſuppoſition of the reality of what 
he is going to confute. And thus, I think, he puts it in his adverſary's 


power, to prove ftom the very nature of his attempt, that he doth not 
Ane anten and ſo to confute him without e any other arguments. 


This 
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408 ean Berkeley hem againſt" the exifonte 
This is the fate of the generality of Scepticks: their very deſſzn oppoſes and 
e _ as rior __ i roman in other cafes: G0. A matt of this be. 
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1 I Wy 2 \ \FY ) 8 fen e il 
5 This obſervable, in 3 icli, th blower of P yok, tee who who he hae 
Ciſtinguiſhbd by that nume, and to de reckontd' a e , in 


ratios; to prove that no demonſtrztior conld be 3 F 
| —— wee] chan te, the deſign of it was and if it were hot! rhe; the 
n and at any rate they ould not believe themſelves. Divgenzy 
Leratius ſays, (in the, life of . 921 rms away al . An, cable, . 
* at le eneration ing was 

A t wh har a ing ns gag ne. g them ty 


val pur wpior; 
xa} . — — . Alion n Gd i; neo ine, d- v bela, N dh. Al All., 


{their demonstration of this ſullows.] D f dre dn; (ard, A eh Ions. cel 
xpmaray, 1 t b ,h 14 pale dr ih, ae, u# * Meru, \ rw Neiden, * 
nde, ot; Trage, 1 d if am=dlieren, dre. r, 7, r, xa} h ee Aer veben elf. 
zen bal GaenJuxre, Here is a Demonſtration in rigorous form. And, as if one general de- 
monſtration was not enough, they proceed to give particular demonſtrations con g fl, the 
points mentioned: Here, by the by, We may obſerve, that even {ming fippBtes! ſome · certain 
principle; otherwiſe there couldobe no reaſon for denying (any: thing (at was: obſervell beſure) 
more than for affirming; and that the Sceptiok or Parrhonif, while he blames, other mer for the 
preſumption of affirming and maintaining, rm, andd maintains qut of appoſition, and that 
with great v vehemence; in which caſe he ache quite out of character for to be conſiſtent with 
himſelf, he ſhould obſerve a n, e, [Se Seek. 5 Ne, 2. and the Note 0 
No . Gi ne, 

a> BEES do they ſapport the character eee at this'firy/ and "Oe of maintaining and 
ming — Why, nothing is more ea. They affirm) and maintain; that their 
after they have gyerthrown all other arguments, at length qverthrow , themſelves; like à defe of 
phyſick, which laſt of all purges itſelf off. Kal airs d irg 13 M Aye, erer. 
&; nal ures pres To au 75 a RR words bf" dard Treat; tu kr ie tolg xa- 
Decor inoie, 2 n by mTpotxxp rr, net} bord dreAP rr xa iE νο r. Ibid. Thus they are 
ſativhed,] provided their reaſon bath the honour of being overthrovaneby nothing zur iii von force 
They affirmed, That ve paſt, uot a d thers art four; he, becauſe thre! ere four the 
ments. — 9. 1 757 (TIT Tapes . "a ceſviia, 1. T1 ret. bat, 180 cava, Sisi. 
That We _ either fay, th ing. is. ., or . 1 thing .+ 15 alle — He yeUy rn 
4995 patio, W Wed! Wer B. Ars ald things "Were? hat or cold; not om any natural qua- 
ry, but by. Jew and 'caftord. —— Ne abet d). l. $18), Nees Wings, 
„if ie. Accordingly, Demiphon was. 'cold in the fur, and /wlarm in the . 
Een is e , = They did nat all agree whether they ſhould be called 


7 „ r 3 P 10 timents. allowin that 
5 * pn: cal cls to 2 Bog thr . kay 92 - 


princi, E. — v To xay ixa Ter aun 
& nd ds, Aare, a, 3. 4 A be oc edi 2 lde. . d meffe 14. 
Ne , This wii the ai of doubting ! g 37200 - 51 ga 


Hut lone of Pr follawas! came upota 1. own pitch; fbr WY taken away. the di, 


Kinction berypen Honeſt and diſhoreſt,; juſt and wilt 20 having found out that nothing was ac- 
cor dang #0 truth ; that men acted by caſlem or lgwy,not according to nature, becauſe any thing 
was 
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elbe material mord If u,, meraiufine : 00 
ef, not to contradiqt himſelf, hould never open his mouth, (cher iñea of bis 
mouth, perhaps chew gon by bur lament in f lence the miſery of his au- 


tte 108 21 


rs not that we 0 ing mar 5 


* \ 


than anther . he "hi about a=, his life a ps his 
\princip 4 (if ave could ſay that a Sceptick. had p princi les againſt their own r avoided 
10 daiger, wolld We 4 a of de Way; though 4 chariet br andgpas was toy aver him; 
world not ö aboilty) if 8 precipien was before him, nor bear off a dog; if le dme upon him; 
and in this figidcroblervation; of; his principles, his friends] were obliged . to: fallow: bim $0 
pfevent: accideyrs.., I. hall fill gige m authority.——{Quih N lere Hrs , d. a. 
exo, (ſays his Hiſtorian) ke dre, E aluen- wat} z in} Hife, *. .. f ele, 
IT A x xe] 19 Tas riß af, rr & Yay „ W ro ihe hare + dc 
% „ 5 h Bly, wn berpert faire, f Sh re wes, rare ph A, of ria, 
ut Morag, ae, d ge diele, nel, vat, abi tarfiren. cage, lire (wAIG 
deu e reg} d Kapur HD d ren topper Franc Nein,. If he would: yield no- 
— his ſendes) (451 he * be ſhould; not. (agreeahly to. his own principle it: ſoems) 

44 all, made, uſe gf them, no n \ legs, ner done as other men do ; but 
N in one place, without motion "or athion. 


away a ER Mona and 12 e apology Nr dguinſt his 
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ciſm itſeſf? It is impoſſible thoſe men tous ns” or believe themſelves ; oh yet we 
28 wha, abſurdity their,xcal tor, N Lone cannot 1 5 carried them. How 
reaſon therefoxe have. men On thinking to cregulity and bigotry ? The 
refuſes his afſent to plain trütlis, is ebery Way Wert and commits a 4 vio- 
Iles £3 his faculties, than he Who believes things without ſufficient proof: and certainly 
more fophiftty, cummiig and &fntrauous Gifting is required to maintain that Truth carat be find out, 
Man there would honeſt application and induſtry to find it out: and farther, ſince this is the 
peat principle of Acaderai/m and Sceptici/m, That Truth cannot be perceived, on Torr of 
which chelr is ſtaked: the men under theſe dendminations! cannot be ſaid ſo much 
have a dijofitibir to op wn truth, as a fix? refalution to oppoſe it ros des all heal 
to make food" Pro's rege rd N h or equality pra. ar: on both ſides ; he A- 
hurt to keep a die balance between rrurb and falſÞood: It is mean and unworthy” to ſee 
him, upon this account, endeavouring to unilerthine ' the truths in geometry, by little impo- 
tent cavils. Mr. Baylb, in his' Controverſy concerning the preferableneſs of Arbeiſi to Super 
ſition, doth not ſo much as  endeayoar to Keep the balance ; but leans with all his forte to 
the wrong ; fide!” "And 4 bertain great Author f is ſometimes a Dygmatiſt, and gives us a ſchemè 
of virtue independent of any Deity; and ſometimes à regular and preciſe Acadmiſt. There 
is nothing. {5 footiſh ati deluding (ays he) as 4 partial Scepticiſm. For while the doubt is 
* caſt only on dne ſide, the certainty” grows ſo much ſtronger on the other.“ Can any 
thing be more abfuld than to cat the doùbt upon two oppoſite and romtrary propoffrinmt, as if 
both might 'be falſe, « or both true! I do not mean that objections ſhould not be put with all their 
force : but there are ſome truths fo glaring” that a man cannot ca doubt pon them, without 
oommitting much violence oh his reaſon. © The art of writing is made to conſiſt i in K 
ing An, qu uilibrium between the arguments on oppoſite ſides. This may catch a — 
vain 1 3, bat it i e the intereſts of al and _againſt the rational na- 
. | 


Rr 2 dition, 


308 Dean Berkeley r ſcheme againſt tht exiſtence 
dition, his lonely ſtate, and the miſt and darkriefs he! is rr rag be 
-wildered in. 3 17: 11 WS (K £220 .< 
And this argument 1 * inconfifncy_of of the 8 is ee bebte x to 
him who but barely doubts, if he offers to diſpute wich the Beings themſelves, 
in order to be ſatisfied bimſelf whether they are; or to conyince them that 
they are not: for this diſputing ſuppoſes the reality of the thing he pre- 
tends to doubt of (g). But when one undertakes to demonſtrate to us, 
that we bave nothing whereby another could know ' that doe exiſt ; ſince he 
cannot do this, but by ſuppoſing the truth of what he pretends to de- 
monſtrate falſe, one is at a loſs what notion to form of ſuch a procedure. 
He may be juſtified, I think, in ſaying. . The ſtrangeneſs of the attempt is 
„ not to be paralleled,” And how our Author can be vindicated from this 
contradictory procedure, I do not ſee: for he pretends to demonſtrate the 
impoſſibiljry of the exiſtence of mens bodies, and thereby denies all evi- 
dence that other men can have for the exiſtence of their ſouls ; 3 which 
indeed amounts to denying their exiſtence altogether, and demonſtrating 
the e of i it to thoſe ney . n cine. > eta 
vin. The great feafon why this Author beende to Gabe of Ns ex- 
iſtence of material ſubſtance, or to demonſtrate it impoſſible, is becauſe 
we are percipient of nothing but our own perceptions and ideas; and becauſe 


figure, colour, Ray” IRE is not _ ys noe Now 4 * | 


here 


 (£) Mr. Wellyon fas, Lea. 3. Prop. l 43: in the Note (4) }, [* The queſtion i 
* Plats Ti % 746 Re Tanger A rode, U vin ere, du dre r rer., 0 rie xa” 
* Hehe, xa} TaAvrre & dee wiphrrogen, x, v. 3. may have place among the welitati- 
* ons of Philoſophers ; I Ke If he doth, 
* the anſwer will attend it.“ But, with ſubmiſſion, I think it can have no place even 
diſdutandi gratis, without this cantradictioꝶ RG: For the fu ppoſing every thing which 
wwe think to be but a dream (though we are — . who thus dream, ex· 
iſt) is ſuppoſing, a// other things unreal, or anly phantaſtical illuſions; and then we muſt ſuppoſe 
ourſelves left alone, ſurrounded only with our own wiffans and. fancies ! and how a man can 
velitate with others in this ſolitary condition is hard to imagine, unleſs he make a contrary 
ſuppoſition, defirufive of the faſt, wiz. That other Beings are not unreal. And if men cannot 
find a handle to ſcepticize from, without making contradiQory ſuppoſitions, they ſhould be 
fatisfied of the abſurdity of the attempt. We cannot conceive how truth and certainty could 
have been more guarded than it is, Men muſt previouſly ſuppoſe a contradiction, before they 
can attack it. And if this be conſidered, we may juſtly wonder why the reputation of Scepticiſm 

endl he fo great 
(+) In the Cyclopedia, the citation above begins thus; —— (Againſt the exiſtence of Bodies 
ar any external auI, Mr, Berkley argues * ſrenuouſiy.) That neither 1 
c Pallians, 
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che materin ! mori ſhown inconclß̃ue. zog 
here the extent of this kind of doubting) this argument will equally ſhew 
ſpiritual ſubſtance to be a contradiffion in terms, us well as matter: for 
we are percipient of nothing but our own perceptions and ideas, with re- 
ſpect to che ſoul. of another man, as well as with reſpect to his body z or 
if chis de true in either, it is true in both. AZivity and perceptivity, the 
only properties whereby we infer the exiſtence of ſpiritual ſubſtance, are 
not that ſubſtance, but qualities belonging to it, any more than figure, 
motion; c. are corporeal ſubſtance. If then this argument is. good for 
any thing in the firſt caſe, it is as good in the ſecond; and if it de- 
monſtrate matter out of exiſtence, it equally demonſtrates all; ſubſtance out 
of exiſtence, ſave. the mind thus percipient, without excepting the Deity 
himſelf, -So that, brought to its genuine and undiſſembled iſſue, it ends 
in that kind of knowledge mentioned once or twice above, called Ego- 
miſin (i). Dean Berkley, I think, is not far from owning! this. In Sect. 
138. of what he calls his Principles, he hath theſe words: If there- 
« fore *tis impoſſible that any degree of theſe powers (willing, thinking, 
«. and perception of ideas, to wit] ſhould be repreſented i in an idea or no- 
« tion, tis evident ;here can be no idea or notion of a ſpirit.” ——— Here 
we may obſerve that, if we neither have any idea or notion of ſpiritual 
ſubſtance itſelf, nor of theſe properties whereby we could only come to 
the knowledge of ſuch a ſubſtance, (aFivity and perceptivity, the examples 
of which he aſſigns) it ſeems impoſſible that ſuch a thing could ever have 
entered into the thoughts of men. Theſe particulars ought to be well 
conſidered! by - thoſe; who: run ſo greedily into this. ſcheme. It is true, 
thinking, willing, &c. cannot be painted in the imagination, as objects 
having figure and magnitude may: but might not this Author thus 
prove, that we can have no idea or notion of virtue, juſtice, truth? And 
if this conſequence be fair, as it ſeems. to be; this ſcheme is a complica- 
tion 7 all the N of ae chat have ever yet been broached. lr 


— firmed by the imagination, exiſt without the mind, he obſerves is allowed 
and that the various ſenſations impreſſed on the mind, æuhare ver objes they may compoſe, cannot 
exiſt otherwiſe than in a mind perceiving them, is not leſs evident. This appears from the 
meaning of the term exiſt, &. lere, that ſenſations compoſe their objects, wants a little 
proof, and is at beſt a very equivocal expreſſion. 

(5) Quchques Spinofifter ſentant que P evidence leur ichappe 2 tout moment, dans tes pretendues Al- 
monftrations de leur Maitre, font tumbes dans une eſpece de Pyrrhoniſme inſensi, amm PEgomiſmt, 
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Whatever is the object: of che underſtanding (4): It is not cnaugh that an 
AHuibor is not explicite. ig, own ing all. he abſurdities which: ariſe from his 


Dean Berkeley . ſcheme again}, the. exiſtence 


ſcheme or that he denies them :. others will aſſign his authority to juſtify 
their maintaining them. Epicurus ſaid many things well Cum bene 
p ſertine multd, ac divinuus ipſit nmemalibuĩ de. Mivis dare dittu ſu brit: 


and hath leſtianany fine things: in iltiug : and yet. when thiscwas obſerved 


0 Cirerp. who condemned this philoſophy. he anſwers; Non qu gui. 
cat, ſed quid. . nau Pats . ſenteutie, fue dicere. i: 
31:0 Df 97 nahe lo 1759 153266 nnn 
IX. But bo return. 16 Dein Berkley 40 erade the inconſitandyixmen- 
ned in: Ny . of diſputing with, and endeayouring to. conv ince no body 
at all, for gught: he knows, ſhould, ſay that God bxoits the lideas f mens 
fouls in him, (provided: he will allow that ere can he any lidea, or no. 
tion, of ſouls) then all his certainty far the Exiſtence! of mens ſouls, is be- 
cauſe God would not excite the, idgas of theſe; Beings in; ua, to) make us 
believe: they were, unleſs they really were. And this would 1 
his | belief of immaterial ſabſtance, ptaciſely vpn 1 the reehbn which; Dr 
Clarte hath brought, to ſhew: that we cannot poſlibly be dereiurdz t in con- 
eluding that matet ia ſubſtance really exiſts wichout the mind. Thät is, 
he canmot avoid proceeding in, contradiction to himſelf, and hi dw tener, 
without e recourſe to the force of the aber demonſtration 0 ): 
2d o ingo zitlubinzg Ad .acta io edguocb 241 oni bol 
0 Der Cart ting ke th word iden HAT ib che Gil tines Hr Ell "M 
ne fs. 8M A being that Terin, Which, Lthinks ſerves Beit te) hd Nor: Whidtitever 
r the' object of che underſtanding, when a man thinks, I have uſcfl at: to ah whatever is 
meant by Phanta/m, . Notion, Sperics, 107 Nins it is, Which the. mind can be employed 
4c about in thinking,” Des Cartes lays in his geometrical method of proy ing. the exiſtence 
et Gadd, and the Soul, Defin. 2. e nomine intelligo cujuſſibe i tationis formam illam, per 
cht immediate perceptionem ifi 122 rogitutionis ton ſcitis. h; ad 4 nibil 92 verbis 
exprimere intelligendo id quod dico, quin ex hoc ipſo certum fit in me efſe ideam ejus quod verbis 
lis Agniſratur. Atgue ita. non Flas. imagines in Planet depsar | ideas yoocey... imd ipſas pn 
nullo modo voco ideas, « Quatenus , ſunt in phantafil corpored, hoc, eſt_ in, parte. olga. cerebri di 
tag, fed 1 antum guatenus menen ip/am_ in illam cerebri parters conver ſam informant. This is 
very diſtinct and full. Dean Berli. who will not allow. us to haye an) notion or. idea of 
thinking, willing, Ec. ſhould give us his acceptation, of the, v word; 0 ſhew. us hat, ig amiſs in 
Mr. Locke. or Des. Cartes acceptation, , Whatever is in 
. RE —.— = 
(1). See this Demonſtration, in che Cocbibedia, under the ward ks dealings. ater 
Dal Berkley's arguments againſt the exiſtence of matter. 1 
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"of Yhes matefral world ſewn rincanolg rue $13 
and that demonſtration overthrows his * This 1 * * hag 
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. 2 fatthee pbſerve, bee Dean Berkeley's - nem de- 
monſtrates all ſubſtanoe outl of exiſtence, cquallyc with material ſubſtance z 
haf ſrhall-r&ſon-he bad co! ptocha im (Sect, 93; of hi Beo h victory 
over the Atheiſts \ and Scopticks. ;, His! words are . Without which 
« [unthinking matter, to wit] your Epicureans, Hobbiſti. and the like, 
« have; not even the ſhadow of a pretence, but become the moſt cheap 
and eaſy triumph in. the: world.: And again, Sect; 96. «« Matter be · 
« ing once expelled! oxt-:of nature drags wich it ſo mapy ſceptical. and - 
. impious ncitions, Sr.“ T bis i is Lchink, af, one ſhould. advance, that 
the beſt- way for a> woman — who may attack her repu- 
tation; is to turn a common proſtitute. He puts us into a way of de- 
dying all things, that we may get rid of _ abſurdity of thoſe bs 
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Xl: if we will dale 8 tough the evidence of ſenſe" is dot high 
- WH greateſt we are! capable of 31 yet fince- it is the moſt univerſal and con- 
s, Wl fant, fitted to all the concerns of life, and the capacities of all men; 
s, Wl fince (except in a few! caſes, the cauſes of which we know; and can rectify 
): ne judgment) there is à ſatistactory agreement between the informations 
5 of.it;* throughiall different ages, and in all countries; and ſince it is in 
effect, the firſt: foundation of all our knowledge, in our preſent ſtate of 
union/ with matter; the man who endẽa vours to overturn the evidence f 
fe: uni ver ſally, endeavours" to introduce the wildeſt and molt unbounded 
lapbic if, let his pretences be what they will. And Dean Berkeley, by 
aching | men to diſtruſt their ſenſes, teaches them to diſttuſt his) Book- in 
the firſt place; - it is but an idea like other things, every word and line 
Ih it: all his actions and great undertakings are hut mere dream and chi- 
ners and his de ſigus diſappoint: themſelves in every reſpect. I once we 
refuſe. that reaſon which Dr. Clarke has aſſigned for believing the exiſtence 
of external objects, and a material urid; there is in truth no ſtopping till 
a man has denied every thing that exiſts without his own mind, except it 
de perhaps the exiſtence of ſome delnſory Being who conſtantly, cheats 
and impoſes upon him. How this can be ſuch an antidote againſt Sceptici/ar 
ad Atbeiſm is not eaſy to be imagined, © We might with equal reaſon 
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XII. It may not ; perhaps be foreign to the dn « to ak hereof 
the contradition in terms, which. is prerended to be in afferting the ex- 
iſtence of matter; It is (if any where) in Sett. 4. of Dean Berthys Prix. 
riples's for in Sect. 7. he ſpeaks of having - demonſtrated: his \:coriclufion ; and 
in Sect. 21. he ſays, Arguments, & poſteriori, are unneceſſary for -\ confirming. 
what, f be miſtakes not, bas been  fufficieritly demonſtrated, d priori; there- 
fore in Sd. 22, he'apologizes ſor dilating ion that, which may, with the 
utmoſt evidence; be demonſtrated in à line or ta, to any one that is 
capable of the! leaſt reflection. Im ſhort, all that I could find for it is 
in that fourth Section, and contained in the following queſtiors. . Fot 
« hat are the forementioned objects [hog/es, mountains, rivers, ]. but the 
« .things/ e · perceive by ſenſe? And What, I. Pray you, do we perceive, 
« beſides our own ideas or ſenſations? And is it not plainly; repugnant, 
« that any of theſe, or any combination of them, ſhould exiſt unper- 
«ceived 7 This is but a ſorry affair to be the ſubjact of three ney 
pieces. We ſhall conſider it query by query, as it is propoſed. And 
firſt, What are the ferementioned -objefts, but the things we perceive by ſenſe? 
This query ſeems not to agree well with the next. Here it is allowed that 
we 'perteive things by ſenſe,” or by: the mediation. of ſenſe (for theſe things 
ſeem at a diſtance from the ſenſe) which are ſuppoſed, and galled oþjeft 
| (of ſenſe it would ſeem) 3 and in the next it is taken for granted, thut 
we perceive nothing. but our on ſenſations; that is, nothing by means of 
the ſenſes: This is what one may call ſlight- of. hand reaſoning. Let us 
join both queſtions in one. What are the objects of our ſenſations, , but tho 
very ſenſations themſekors ? This queſtion propoſed thus ſomewhat leſs jug- 
lingly, implies or ſuppoſes the truth of this propoſition. - Our ſenſations 
baue no objects exiſting ' without the mind: which is really the whole point in 

controverſy. And to take this fot granted, is to beg the thing to be 

proved or. to ſuppoſe the debate at an end. Thaſe meuntains,.' rivers, 
yy we all ſuppoſe to Gm er the mind 1 n we e adde 
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be wrong, it remains to prove that we are wrong, that gn" the whole 
of the diſpute. To affirm this, or aſt if it be not ſo, will never do any 
thing. We may farther add, ſince he allows objects perceived by ſenſe 
in this query, that ſenſations cannot be objects to themſelves : à ſenſation 
may become the obje of a reflex act of the mind upon it; and it can 
become an ohject to the mind in no other manner. But when a ſenſation 
thus becomes the object of a poſterior perception, it is not the object to 
itſelf (n). When a man beholds the circulation of the blood, by the help 
of a microſcope, he doth not admire his own ſimple perception, more than 
when he beholds a pebble ; but ſomething, which he thinks at leaſt, the 
cauſe and obje of it. We might as well ſay, when a .man laughs at 
ſome ridiculous thing, he laughs at his own laughter only. However, 
we may anſwer the queſtion categorically : That theſe forementioned ob- 
jefts, [rivers, houſes, mountains] are the very things we perceive by ſenſe, 
This is a proper enough anſwer to ſuch a queſtion : and we may add, 
that theſe objects excite ſenſations in the mind, by motion, or acting on 
the Organs 3 whether -by reflecting the rays of light, by raiſing an undu- 
lation in the air, by immediate contact, Sc. and this motion is propa- 
gated by the nerves to the brain, where the ſoul (there preſent) is ap- 
prized of them thus acting. Now, it is no matter whether what we ſay 
be true or not; though it be only a conjeffure formed at random, if it aſ- 
ſigns to ſenſations their diſtinct objects, without a contradiction in terms; this 


puts D. B. to the trouble of another demonſtration, as much as if it 
were the real caſe that obtains. 


XIII. His ſecond queſtion is, And what, # pray you, do we perceive, be- 
fides our own ideas and ſenſations? A conſiſtent anſwer to this follows 
from what was ſaid juſt now. We perceive, beſides our ſenſations them» 
ſelves, the objects of them: or we perceive objects exiſting from without, 
by the mediation of ſenſation, or motion produced ; ſince we are con- 
ſcious not only of ſenſation excited, but that it is excited by ſome cauſe 
beſides ourſelves ; for we ſuffer it, often againſt our will. This cauſe we 
call matter: and D. B. ſays it is God Almighty. Hitherto there is no 


() At this rate we nut far; that ates objects of their ſenſations, ſince ſenſations 
eannot be objects to themſelves ; for they make no reflex acts of the mind, and there are no 
material objects from without, according to this ſcheme, 
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contradiction. He ſays it is one thing, and we ſay it is another: and 
ſo far he hath no reaſon to ſay we contradi& ourſelves, more than we 
have to ſay the ſame of him: nay nor ſo much, It is pleaſant to 
obſerve D. B. 's addreſs : he would have us to allow that matter is 
a ſenſation ; or that our ſenſations are the ſame thing with their objects, 
which being the thing in debate, is ſtill begging the argument, by an 
equivocal queſtion, So he might prove that, if a man in a dark night 
were groping out his way, with a long pole in his hand, and felt ſome. 
thing reſiſt it, which made him turn another way, leſt he "ſhould run his 
head againſt the wall; ſo he might prove, I ſay, that it were 4 contra- 
diftion for the man to ſay, there was any thing there, beſides the pole 
itſelf, by this ſame query —— For what, I pray you, ſays he, do you 
perceive, beſides the pole in your own hand? 


XIV. We may here again obſerve, as in Ne 8. that this query of 
D. B's eaſily turns againſt himſelf, We fay, that which excites ſenſa- 
tions in us is generally the objects of thoſe ſenſations, exiſting from 
without; unleſs in the inſtances of dreams and phtenſies, in which there till 
is a manifeſt difference from ordinary ſenſation. He ſays, God, who is 
not the object of our ſenſations, is the immediate cauſe of them. How 
doth he diſprove what we aſſert? Thus, You perceive nothing but your 
perceptions. The cauſe of your perceptions, which you aſſign, is not your 
perceptions themſelves. Therefore you do not perceive this cauſe of your 
perceptions. Therefore his cauſe of your perceptions is not at all; or is 
but the ſame thing with thoſe very perceptions, Here the fundamental 
reaſon of this inference is, becauſe we perceive nothing but our own per · 
ceptions. But D. B. doth not perceive any thing but his own percep- 
tions, more than other men: and if his not perceiving the cauſe of his 
perception, is a ſufficient ground of denying ſuch cauſe, or of making 
it the ſame thing with the very perceptions themſelves ; then, God, not 
being perceived, either is not; or is but a very perception in the mind 
of man: Abſit blaſpbemia! And thus his own argument will exterminate 
out of nature, any other cauſe of perception he pleaſes to pitch upon. 
He ſays, matter being once expelled out of nature, drags with it, Ge. 
It is true, matter is but a contingent ſubſtance in nature; but being once 
expelled out of nature, it drags more along with it, in his method of 
reaſoning, than he is aware of: and it drags leaſt of all our ſceptical 
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and impious notions with it, as he pretends. To fuppoſe it abſent mul- 
tiplies theſe notions without end. 


XV. The Jaſt queſtion in this ba and which he deſigned 
ſhould carry home the conviction of the whole, is, And is it not plainly 
repugnant, that any of theſe [ideas] or any combination of them, ſhould exiſt 
unperceived Here you ſee, he preſumes you have allowed him, accord- 
ing to his laſt query, that ſenſations and their objefts are the ſame thing ; 
and on this. preſumption, his argument indeed is concluſive : but if you 

are not thus far complaiſant, he is at a loſs. And I anſwer, Our ideas 
ſutely cannot . exiſt without the mind: but their objets may; and do. 
And they are ſtill. ſenſible objects, though they fall not under the ſenſes, 
at all times and in all places: i. e. though they are not objefed to the 
ſenſe, in places where they are not; and. at times when our ſenſes are 
. not directed to the places where they are. With reſpect to this it is ob- 
ſervable, that he hath another very ſnort way of demonſtrating his main 
point. He ſuppoſes that the term [to exit] hath the ſame import, when 


applied to corporeal things, as to be perceived (o): aſſerting (ſtrongly in- 
deed) that it is otherwiſe unintelligible. Whence it clearly follows ; 
G | Matter 
g {o) In the Cychpedia, he. citat. This appears from the meaning of the term exiſt, 


when applied to ſenſible things. Thus, the table I write on exiſts: 1. e. I fee and feel it.. 
But the exiſtence of unthinking Beings, without any relation to their being perceived, is un- 
18 mtelligible ; their /e is percipi. 


al One cannot well paſs by the argument here, without enquiring a little into the reaſouable- 
r. neſs of it. This propoſition [their e is percipi] is delivered with the air of an axiom ; but 

if it be, it is incumbent on the Author, I think (who ſeems to be the firſt that diicovered it) 
4 to ſhew the neceſſary connexion between the terms e and percipi, in it. It cannot be ſaid to 
* be ſe/Fevident, on which account certain propoſitions were firſt called axioins ; ſince others 
8 cannot find out the /e/Fevidence, or even the truth of it. We ſay indeed with reſpect to the 
ot Deity, his N is exiſtere, becauſe nece/ary exiſtence belongs to his nature; but no body allows that 
ad to be perceived belongs to the ee or nature of matter: ſo that this axiom appears to me, after 
te the exacteſt enquiry I am able to make, to be ſuch an axiom as begs the queſtion, 


He argues from the meaning of the word [exif] that, when ſpoken of material things, it 
is the ſame as to be perceived; but who befides the Author himſelf, hath affixed this meaning 
to that term ? Is it the common acceptation of the word, when applied to material things? 
ICE Hath he the Phileſepbers, or even the vulgar on his fide in this, as he ſeems to infinuate elſe- 
of where? Pythagoras aſſerted that the eart was Rien, and habitable quite round [ vi, 
cal xe abr oÞaipondh, u ri worvey * mut os xe} dens © nal r win xf, ls vlg Go, 
nd Diog. Laert.) But he did not mean that the Antrpodes did not exiſt becauſe he did not per- 
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Matter which is not perceived, doth not exiſt! But the Ariificer” ſeems to 
underſtand that his tools exiſt all the intermediate time, after he lays them 
by at night, till he takes them up again next morning. And after this, 
it is unaccountable how this Author could pretend (SeR. 82.) that he 
doth not deny even corporeal ſubſtance, in the vulgar ſenſe ; but only in- 
ert, ſenſeleſs matter: as if the Artificer thought his tools were aryful, 
ſenſible matter; or diſappeared when he had them not in his hands; or 
even then, were nothing but the ideas of inftruments in the ideas of his 
hands. All this then ends in the following cbildiſb ſophiſm : Senſible things 
are but the obje7s of ſenſe. Whenever they are not the objects of ſenſe, 
they are no longer ſenſible things. Therefore, when they are not the ob- 
jets of ſenſe, or not perceived, they are net. But would not D. B. 
allow his houſe to be a combuſtible thing, unleſs it were actually on fire ? 
He might, with equal force of reaſon 1 that unleſs it were in 5 
it were 0 bonſe at all. 


cieve, i. e. hear and ſee them; whe muſt ae done acting our cut api of 
word. Again, Virgil ſays 


* 


Eſt in ſeceſſu longs loeus : inſula 1 
He doth not mean that the place he deſcribes did not exif, becauſe he was not there at the time 
to Jook upon, or perceive it. If it ſhould be ſaid, that Pythagoras, or Virgil, did not ſpeak phi- 
bÞfophically ; we may be ſure at leaſt that they ſpoke common ſenſe ; and as all men have ſpoke 
both ſince, and before. Which ſhews his ſenſe of the term to be quite new. 
Moreover, what reaſon can be afligned why the exiſtence of matter ſhould be confined to 
the being perceived, more than the exiftence of other ſubſtance? If the reaſon of the Author's 
aſſertion be, That what is not perceived, neither by ite, nor any other thing, doth not exiſt, 
then any other ſubſtance (e human ſoul, v. g.) if it doth not always perceive itſelf, muſt 
have intervals of non-exiſtence, - as it ceaſes to perceive itſelf, or otherwiſe : at leaſt the Author 
ſhould have proved that it aways thinks, to ſhew it has no pauſes or blanks of exiſtence. It 
is true, it muſt always think upon his ſcheme, having no reſtraint or interruption from 
matter; but then he will have a difficulty to explain, pow it could be fo affected without 
matter, as to make this appear doubtful. I might take notice of the wariation and proportion 
of exiſtence, (ſo to ſpeak) the ring and falling of it, upon his ſcheme : for inſtance, The Table 
I write on, when I do not perceive it, doth net exiſt ; but when I fit down to write on it, it 
comes again into exiſtence. If another perſon perceives it along with me, muſt it have a dou- 
ble exiftence? and if three of us fit at it, muſt its exiflence be three times greater, than if 
I looked at it alone? And, laſtly, if it were true that being perceived conſtituted the exiſt- 
ence of matter, and all created ſubſtance, the Infinite Mind perceives them without intermiſſion; 
and this will conftitute the continued exiſtence of matter upon his own principles, I think; 
unleſs he would ſay that matter exi/ts continually, as the — perceives it, and doth not exiſt 
— as other Beings do not ive it. 
2 VR XVI. This 
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XVI. This is his demonſtration. We may 2 obſerve that it doth 
no great honour to this new ſcheme, nor thoſe who pretend to admire 
it, that it forces the Author to ſuſpect, that even Mathematicks may not 
b very ſound knowledge at the bottom. In Sekt. 118. he ſays, To 

« be plain, we ſuſpect the Mathematicians are no leſs deeply concerned, 
« than other men, in the errors ariſing from abſtract general ideas, and 
« the exiſtence of objects without the mind,” And in Sect. 119. he ſays, the 
theorems in Arithmetick are difficiles nugæ. A man ought to have a vaſt deal of 
merit, and to have obliged the world with ſurpriſing diſcoveries, to juſtify 
his attacking theſe ſciences at this rate; or rather no mer1: poſſible can 
warrant it. And it muſt give us but a bad opinion of the notions that neceſ- 
ſitate a man to declare himſelf thus. What neceſlity they lay him under, 
ve ſhall ſee inſtantly. In Sect. 22. he expreſſes himſelf after the following 

manner. -——— It is but looking into your own thoughts, and ſo trying 

whether you can conceive it poſſible for a ſound, or a figure, or a mo- 
? « tion, or a colour (p), to exiſt without the mind, or unperceived. This 

« eaſy trial may perhaps make you ſee that what you contend for is a down- 

« right contradiftion. Inſomuch that I am content to put the whole upon 
1 « this iſſue; if you can but conceive it poſſible for any one extended, 
þ « moveable ſubſtance, or in general for any one idea, [here extended 
e moveable ſubſtance, and idea, are ſuppoſed ſpecies and genus; in which 
caſe he is very ſafe] „or any thing like an idea, to exiſt any other ways» 
« than in a mind perceiving it, I ſhall readily give up the cauſe. And 
a, as for all the compages of external bodies you contend for, I ſhall grant 
aſt « you its exiſtence z though you can neither give me any reaſon why you 
ov I © believe it exiſts, nor aſſign any uſe for it, when it is ſuppoſed to exiſt, 
« I ſay the bare Poſſibility of your opinion s being true, ſhall paſs for an 
« argument that it is ſo.” ew This is very ſolemn! A man that is 
jim I © generous had need be wonderfully ſecure of his concluſion, 


„ ot % D. B. hath perplexed himſelf about the /er/4b/e qualities of bodies; and infiſts much 
dou- upon it as a demonſtration of the non - exiſtence of matter, becauſe theſe qualities cannot 
n if exiſt without the mind. But he might have obſerved that heat, for inſtance, is an equivocal 
xiſt- Wwrd; and may either ſtand for the /en/:tion excited in the mind, or the quality in external 
on 3 bodies, raiſing that ſenſation. It is very trifling, becauſe the f/f cannot exiſt without the 
nk, Kind, to infer that the /zf cannot to conclude, that becauſe en/ation is not in the fire, there is 
exiſt o quality in it to raiſe ſenſation in a ſenſitive Being. Here figure and motion, are nicely 
ſhuffled in with colour and fend; though they are qualities of a different kind, 
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' - "XVII. But we take him at his word. Having ſhewn that his demon. 


ſtration doth not conclude; and conceiving it very poſſible that the whole 
compages of external bodies may exiſt without the mind, and no ways in 
it; the argument is at end with him (Y) No man can ever be ſeriouſly 
perſuaded, that this Author's ſcheme is true in fact, let him uſe the ut. 


moſt violence poſſible to his reaſon. The thing itſelf is of ſuch a nature, 


that it will not admit of belief: ſo far is the contrary from being a dowy- 
right contradiftion, as he ſays. And it is wonderful that he ſhould be ſo 
peremptory in dire& oppoſition to the ſenſe of mankind. However, we 
Mall go on to ſhew, in conſequence of what was faid in N* 6. how pol. 
fible matter is; and that there is all the evidence for the real exiſtence 
of it; that the nature of things can admit of, unleſs we will require the con- 
tradition there named to be proved. And firſt, if matter had not been 
poſſible at leaſt, no man would ever have had any idea of it at all. To 
omit the reaſon of this before given, (Ne 6.) let us conſider that what- 
ever part of an idea is not perceived, is no part of it; its ef is really 
perripi. (See D. B's Principles, Set. 132. as alſo his Opticks.) A 
part of a perception not perceived, is a contradiction indeed, being a part 
of it that is no part of it. Conſequently a part leſs than the minimum 
fenſibile (ſee again Sect. 127.) is no part of it, or nothing. Therefore in 
the idea of a ſolid inch of matter, v. g. there is no part that might be 
expreſſed by this number 1,000,000,000,000 in the denominator, having 
unite for its numerator, (or we may make the number greater, for thoſe who 
have very good eyes) ſuch a part being leſs than the minimum ſenſibile: 
or ſuch a part is nothing at all. But if there be no ſuch part; or if 
the million-millionth part is preciſely nothing; the whole idea is made up 
of a million of million of 0 ideas: or the whole idea is no idea. For 
undoubtedly, a million or any number of nothings, will never make ſome- 
thing: nor will any number of zegations of an idea, ever make a real 
idea. Two, ten, a hundred, Sc. negations of a thing, will never amount 
to the thing itſelf. Thus unleſs a real, ſolid, figured ſubſtance, were at leaſt 
poſſible to exiſt without the mind, ſuch a part of which would be a real 
part, of the ſame nature with the whole; our idea of the whole would 


<0) It is to no purpoſe to infill longer on any thing contained in his Book. It will all be found 
to be a repetition of this ſuppoſed Demonſtration, He carps very much in his Introduction at 
abſtract ideas; but the ulefulneſs and neceſſity of them is never a whit the leſs ; a remarkable 

enough inſtance of which will appear immediately, 0 
2 C 
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be impoſſible, and no idea. This follows from aſſerting ſuch a ſcheme, as 
makes it neceſſary to maintain, that whatever we perceive not of matter is © 
not, which this Author doth very explicitely ). A little abſtrafion of 
ideas, to which he is ſuch an enemy, would have been of uſe to him here. 
The ſame may be ſhewn concerning the ideas of motion, reſiſtance, weight, 


Sc. We do not perceive the reſiſtance of an atom; therefore we could 
not perceive that of a cannon- ball: for the laſt is but ſo many times the 
firſt, And if the firſt be nothing,” ſo many times no perception will never 
make perception. Again, we have no ſenſe of a motion extremely ſlow, 
or extremely ſwift : therefore ſuch motions are not. We have no per- 
ception of the motion of the index or hour-hand of a clock : and yet 
this no perception, ſo many times repeated, becomes real perception, with 
reſpect to the minute-hand (5). 


XVII. Again, 


| {r) Hero we might afk a reaſon fhom the Abettors of this ſcheme, why our ideas do not reach 


the very intimate Eſſence of other things, as well as body ! Our ideas come not up to thoſe 
in the Divine Mind, with reſpe& to body, more than other things. 

(„ We may draw it as a corollary from the argument in this paragraph, That our per- 
ceptions in general have no parts, or are indiviſible ; and particularly that our ideas or percep- 
tions of diviſible, extended ſubſtance, are themſelves indiviſible, without parts or extenſion. 
If they were not, then the million-millionth part of the perception of an inch long, would 
be ſome part of it, or perceived by the terms. And from this again it will follow, that the 
percipient Being in us is mot matter; becauſe if our perceptions of length, breadth, figure, 
were in a material ſubſtance, they Suu neceſſarily have dimenſions. For ſuch ideas of fi- 
gures would be then affections, or modifications of matter; but all affections or modifica- 
tions of matter, muſt be inherent in the matter whoſe modifications they are. And if the per- 
ception or idea of a figure, be an inherent modification, or affection of matter; it is clear it muſt 
inbere in all the matter percipient of it, and therefore have equal ſuperficial dimenſions at leaſt. 
And, ſecondly, Our perceptions of extenſion being without parts illuſtrates, and confirms what 
was ſaid in Sect. 3. viz. That the ſoul hath no parts, or is a ſimple, indivifible ſubſtance. We 
muſt ſay, I think, that all rhe foul is percipient : if any part of it were impercipient that 
would not have the nature of /ou/ (or of percipient Being). And if all the ſoul be percipient, 
and yet its perceptions be without parts, we mult ſay that it hath no parts. If the foul 
were extended as matter is, certainly our perceptions woald be extended, or have parts; 
infinite divifibility of extenſion would not only be conceived by abſtract reaſon, but the actual 
infinitely little parts would be pictured down, if I may fo expreſs it ; or they would be as much 
ferceived, as any parts, and that by the terms being parts of the perception. And, laſtly, from 
this corollary I aſk the following queſtion; If the faculty of imagination requires a picture ex. 
tended in length and breadth, but no idea or perception, as it is in the mind, is extended, 
Does not the power of imagination as much inſer a material ſenſory or organ, as a pure or 
kmple perception requires an unextended or immaterial percipient ? In imagination, or in ſen- 
lation of viſible objects, the perception is not itſelf a picture; but undoubtedly it is the * 
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XVIIL Again, ſolidity, figure, diviſibility, Ge. are either properties in- 
hering in ſome ſubſtance ; or ſubſtance itſelf (bat thing, to wit, in which 
properties inhere, which we call, and muſt call ſubſtance :) if they are 
ſubſtance, ſolidity. and figure will prove a ſolid, figured ſubſtance upon us. 
If they are only properties, they are either properties of our ideas, or 
not; if they are, then our ideas are ſubſtance, with reſpect to theſe pro. 
perties, or the thing in which they inhere; and therefore ſolid, figured 
ſubſtances. A thing that hath ſolidity, figure, Sc. as properties belonging 
to it, or predicable concerning it, muſt be a ſolid, figured thing. But that 
our ideas ſhould be ſuch, as upon this ſcheme they muſt be, is mon. 
ſtrous. At leaſt therefore, a ſubſtance muſt be poſſible, of which theſe 
are properties : for they are certainly properties of ſomething. And if it 
be allowed that ſuch properties exiſt now ; or that the thing exiſts to 
which they belong; they will infer not only the poſ7 bility, but the ada 
_ of matter. | 


XIX. 3 all geometry is converſant about quantity. If there be 
nothing that can be called guanium in nature, or without the mind; 
nothing to which quantity is applicable; then we have a large body of fine 
demonſtration, and men have diſcovered vaſt numbers of eternal and un- 
deniable properties (as of a triangle, circle; cylinder, ſphere) preciſely of no- 
thing; immutable truths converſant about an impoſſible object: which is 
ſtrangely contradictory, It hath been always allowed that nothing can 
have no properties predicable about it, nor truths demonſtrable concerning 
it. Our ideas are not quantity: to ſay that would be to deny again the 
principal hypotheſis maintained in this ſcheme of an witer want of extenſion 
in rerum natura. And if we allow extenſi ton, why not an extended fub- 
ſtance? They are only ideas of quantity: and thoſe truths are purely 
demonſtrable of the obje75 of our ideas, No man ever ſpake of a circular 


of a ꝓicture ſomewhere lodged. And if this be ſo; imagination, as it is the perception of 2 
picture, ſhews not only that the foul is immaterial, but that it is united to a material ſenſor), 
where the picture is impreſſed, and to which it applies for the perception of it ; or that matter 
exiſts. How far this argument is applicable to overtum D. B. 's ſcheme, the Intelligent 
will determine; but Cartes himſelf, who, it may be preſumed, ſhewed D. B. the way of calling 
material ſubſtance in queſtion, ſays Nam attentids confideranti guiduam fit imaginatic, 
nibil aliud eſſe apparet quam . i intim? preſent 
{the ſenſory] ac proinde exiſtens, Meditat. 6. 


thought ; 
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thought 3, a Jpberical, or triangular perception : the ſine or tangent of a ſen- 


ſation would be a new monſter in ſcience, Where will theſe abſurdities 


end ? Nothing ever expoſed men ſo much as this late ſpecies of Scepti- 
ciſm. It is a wonder it ſhould find admirers ; and among Mathemati- 


cians! For upon this ſcheme the object of their an ſcience is ph 
en univerſal and abſtract. N 


XX. Moreover, What a fine branch of knowledge have we concerning 
extended and reſiſting quantity, or body? The ſhock of bodies againſt each 
other, particularly of elaſtick bodies; their perpendicular and inclined de- 
ſcents ; their motion, circular, or in other curves; their centrifugal forces; 
their centers of gravity, oſcillation or percuſſion? What fine and ſur pri- 
ſing theorems, concerning bodies moving in, or ſupported by fluids ? 
Theſe truths have ſtill nothing for their object. Our ideas are not heavy, 
reſiſting, projectile, fluid; capable of being compreſſed, or dilated ; have no 
properties of inflexion, refraction, Sc. To allow that our ideas had any 
of theſe properties, would be to allow them to be ſolid, refiſting, figured, 
diviſible things. And to ſay it is impoſſible there can be any ſubſtance of 
which theſe are properties; or to doubt only of this; is to doubt if ſe- 
veral uſeful truths may not be found out, and demonſtrations given, about 
nothing. Let me ask, What kind of philoſophy would ſuch propolitions 
as theſe make; the centrifugal forces of two equal ideas, revolving in the 
ſame time, in unequal ideas, are as their diſtances from the centers of- theſe 
ideas ? Or, the volumes of compreſſed ideas, are reciprorally as the weights 
of the ſuperincumbent ideas? Or, the ſpaces run over by an idea, falling 
by its own gravity, are as the ſquares of the times? This would ſtill run 
more odly if dreſſed entirely in the language of this hypotheſis, thus : The 
ideas of the ſpaces run over by an idea, falling by the idea of its own gra- 
vity, are as the ideas of the ſquares of the ideas of the times: for here 
all muſt be expreſſed by idea, their objects being impoſſible. Theſe are 
ſhocking to the laſt degree. It is no wonder that the men who broach this 
ſcheme, ſhould bear a grudge to Mathematicks. They are diametrically 
oppoſite to each other : and if there be any truth in that ſcience, this 
muſt fall. Or rather we may ask univerſally, the particulars in Ne 8. 
and 14. being alſo taken into conſideration, what philoſophy theſe men 
would retain 3. or what kind of knowledge would they leave to be pur- 
ſued? Indeed what throws us into general and unbounded Scepticiſm, 
muſt ſtrike at the roots of all ſcience. 


TX XXI. But 
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XXI. But it will be faid, could not God Almighty have excited all theſe 
ideas in ſeparate ſpirits, and made them capable to inveſtigate theſe pro. 
perties of a ſolid, extended ſubſtance, which never actually exiſted? To 
this it is anſwered, that indeed theſe truths concerning a folid, extended 
ſubſtance, were eternally in the Divine Intellect, before fuch ſubſtance ex- 
iſted : but then ſurely they were truths only, with regard to that ſubſtance 
itſelf, and not with reſpect to immaterial ſubſtance ; unleſs we ſhould ſay 
that the real properties of matter, were applicable to, and true concerning 
a ſubſtance not matter. Thus, even Infinite Power could not prompt us 
with theſe ideas in reſpect of any thing but what we believe to be the ob- 
jefts of them, not of our ideas themſelves. Mbicbh, by be way, realizes 
our knowltidge and philoſophy about material things more ao tis of late 
faſhionable 10 allow (1). | 


XXII. This being ſo ; the next queſtion is, Whether God Almighty 
(a Being of infinite veracity) would have made it neceffary for all thoſe 
ſeparate ſpirits (whom we call men) to purſue and attain a knowledge, leſs 
or more, or at leaſt an experience, of the nature of a ſubſtance which no 
way exiſted, as fancying that a great part of their eaſe and comfort de- 
pended upon bis; and have ſo conſtituted them, that all of this ſpecies 
of Beings in the world, not excepting one, are verily perſuaded, that they 
are continually converſant with this ſubſtance, and that it enters into their 
compoſition : the gueſtion is, I ſay, Whether this Being could have per- 
formed ſuch a conſtant and univerſal piece of juggling (u)? If it could an- 
ſwer a 2 good and wiſe end, that this * ſhould exiſt ; why goth it 


not 


i.) / / / ö and it ſeems 
to me nothing needs be more evident. Axiom. 5. Unde etiam ſequitur realitatem objedivam id. 
earum moſtrarum requirere cauſam, in qua eadem ipſa realitas non tantum abjectivd, ſed forma- 
liter wel eminenter contineatur. Notandimque hoc axioma tam neceſſarid efſe admittendum, ut ab 
ipſo uno omnium rerum tam ſenſtbilium, quam inſenſibilium cognitio dependeat. 

(«) It is extremely abſurd to ſuppoſe that God Almighty ſhould have given us ſo caſtly 
an apparatus of ſenſes, as Anatomy diſcovers ours to be, eſpecially of ſceing and hearing; made us ca- 
pable of inveſtigating the nature and method of ſenſation ; of ſeeing the contrivance and wiſdom, 
and the relation between the abjec and the faculty ; and all deſigned only to miſguide and de- 
ceive us, as if theſe were to be the organs for communicating the action of external objects, 
when in truth there is no ſuch thing. This in the language of the preſent ſcepticiſm is, 
That God excites in us (or rather leaves us to inveſtigate) certain wonderful ideas [of eyes and 
ears] for the reception of other ideas, [mer, houſes animals, &c ] which we are incapable of 
receiving 
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wot exiſt ? If otherwiſe ; why make us believe a thing exiſts, whoſe real ex- 
iſtence could have anſwered no good and wiſe end? Can any ſuppoſition 
lay God under a neceſlity of conſtantly deceiving his creatures? and his 
rational creatures too? Will not ſuch a ſuppoſition contradict his reaſon 
and his truth ? This will have all the force of a juſt demonſtration to 
ſober men. Beſides, ſince no man can be certain of the exiſtence of other 
men, upon this ſcheme ; and ſince it is ſaid that God excites in us all 
the ideas, which we fancy are excited by bodies z we muſt ſay that, when 
we think we are tempted by other men, to. commit an unjuſt or im- 
moral action, God immediately tempts us: and this, not only by exciting 
the ideas of the perſuaſives in the temptation (of the words and actions, 
to wit, which are nothing external ;) but in formally cantriving, and ſug- 
geſting the obliquity of the ſin we are tempted to; for, as hath been ſaid, 
taking away the exiſtence of their bodies, there is no kind of evidence left 
for the exiſtence of the ſouls of men, who by the abuſe of their freedom might 
tempt us. They who allow God to be a Decewver as to the firſt, can make no 
ſcruple of ſuppoſing him to impoſe on us in the laſt. I might mention 
the influence of this new refinement on the lives and practices of men. 
Though the obliquity of actions riſes from the will; he who thinks 255%, 
murder, or adultery, nothing real beyond bare idea, and that for ought 
he knows, he injures uo body, will be ſurely under leſs reſtraint to ſatisfy 
his inclinations of any kind. I might alſo mention the dire& tendency 
of this improvement to Atbei/m. Men will hardly allow the exciting 
illaſory ideas in our minds, of beauty and order, which no where really 
exiſt, ſuch a proof of the power and wiſdom of God, as an actually ex- 
iſting frame of material nature, where the grandeur, harmony, and propor- 
tion is permanent and real, exiſting from without, as well when we turn 
our thoughts from, as 10 it. And indeed it is not; for take away the ex- 
iſtence of the material Univerſe, and all the ſurpriſing ſcene of Providence 
diſcovered above, Sect. 2. where the God of nature by real power exerted, 


receiving by the ordinary manner, if theſe firſt ideas are any way diſordered. And all the art and 
experience men have acquired, to procure themſelves eaſe and relief from ſuch diſorders, is 
only at the bottom helping an idea that is diſtempercd; a mere juggle (as I faid) played upon 
us by the Author of our nature. Let me ſuppoſe that the Deity himſelf poſſeſſed us with a no- 
tion, that our bodies were made of China-ware or Glaſs, (vel caput habere fiatile, wel totos Dl 
cucurbitas, wel ex vitro conflatos, as Cartes ſays) and then aſk, If that would be a greater impoſture, 
than the preſent, on our Author's ſcheme ? 
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- conſtantly preſerves the world, and influences every particle and atom of 
this ſubſtance, by inceſſant, various, wonderful impulſe, ends in a dream 
and chimera. In that caſe no power could be exerted but to delude us. How 
could we believe the abilities of a Being, who was forced to have recourſe 
- toa deceit, ta raiſe in us a notion of them? 'Or what opinion muſt we 
have of his wiſdom and addreſs, when we ourſelves can detect the im- 
poſture ? How much better is it as otherwiſe ordered! We cannot cox- 
vince God of a he; nor ſhall we be able in an after-ſtate to ſay, he deceived 
us in this What a noble ſchool is the frame of nature, where we fee 
the Creator's mighty power put forth, in conſtantly moving and regularly 
directing, the vaſt, unwieldy bulks of dead matter; where all the works 
are real, nothing phantaſtical ! How would it grieve a rational mind to 
think that all this was performed in ſhew only; and our ignorance 
laid hold on to raiſe our amazement ! Doth it not appear that the good 
and wiſe end deſigned, and in ſome meaſure attained by the real exiſtence 
of the material world, is to train us rational Beings up to the knowledge of 
anne of the Dar, in a way adapted to our nature and PETIA 


xXIII Now to return to where we began. Matter is „ble as bach 
been ſhewn juſt before'; but not neceſſary, as hath been alſo ſhewn : What 
kind of evidence, or demonſtration then, would we have for the exiſtence 
of ſuch a-ſubſtance,” which we have not? In reaſon and philoſophy, its 
exiſtence” ſhiould be known from the efe#s it produces, or the Perceptions 
it excites in us, and the perfection of that Being, who conſtituted it and 
our nature ſuch, that it ſnould act, and we perceive it acting. To expect 
we ſhould know it wit bout ſenſation, is to demand a proof of its exiſtence, 
inconſiſtent with the very idea we have of it. To inſiſt chat its exiſtence 
ſhould be inveſtigable by abſtract notions, tho* we get our ideas origi- 
nally from ſenſe, by which matter muſt firſt enter, is to ſhew a great 
wnskilfulneſs (v), or a fixed reſolution to doubt; it is to fuppoſe it a ne- 
ceſſary, and not a contingent Being. Its exiſtence hath no eternal neceſſary 
properties belonging to it; nor the exiſtence of any thing ſave the Deity. 
Therefore I conclude, that the knowledge of the exiſtence of 2 ma- 


(v) Mr. Ramſay obſerves well, La fource du Pyrrhoniſme view 4 ce gue Pom ne dnnn ya 
entre une dimonſtration, une prewve, & une probabilitt. Une dimonſtration ſuppoſe Pidie contradic- 
toire impoſſibile 3 une prevve de fait oft, of toutes les raiſons portent & croire, fans qu'il y ait aucun 
pritexte de douter ; une probabilit eft, of les raiſons de croire, font plus fortes, que celles de abuter. 
Travels of Cyrus, Book 6. in tae Diſpute between Pythagoras and Anaximander, RY 
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terial objects, by ſenſe, is certain knowledge, and the evidence as great, as 


poſſibility, and the nature of things can admit of; and therefore, as | great 
as the reaſonable ſoul (as ſuch) can deſire (x J- | 


XXIV. Before we put . 000 to l Section, it will not be amiſs, in 
conſequence of what has been ſaid Ne 1. to take ſome farther notice of the 
ridiculous cauſe that hath. raiſed all this doubting concerning the exiſtence 
of the material world, and carried ſome to deny directly the poſſibility of 
my ſuch thing; viz. That we have no certain mark to know whether we 
are. awake or aſleep. This is what a man of plain, common ſenſe would 
laugh at: only Philoſophers think it enough to prove the world may be 
nothing rather than ſomething. In an objection made to Des Caries con- 
cerning his doubting, the Objefor readily grants, There is no mark to know 
which of the ſtates we are in, and only finds fault with Cartes for publiſh- 
ing, as a new 1 of f doubting, that which Plato and others had broached 


% 


(x) Mr. Locke ſays, (Book 4. chap. 2. feft. 14.) © So that, I think, we may add to the 
two former ſorts of knowledge; this alſo, of the exiſtence of particular external objects, by 
« that perception and conſcienſne/s we have of the actual entrance of ideas from them 3 and allow 
« theſe, three degrees of knowledge, wiz. Intuitive, Demonſtrative, and Senſitive 3 in each of 
* which, there are different degrees and ways of evidence and certainty.” See alſo chap. xi. 
of the ſame Book. Mr. Ramſay in the place juſt now cited, ſays, Je crois quiil y a des 
corps, now fur be timoignage dun ſeul, ni de plufieurs ſons, mais far Ie conſentement unanime de tou: 
ls fens, dans tous tes hommes, dans tous les temps, & dans tons let lien. Or comme ls ide; 
univerſolles & immuabler nous tiennent lieu de demonſtrations dans les ſciences, de mime Puniformitt 
cntinuelle, & 4a liaiſon conflante de nos ſentiments, nous tiennent lieu deprewves, lrſqu'il & agit 
de faits. After this let me obſerve, ſince this ſcheme denies the exiſtence of matter, 
contrary to the teſtimony of ſenſe; and fince the Epicurean ſcheme allows of nothing but matter, 
from the teſtimony of ſenſe, ſetting the certainty of ſenſe above that of reaſon, (ſee Lucr. lib. t. 
ver. 420. e)] let me obſerve, I ſay, that it is not eaſy to conceive, how theſe two ſhould 
agree in this particular of the teſtimony of ſenſe; though it is obſerved in the Cychpadia, un- 
der the word | fallacy] they do.w——Laſtly, (ſays the Author) . Reaſor cannot ſhew our /en/c5 
* miſtaken, ſmce all reaſoning depends on previous ſenſations ; and the ſenſes muſt firſt be true, 
** before any reaſoning founded thereon, be ſo. Thus the Epicureans ; whoſe ſyſtem is ſtrongly 
confirmed, by what we have already laid down from D. B. concerning the external world.” 
Theſe two ſeem to me do agree in nothing, unleſs in pervert.ng all true philoſophy Vet 
(ays the fame Author, under the word Abſtraction) has a late eminent and ingenious Author 
D. B. conteſted the reality of any ſuch ideas [wiz. abſtract] and gone a good way towards 
„ op} Frans 2; eng and confuraigtly , philooghy on a new 
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long before him (y) : which, by the way, is a ſtrange ſort of an objee. 
tion. The Yrond? "5M of this dowbt, or this queſtion, is plain, I think, 
in that no man has a right to make it, but he who hath experience of 
both the different ſtates. If he has only been in one of them, he can 
know no difference, and therefore be in 16" dubt: and if he has been in 
both, and remembers a difference, he muſt know it; and therefore is obliged 
to anſwer himſelf, as having a conſcious experience of che thing he defires 
ro be informed in. Since fleep is a ſtate in which the faculties of the ſoul 
are obſtructed, or impeded, by the indiſpoſition of the, matter of the 
body, eſpecially memory; ſince this is ſo, I ſay : for a wiking' man to 
deſire a mark or ji n, whereby to know if he be awake, in as if he ſhould 
defire another man to tell him, Whether be batb the powers "af bis foul a 
liberty or not? which he himſelf can know beſt.” The ul hath net ſome pow. 
ers to be impeded, and other powers of the ſame kind to remain ſtill free; it 
ſhould then have zo conſeiouſneſſes ; therefore it is improper to ask, if a 
Neeping man can have a mark to know whether he ſleeps? nor is it leſs 
improper for a waking man to ask a mark to know if he be awake. In the 
Firſt caſe, there is a want of- conſciouſneſs of the ſtate we are in ; and in 
the ſecond, a conſciouſneſs” that we are not in the firſt fate : what doubt 
cam there then remain here? If the powers of the ſoul were not impeded in 
Nleep, that ſtate would not differ from being awake, except in the indiſ- 
poſition of the body: but ſince it differs ſo widely otherwiſe, who can 
be excuſable in pretending not to know the difference? At this rate, men 
might ask a fign to know, whether they are blind, or not, or how they 
can be certain that they are in their ſober ſenſes, rather than mad (g); and 


whether, when they are conſcious of a thing, _ can be ſure that they 
are conſcious of it (a). 


XXV. Thus 


( Satit conftat ex . [ prima. ſeil.] no an. 
quo ſormia mfira à wigilid, & fſenfione verd dignaſcantur . veritatem bhujus meditation! 
egmoſcimus. Sed quoniam de eddem incertitudine ſenfibilium diſputiwit Plato, Qc. 

(z) Pyrrho indeed, and the Scepticts, ſeem to deny a difference between theſe ta. 
si „ pence Txpa Pure xx. b eee eee 
I think, 10 u themſ/ekves mad in effet. 

(a) The argument in this paragraph, which is fai not wo-be. intelligible enough, would 
perhaps become plainer, if we ſhould .afk the queſtion, Whether jt is 2 cdj men, or a lepiny 
| man, who propoſes the doubt? And to this we may reaſonably expect an anſwer, ſince the 
doubt ſuppoſes a difference of the two ſtates, and that this difference hath been obſerved ; fot 
otherwiſe the ground of doubting vaniſhes. It may, I think, be probably 2 
2 15 


XXV. Thus much of the different. /ftaze of che mind itſelf in theſe two 


conditions, of ſleeping and waking, which brings the Texujguy ſought to 


ſelf-conſciouſneſs. But the great difficulty pretended, is, How can we be ſure 
that any thing exiſts * All from Ne 1 to 24. is an anſwer to this 3 to 
which let me add, that, if we never dreamed in ſleep, we ſhould not at 
all doubt. of the exiſtence of the frame of nature. But have we leſs evi- 
dence now, than if all were a blank then? Or can the exiſtence of the 
world depend upon the indiſpoſition of our bodies, or the different ſtate 
of conſciouſneſs of our minds? Suppoſe a whole nation of men ſhould 
never-dream, (ſee Ne 33. Note (c) of the laſt) and another nation never 
ſleep, while we both fleep and have viſions in our ſleep z can the ftaftling 
or falling of the fabrick of the univerſe depend upon this diverſi ity? We 
ſee the heavens repreſented in a pool of ſtanding water, and images reflected 
from a mirraur: is that heaven, or the images of theſe objects leſs real, becauſe 
the ſtars are * a below the We z or men, trees, houſes, re- 
preſented 


C nice and philoophical manner of 
doubting ; and that they ſtarted it from ſome experience of the two different ſtates, other- 
wiſe they would ſtill have doubted without reaſon ; and yet that very experience anſwers the 
doubt. The doubt! could never be greater than the experience on which it was founded: If 
this experience is ſuppoſed nothing, the doubt becomes nothing at the ſame time; and the 
greater the experience is ſuppoſed to be, the doubt becomes the 4% ſince much experience of 
the difference could beſt teach them that difference. This, I preſume, makes the argument 
intelligible z and ſhews the inconſiſtency of ſuch doubting, if a man allows himſelf to be awake. 
And if he ſays he dreams when he doubts thus, what he owns here alſo anſwers itſelf ; when 
he awakes, he will find it but a dream. Beſides, he owns the difference between dream- 
ing and not dreaming, and the former argument will ſtill be applicable. 

But allowing the Scepticiſm to be puſhed as far as may be. If one ſhould ſay, I never dreamed 
« in my life.“ (Since ſome of the/e men affirm this of themſelves) what reaſon would he have 
for aſking a »pr54r, whereby to diſtinguiſh - dreaming from wat dreaming, when he owns he 
2 in all his life? And if he ſhould ſay, I had ſuch a dream laſt night, and 

was verily perſuaded of the real exiſtence of the things ſeen; and why may not the things 

- 17 ſee and hear now be as phantaſtical as theſe were?” I anſwer, firſt, he is incapable 
of being ſatisfied ; becauſe, on his own princi pi, he will ſtill have equal reaſon to think any 
aniwer as phantaſtical as the perfor lor ether Qarrerme, according to him] who gives him 
the anſwer : and therefore, as I faid in the beginning of the Section, he ſhould for ever hold 
his tongue, and doubt on in ſilence. When he deſires ſatisſaction, he ſuppoſes the reality of 
the thing he pretends to doubt of This is always the fate of Srepriciſm. And, ſecondly, 
when he ſays, © He dreamed laſt night, c.“ He owns he is awakened out of that dream 
dow, otherwiſe he could not perceive that it was but a dream: Or elſe he muſt allow he is 
ſill 
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reſented as hanging above us? What if ſome idle Philoſopher had made 
his a handle to become a learned Doubter ?' Though perhaps we might 

have had another Denomination of Scepticks from this man 3 that would nor 

however have made the exiſtence of heaven and earth leſs certain. This may 
be chought a ſtrange ſuppoſition ; and yet the Srepticks pretended to doubt 
of the exiſtence of material objects on this very account; .viz. from the dif- 
ferent appearances they made by mirrours. <—— 4 1-7; d poehy why 

Tas $adoege- Tav  RaTOTeuv" ao Heer anonule ous un ud dv 

rde 43 Sandee, 4 dnAcrev. Diog. Laert. Pyrrho. And as this very phe. 

nomenon of exhibiting the appearances of things by the pool, or the a/, 

ſuppoſes and proceeds from the reality of external objects exiſting 2» ſo even 

our dreams, though they have no external real objects, yet ſuppoſe ſuch, 
and are exhibited in imitation of them; and upon this account deceive 
us. Therefore, ' rightly conſidered, they bring no argument againſt the 
real exiſtence of material things, but rather one for it. Thus Cartes him. 
ſelf ſays (though againſt his own purpoſe) in the ſame place where he 


| propoſes his univer/al doubtin . Tamen profef?d fatendum eſt viſa per 


fill dreaming on; and, as I faid, whatever anſuer id made to him muſt till appear 2 
dream. If he ſhould ſay, I am not certain whether I ever dreamed in my life, or not.” 
It is as if he ſhould ſay, I am not certain, that ever I was in a different ſtate of conſci. 
« oufneſs from what I am in at preſent.” And then why ſhould he demand à xpiriguer or 
mark to know which of the two ſtates he is in, who never obſerved any difference? He 
can have no doubt of the reality of external objects, who was never impoſed on, by being 
made to think phantaftical objects real. And how could any anſwer give fatisfaQion to ſuch a 
man? If he 'thinks all things real, he will need no ſatisfaction; and if he thinks then 
pbantaſtical, the anſwer muſt appear to be fach, as much as all other things. In a word, he hath 
either perceived a difference of the ſtate of conſciouſneſs he hath been in; or he hath not: if 
he hath not, he can have no doubt; and if he hath obſerved a difference, he ſhould conſider 
that difference, and is obliged to anſwer himſelf, as having a conſcious experience. of the thing 
he defires to be informed of. For it is mere humour, and in effect abfurdity, for a man to 
ſay, « Inform me of a particular, of which I have experience in my own. conſciouſneſs, from 
„ your .experjence of it in yours ; ſince /e/f-con/ciouſneſs of what paſſes in one's own mind, is 
the /aft appeal in all controverſy. | | 

From all this, it appears ſtill more plain, I think, that Sceprici/m, in any ſhape that may 
be given it, is inconſiſtent with itſelf, in ſuppoſing the thing concerning which it pretends 
to doubt 3 and therefore it defeats its own deſign every way. Whence it muſt appear 2 
very extraordinary attempt to endeavour to raiſe doubts, in ſpite of the ab/urdities that attend 
doubting, and to render truth ſuſpected without any ground. Though I were able to perplex 
plain and avell meaning men, by this ſubtil kind of doubting; I muſt be conſcious to my 
ſelf of a diſingenvity and perverſeneſs in the undertaking 3 unleſs I alſo ſhewed them a way 
how to get free of ſuch puxxling fophiſtry, 

quielen 


/ 
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quictem efſe veluli pictas quaſdam imagines, que non niſi ad ſunilitudinem re. 
rum verarum ſingi potueruni=———— This is remarkable in itſelf; but till 
more ſo as ſaid by him, and on ſuch an occaſion too. He continues 
Ideogue ſaltem generalia hc, oculos, caput, manus, totümque corpus, res quaſ- 
dam non imaginarias, ſed veras exiſtere : nam ſane pictores ipſi, ne tum qui- 


dem, cùm ſirenas & ſatyriſcos maximè inuſilatis formis fingere ſtudent, naturas 


omni ex parte novas iis poſſunt aſſignare, ſed tantummodo diverſorum anima- 
lium membra permiſcent ; vel forte In our dreams we have repreſenta- 


tions of ſome things that cannot be imaginary, as figure, magnitude, num- 


ber; and of ſome that are neceſſary, as time, place : every viſion muſt 


have duration, and a ſcene of exiſtence. So Cartes in the ſame place —— 
cujus generis eſe videntur natura corporea in communi, ejuſque extenſio ; item 


figura rerum extenſarum, item quantitas, five earundem magnitudo, & nu- 


merus : item locus in quo exiſtant, tempuſque per quod durent=——(Meditatio 1.) 
From this the Izzelligent will ſee that dreams are but ſuperficially con- 
ſidered, when they are made a pretence for doubling 3 and that Cartes him- 
ſelf cuts off the chief pretence he had for calling in queſtion his former 
knowledge 3 though with the deſign of becoming more certain, and placing 
it on a ſurer foundation than it formerly was. 


XXVI. Let me here obſerve to young people, who have not perhaps 
conſidered it before, that this great Man was not able with his utmoſt ef- 
fort ſeriouſly to doubt of every thing, Having alledged all the reaſons for 
doubting in his firſt Meditation, that he could think of; he is forced at 
length to come this, That if he could not doubt on other terms, he would de- 
fignedly deceive himſelf by doubting. His words are, Quapropter, ut opinor, 
non mal? agam, /i voluntate plane in contrarium vers, meipſum fallam, i- 
lafque omnino falſas imaginariaſque fingam, donec tandem velut equatis utrim- 
que præjudiciorum ponderibus, nulla ampliics prava conſuetudo judicium meum à 
reid rerum perceptione detorqueat. As if he had ſaid, < If I cannot doubt 
« with my eyes open, let me ſhut chem: if I cannot believe things falſe, 
« let me ſuppoſe them falſe againſt my belief”. Is it not plain here, 
he only ſaid he doubted, without being able to do ſo? Thoſe things 
could not be called prejudices, with which he was forced to take this me- 
thod. A man ſhould not doubt, where he is forced to feign | cauſes of 


doubting ( 5). And in the Synopſis of his Meditations, he fays, (ſpeak- 


ing 

(3) If any one deubrs that he may become more certain, and is forced to ſign cauſes (nay to 
deceive himſelf) that he may doubt; I ask if he can become mers certain by this method 
V u than 
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ing of the external world, the bodies of men, and other things of that 
nature) De quibus nemo unquam” ſane mentis ferid dubitavit. The other 
great reaſon he aſſigns for univerſal doubting, is the very worſt, 1 
think, that could be 1 z the ſuppoſition, to wit, that God may be 
malicious and a deceiver. © Quid autem nunc ubi ſuppono deceptorem aliguen 
Fotentihi mum, &, fi fas oft ita ere, malignum, dad operd in omnibus 


guantum potuit, me delufiſſe ——— May we not here ſay, that this is a 
coſtly way of doubting, which forces Des Cartes to make an almighty 


dedil of the Deity before he can make his doubting feafible ? They who 


have the lameſt notions of the Deity, conceive him as 'ſomerhing perfect: he 
ſays elſewhete, Ex guibus ſatis patet illum [¶ Deuni] fallacem eſſe non poſſe : 
emnem enim fraudem, & deceptionem, à defectu aliquo pendere, lumine naturali 
inanifeſt um zft. If this is plain from the light of nature, eſpecially to ſuch 
men as Cartes, and I believe no body will deny it; was it philoſophical 
in him to fuppoſe God a deceiver, merely that he might doubt of truths, 
which. otherwiſe forced his aſſent? Pray obſerve whether J do him injuſtice. 
He fays, Nam five un. Ave dormiam, duo & tria ſmut junta ſunt. 
 quinque, 'Quadratim que non plura habet latera quam Quaſuor 3 nec eri poſſe 
2 ut tam perſpicue veritatis in fuſpictonem falſitatis inturrant : and yet 
in the very next ſentence. the reaſon why he doubts of theſe ſelf-evident 
truths, is no better than becauſe God may be a, deceiver. Is it not 
mighty inconſiſtent to ſuppoſe an evident i) falſe thing true, that he AY; 
be at liberty to ſuppoſe evidently true things. falſe? But leaving this, I 


mall only obſerve, that the manner in which, he ends his meditations is very 
remarkable Sed by perbolicæ ſuperiorum dierum | dubitationes, _ ut riſu 


digne ſunt explodende; preſertim ſumma illa de ſomno, quem i vigilia 
non diſtinguebam; nunc enim, adverto per magnum inter utrumgque eſſe diſ- 
crimen By ſpeaking thus [une enim adverts] Des Cartes would have 
it thought, that he had got, 4 new light from this manner. of. univerſal 
doubting :; though one r muſt be at a loſs to conceive whence the light could 
come. Could he not perceive the difference between dreaming and not 
dreaming, till he had firſt called in queſtion the truth of ſelf-evident pro- 
poſitions? Muſt every individual man follow this method, before he can 
tell whether he be awake, or aſleep? Or can the, forcing ourſelves to 
ſuppoſe God an Almighty Deceiver, be tlie only way to diſcover that he 
18 a Being of infinite veracity } Whatever vertue ſuch a method of doubt- 


dan ks was difice 7 Or if being reduced to the neceſſity of ſuch a method before he can. 
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ing may have, to open a Philoſophers eyes; I am ſure it will never open 
any body's elſe, The only thing I can find worth our imitation through 
the whole method, is the exploding this byperbolical doubting, as deſerving 
our laughter ; though it was inconſiſtent in him to ſpeak _ of 1 i, it it 
hag ſerved hin: ou ſuch great PP (c). | 


(e. I ſhall here take notice of ſome exceptions made to the reaſoning in FI of the _ 
ceding paragraphs, and endeavour to remove them. It is obſerved, that D. Bos ſcheme tales 
away the exiſtence of other minds, and perhaps of ou» own, and of all forts of ſubſtrata, as 
they are called ; and therefore that moſt of what 1 have ſaid ſeems right. But then it is added, 
* It is true, one Sovereign Mind may be ſufficient to produce all theſe ideas; and many Philo- 
% ſophers affirm, that He actually produces them in us, though they allow the obje2s to exiſt. 
„ The. queſtion is, Whether he produces them according to a certain order; and certain, laws 
t eſtabliſhed by himſelf ; or whether he produces them agreeably to the real ſtate of a certain 
« third ohjeck, which we call the ſenſuy. D. B. will lay, that the order and lau which 
« rule their connexions and appearances in our minds, are in every reſpect the ſame to us, 
« as the real exiſtence of the material Univerſe. From this order, he will anſwer your query, 
% How he can communicate his thoughts to others, on Which you ſeem to lay much ſtreſs. 
© And this order will . ſerve him to anſwer your queries about the beauty of nature, and of na- 
© tural philoſophy. —If he had contented himſelf with denying the actual exiſtence of 
© matter, he would have avoided many abſurdities.“ 

In anſwer to this, I own, firit, I do not ſee that D. B.'s reaſoning takes away the ex. 
iſtence of our own minds, or invalidates Des Cartes's principle, Cogito ergo ſum. Thoſe Philb. 
ſophers, who allow the objects of our ideas to exilt, affirm, I think, without neceſſity, That 
the Sovereign Mind produces the ideas of them in us; in ſo far I mean, as the objects them- 
ſelves may do this; or otherwiſe than by co-operation. Matter, I know, cannot act of itlelf ; 
or it acts only by reſiſtance ; but if the reſiſtance between the matter of our bodies and other 
matter, be enough to excite the idea of that reſiſtance in our minds, it would be unneceſſary 
to ſuppoſe Cd to excite the idea, and the reſiſtance itſelf to have no effect. And if we do 
not allow that the matter of our bodies aftets our minds directly, and by itſelf; the union be- 
tween them will ſeem in a great meaſure to no purpoſe. The reaſon, I believe, why tho 
Philsfaþhers affirmed that God excited the ideas of matter, and material action in our minds, 
was, becauſe we cannot formally conceive the manner how ma:ter affects ſtirit, or how t 
acts on matter ; but we are certain this is matter of fact in many inſtances, whether we conceive 
it or not, The Deity himſelf moves matter, in almoſt all the phanomena of nature; and the 
foul of man perhaps moves ſome matter of the body, , though in an infinitely lefs degree. 

And as to the manner in which our ideas are produced; t22u7h they are produced nd to 
the real Nate of a certain third objea, which we call the ſeajary, they are nevertheleis produced 
according to a certain order and laws eſtabliſhed by this Severcign Mind; the one of the 
doth not exclude the other. To allow this third object, the Senjory namely, is all that is de- 
fired. To allow this, and conteſt the exiſtence of materia/ oljects would be inconſiſtent. 

D. B. cannot anſwer my fr/# Query concerning communicating, his thaugbts to others, For if any 
Being excites the ideas of other men's. bedies in us; if, as he maintains, it is impryble and 
<itradifory there ſhould be any ſuch bodies; and, if it be from theſe delufory ideas which 
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this Being excites in us, that we infer the exiſtence of other men's minds: how can he be cer. 
tain oſ the exiſtence of their minds, which he collects from falſe appearances? Tis he himſelf 
who has made the foundation, of all a cheat and impeflure. But ſuppoſing the /ame Being excited 
in us directly the ideas of other men's minds; how could we have a greater certainty in the one 
caſe than in the other? The veracity of. Ibis Being becomes now ſuſpected. And why ſhould we 
truſt him again aſter a former illuſion? Cartes only ſuppoſed, but this thor endeavours to 
prove him a Deceiver. He ſhould by all means have given a Demonſtration of the exiſtence - 
of men's minds, when he aſſerts the exiſtence of their bodies impoſſible, by which only we in- 
ferred the exiſtence of their minds. And if the argument which I have taken notice of in No g. 
be good; he can-offer no proof for the exiſtence of their minds, which will not equally prove the 
exiſtence of their bodies. So difficult is it, I conceive, to anſwer this Query. Beſides, how 
can it be faid that D. B. may anſwer this Query; and yet at the fame time be owned, 
that his reaſoning takes away the exiſtence of other minds, nay and perhaps of our oun 
too? - 

Nor do I think he can anſwer the ober Queries concerning the beauty and order of the Univerſe. 
Can a thing impoſſible and contradictory have any beauty, or order, or, in general, any property? 
I have ſhewn in No 21. that even Infinite Power cold not prompt us with the ideas of this 
beauty, order, or properties, any farther than as they relate to theſe very objects, which are 
controverted, And if theſe objects be impoſlible to exiſt, it is farther evident, that the Infinite 
Mind itſelf could have no ideas of them; for of an impoſſible. thing there can be no conception, 
We mult neceſſarily therefore, in explaining the phenomena of nature, ſuppoſe the exiſtence of 
the objects of our ideas; ſince theſe phenomena are true only of the objects of our ideas, not of 
our ideas themſelves. What I mean is, though we conceive the beauty, order and proportion 
in the Univerſe by our ideas, we do not conceive theſe to be beauty, order, or proportion exhi- 
bited in or ideas, but in the things we ſuppoſe the obje2s of them. I have ſhewn in a place or 
two above, what ridiculous philoſophy it would make, to ſubſtitute our ideas inflead of the ob- 
jeas. of them. Therefore, I think, D. B. could have no reaſon to ſay, That the order and 
laws which 'rule the connexions of our ideas, and appearances in our minds, are in every reſpett 
the ſame to us as the real exiſtence of the material Univerſe. This, I conceive, is a great mi- 
take; and the generality of men allow too haſtily, that it is conſiſtent enough with philoſophy to 
ſuppoſe nothing but ideas, inſtead of the objects of ideas; and that demonſtrations may be giv- 
ep, and the phznomena explained, as well upon the one ſuppoſition as the other. This is that 


which hath made D. B.'s ſcheme appear /o impregnable, and in effect not altogether abſurd ; | 


whereas in truth, zo one appearance in nature can be explained, nor any one propoſition in ab- 
ſtrat geometry demonſtrated, without ſuppoſing | the objects of our ideas, inſtead of our ideas 
themſelves. 
As this is the main. difficulty, I ſhall endeavour to make it plain by an inſtance or two. It 
bath been ſhewn in No 17. that our ideas, as they are in the mind, have no parts nor 
magnitude; and our Author's: ſcheme ſuppoſes, or rather aſſerts this. 
rerum naturd is the great principle. Let us then take this propoſition, In a right angled iri- 
angle, the ſquare of the hypotenuſe is bigger than either of the ſquares of the other ſides (as being re- 
ally equal to them both). Now this propoſition is directly falſe, if you ſubſtitute the idea of 


this ſquare inſtead of the fquare itſe/f, which is the object of the idea; for this idea hath no 
parts nor magnitude whereby to exceed the other ideas; and it is abſurd to ſay it is either 
greater or leſi than another idea, or equal to two or more, or to inſtitute any proportion be 
tween them; for all ſuch proportion is in reſpect of dimenffons or magnitude, which can never 
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be applicable to ideas, either in reality, or on the Author's Scheme. And the argument is 
the ſame in reſpet of all lines, /wrfaces, folids, angles; every thing about which geometry is 
converſant. And as to philoſaphy, I need not give an inſtance in it, after what hath been 
ſaid in Ne 20. If we apply this propoſition [The paces run over by a body, falling by its own 
gravity, are as the ſquares of the times] ta our ideas, inſtead of their objects; it is downright 
nonſenſe and contradiction, In ſhort, it is as trifling and ſophiſtical, becauſe all demonſtration is 
in ideas, to ſay it is canverſant about no ed but ideas; as it would be to fay, becauſe all 
demonſtration muſt be pronounced in <vards, or written on paper, it can relate to nothing but 
the <vords it is pronounced in, or the paper it is written upon. Omitting therefore other in- 
ſtances, I ſhall give one, which ſeems to prove directly the exiſtence of objects without the 
mind, and that from the perceptions of the mind itſelf. | 

If our ideas have no parts, and yet if we perceive parts; it is plain wwe perceive ſomething more 
than aur own fperceptions., But both theſe are certain; we are conſcious that we perceive parts, . 
when we loolc upon a houſe, a tree, à river, the dial-plate of a clock or watch. This is a 
ſhort and eaſy way of being certain that ſomething exiſts without the mind. We are certain 
of this from conſciouſneſs itſelf 3 fince we are as conſcious. that we perceive parts, as that we 
have perceptions at all. And this argument proves at once, and from the ſame perceptions, the 
exiſtence of both the parts of our compoſitian z. (fee the Note (r) No 17. above) and therefore . 
makes the exiſtence of both equally certain. Our ideas as they are in the mind, are with- - 
out parts ; and as they make us con/cious of perceiving parts, wwe are conſcious that an extended 
object exiſts without the mind, where the extended image is exhibited, wiz. an extended „en- 
fory. Our very ſenſatiant, and the faculty of imagination, as much prove the exiſtence of this 
ſenſory, as they prove the exiſtence of the ni, Being; and this whether it be in a eam, 
fever, or any way a ,Sceptick pleaſes to. ſuppoſe, provided only parts be perceived. The wild- 
elt chimeras in ſleep prove the, certainty of the thing they were brought to render ſuſpected. 
If theſe Senſories were not, there would be no ſuch illuſions : and if ſome other cauſe than matter, 
did not make theſe impreſſions, there would be till no ſuch illuſions. Our fleeping ſenſations 
infer the exiſtence of ane cau/e more, than our waking ſenſations ſhew us. 

I am perſuaded, if Des Cartes had obſerved this property of our ideas as they are in the 
mind, wiz. that they are without parts or extenſion, (and the definition he gives of an idea 
which I have quoted above, leads him directly to it) he would have owned that the /ame 
perception of parts proved to us the exiſtence of both ſubſtances. He does indeed in ſome places 
point full at this truth. Preterea (lays he) ex imaginandi facultate, qua me uti experior, dum 
tirca res materiales werſor, ſequi videtur illas exiſtere. He ſaw here there was no other way of 
accounting for. the faculty of imagination, but by the exiſtence of a material ſenſory. It were 
to be wiſhed, he had gone a little farther, But he comes ſtill nearer below. —— 44 hac con- 
fidero iſtam vim imaginandi gue in me eſt, prout differt à vi intelligendi, ad mei ipſius, hoc 
et, ad mentis meæ eſſentiam, non requiri 3 nam, Ic. Meditat. 6. How near is this to 
proving the. exiſtence of bath Subſtance; from the ſame perception of parts or extended 
images! 

One who conſiders this argument, can make no objection to it ſrom the images ſormed by 
Hecula. For theſe are extended, and prove what I advance, as much- as any appearance. In 
this inſtance, magnifying the image, i. e. enlarging the extenſion of it, is the great end pro- 
poſed. And every one knows that ſuch images are formed by rays of Iight, which are cor 
poreal things. Neither can there be any objection from the power of an omnipotent Being, who 
may exhibit extended, figured images, without any extended, figured ſubject, in which __ may 

, inhere. 
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inhere. To bring in Omnipotence to help out an objection, by performing a contradiQion, 
ſuch as, to make properties exiſt by themſelves without a fubje#, is ridiculous to the 1:8 
degree. Ed 
Others will determine how far this realizes our knowledge concerning matter and material 
objects. Mr. Locke ſpeaks of ſenſitive knrwledge with much fairneſs and-candor, giving it the 
third place, or making the degrees of our knowledge to be intuitive, dempnſtrative, and ſenſitive; 
(fee Nor? () N 23.) but with much ſubmiſſion, the exiſtence of matter in general, or at leaſt 
of material Senſories to which the ſoul is united, ſeems to me, from what has been aid, to 
be nearer intuitive than demonſtrative knowledge, if the fame perception of parti, proves to us 
both the 'Pirit and a material ſenßry. Be it as it will there is but one-ſtep in the Demonſtra. 
tion, wiz. to ſhew that perceptions, as in the mind, have no parts. But D. B. confound; 
perception as in the mind itſelf, with the image perceived in the ſenſory; and thus endeavour; 
to mike our own perceptions of no uſe to us in ſhewing us the exiſtence of matter. We had the 
 . convitiom in our own confeiouſneſs and perception ; but he made us believe we had it not; 
and then we were at a loſs to find it any where elſe. A certain great Author ſeems to fol. 
low the ſame” tract. * But thought (ſays he) we own pre-eminent, and confeſs the real. 
„ Jeſt of Beings ; the only exiſtente ' of which we are made ſure by*being conſcious. Al elt 
&* may be only dream and ſhade. All which even ſenſe ſuggeſts may be deceitful ; the ſenſe 
« itſelf remains ſtill ; reaſon ſubſiſts; and thought maintains its elderſhip of Being, Sc 
This is carrying things too far. From what has been faid juſt above it appears, that we are 
fure of the exiſtence of matter by being conſcious, or having perceptions of ſome kind; that 
as long as ſenſe or ſenſations remain, this is certain; and that our very dreams ſhew that 
all elſe is not a dream! This Author elſewhere | males matter as neceflary as thought itſelf ; 
and here he fays, all that ſenſe ſuggeſts may be but a dream. It is hard to reconcile 
this. If matter be as neceſſary as thought, and yet but a dream; nothing at all will 
be left real: | £ 

From what is here ſaid it will follow, that ſeparate Spirits have a ſuperior power or fa- 
culty of conceiving extended ſubſtance, and not our formal manner of imagination; but this, 
I think, is as it ſhould be; agreeable to reaſon and philoſophy. We are under a neceſſity, 
as hath been ſaid beſore, of applying to impreſſions on the ſenſory 3 being by our union kept 
at a diſtance from the objects of ſenſation: in ſuch a ſtate the ſenſory muſt be a nece/ary 
artifice to ſupply that-defet. Hence our preſent imagination and reminiſcence, are but a kind 
of wicaricus faculties, in which ſeparate Spirits muſt exceed us. Theſe inferior helps ſeem in 
them to be ſwallowed up in intellect, or the beſt way of conceiving. That wonderful appearance 
taken notice of in the end of the laſt Section, makes this in ſome meaſure conceivable. That 
there is a Superior way in this caſe is certain. The Deity is not confined to our narrow fa- 
culty of imagination; every thing is intellect in him. It may be ſo in a lower degree in 
created ſeparate ſpirits. All this is more intelligible and reaſonable than to run into the con- 
tradiction of aſſerting that living Beings can know, or perceive nothing, when not confined to dead 
matter. But to return. 

As to what is ſaid, that if D. B had contented himſelf with denying the actual exiſtence of nat. 
ter, he had avoided many abſurdities ; J muſt obſerve that this is a common miſtake, and too readily 
allowed by us. It ſhould be conſidered, that if he had granted the exiſtence of matter a 
poſſibility, he could not have had one argument for denying it to exiſt actually. Why deny a 
thing which is allowed poſſible enough to be, and which hath all the reaſons that the nature of 
things can admit of, to ſhew that it actually is? To have written Books then agoin/? the 
acTua' 
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adual exiftente of the Univerſe, would have appeared, if poſlible, a more extraordinary attempt, 
than the preſerit. Let any one, to ſatisfy himſelf, try if he can find out a reaſon, on this ſuppo- 
ſition—“ It is very poſſible the world may exiſt, yet it is certain that it doth not re- 
ally. exiſt, becauſe .. Or thus: There i is no impoſſibility in ſuppoſing ' myſelf 
« to have hands, feet, and a body” and yet nothing is more true than that I have neither 
hands, feet; eyes, nor ears, for . It is not conceivable what plaufible reaſon a man 
could aſſign to fill up theſe arguments. But let us ſuppoſe that one ſhi5uld recur to the great 
topick and pretence for doubting, wiz. our dreams, and ſay, I find that I am often impoſed 
upon and deceived in dreams; therefore, c.“ I reply; * Tho things which you dream 
« of, and ſee in your ſleep, really exiſt ; and it is very poſlible for the ſame individual Bring 
« to become a man, a brute animal, a monſter, Qc. ſucceſſively, as you fee it refreſcrited. 
© How can you diſprove this apparent exiſtence ; or ſhew it not to be real, and that you are 
« impoſed upon in ſleep ?————By the teſtimony of your ſenſes perhaps; ſince you neither 
hear nor ſee theſe things when you awake? I anſwer, This is ridiculous in you 
« you are inconſiſtent with yourſelf; you make oppoſite reaſons conclude” the ſame thing; 
« you have quite thrown aſide the teſtimony of your ſenſes, when you conclude againſt thar 
« teſtimony, that the material world doth not really exiſt. If ſenſe can prove any thing, your 
« whole ſcheme is an abſurdity.” Thus theſe men cannot prove''a dream o be @ dream on 
their own principles: The reaſon is, they ſuppoſe all a dream antecedent to any proof) and 
make uſe of that ſuppoſition as a proof; as was argued in the beginning of the Section. This 
comes from caſting off the teſtimony of ſenſe. There is no laying aſide the methods of cer- 
tainty which God hath appointed; and finding any conſiſtent ſuccedaneum in the place of them. 
We ſtumble from one abſurdity to another, till at length we are loſt amidſt the inextricable 
mazes of error and contradiction. And from all this it appears, that to allow the exiſtence of 
the material world poſlible, and yet deny its actual exiſtence, is at leaſt as difficult as the 
D.B. has taken to deny itz he had not another Ros method to anſwer his purpoſe, but to pre- 
tend it could not exiſt. = OE 

Some other objections have been * a1 not urged with is candor, ſtrength and accuracy 
3 the former ; however, I ſhall mention them. Oge i Js, That the exiſlence of material objects 
„may be called in queſtion, from the different appearances they make, when placed at dif 
* ſerent diſtances from the eye; for why ſhould they have one magnitude, or ure, rather than 

« another.” This, which our | Author and his Follothers infift much on, is taken from Pyrrbo, 
and his Diſeipler——Kars rt᷑rer cd rere Tal dναν e tia pirycAc, wich Peieres.* r Targa -, 
Ye, ce * L TW ia, Sox os Torre 1* 7 d, rural. lt is againſt the firſt 
Elements of Geometry, that any object, this Book for inftance, ſhould ſubtend the ſame angle by 
rays proceeding from it to the eye, at all the various diſtances at which it may be placed. 
Thus upon the ſuppoſition that objects really exiſt, there is a demonſtrable necef ity that they 
ſhould appear of different magnitudes and figures, placed at different diſtances from the be; 
lolder. Hence it, ſeems very unſkilfpl. to make ſuch an appearance an objettion againit the 
real exiſtence of extended objects, which muſt neceſſarily obtain, ſuppoſing them to exiſt, If 
ſuch an objection prove any ching, it proves extended objects impoſſible, becauſe another impo/i- 
bility cannot become fa ; viz. That the ous line ſhould _— ſubtend the ſame angle, by _ 
drawn from it to any point. 

It is faid, © I have pretended to ridicule this TAR by 33 to put * 4 

* according to it, in ridiculous language.” This I directly deny. The language into which I have 
Rt theſe propolitiogs, is very proper according to this ſcheme, This was defigned as an argument 
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againſt the ſcheme, not as ridicule ; and I ſtill think it is one. When it is ſaid in the obje&; 
4 That an obje (this Book, v. g.) placed within a foot of the eye, appears of one magni. 
« tude ; and removed to the diſtance of ten feet from it, appears to be of another; and at the 
« diſtance of a, hundred yards, ſtill of another, &c,” I aſſert that this is no language for 
this ſcheme; dr it is captious and ſophiſtical language. | It: ſhould be The idea of a Book, 
e placed within the ide of a foot of the idea of the eye, &fc.” To expreſs this in common 
language, and yet ſuppoſe the expreſſion proper, is firſt to ſuppoſe the Book place, and realh 
exifting; and then to infer from this ſuppoſition that it is only an idea. To apply common 
language to a quite contrary ſenſe, and then to ſuppoſe this arbitrary application an argumeny 
to overturn common ſenſe, or to contend for the propriety of ſuch application, is as incon- 
ſiſtent as any thing in the ſcheme. It is plain ure, diftance, magnitude, motion, are no lan. 
-guage on this hypotheſis. Theſe are ſuppoſed real in the language, and it is thence concluded 
there are no ſuch things. This is an open fallacy. It is certain, arguments for a true he- 
theſis, may be expreſſed in words agreeable to that hypotheſis ; and not in ſuch a language a 
contradiets and- fuppoſes it falſe. And ſince it-isimpoſlible for any man living, to do this on 
our Author*s principles; this itſelf is an invincible argument againſt them. Common 

is adapted to the obje&: of our ideas, and theſe principles to the ideas of objects: this muſt occaſion 
-a. conſtant oppoſition between any language and theſe principles, and ſhews that they contradict 
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r hath been ſhewn in the Firſt and ſecond ſections above, what kind 
of a ſubſtance matter is: it appears to be a /uggi/h, inactive, lump 
not only not endued, but utterly incapable of being endued with any 
ative power, The nature of it conſiſts in being ſolidly extended, or fo ex- 
tended as to t. Hence ręſſtance is fundamental in its nature: and 
hence again ariſes an impoſſibility of its -effeFing what it reſiſts, viz. any 
change of its preſent ſtate. If we ſhould conceive it once placed in any 
part of the immenſity of ſpace, (though we could not even conceive it 
placed at firſt in that part rather than another, without ſome eternal cauſe 
to determine this particular location 3) if, I ſay, we ſhould conceive it once 
thus placed, we muſt after that conceive it to remain in that place to all 
eternity; to continue in that Hape or figure, and with the ſame relative 
ſituation of its parts; without any poſſibility of change or variation; un- 
leſs we allow of an immaterial Cauſe, which could effect a change in - 
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a dead ſubſtance. And in conſequence of this it appeared that an 1. 
verſal, indefinent, various impuſſe from an immaterial Cauſe, was neceffar 


to be impreſſed upon it, to effect all thoſe changes it undergoes, and & 


produce all thoſe regular and beautiful viciſſitudes which we behold in na- 
ture; and that the inceſſant and univerſal influence of ' this Cauſe is that 
which conſtamly ſapporis the material world. It was moreover ſhewn that 
this inert ſubſtance cannot reſiſt but in proportion to its quantity. And 
ſince the leaſt paris make the greateſt reſiſtance, that they may not be 


put out of their relative ſituation among themſelves; this igel appeared 10 


be tbe paxver of this immaterial Cauſe, indeſinentiy impreſſed upon, and 
exerted in every poſſible part of matter. And fince without this, theſe 
leaſt parts could not cobere at all, or make a folid, reſiſting fubſtance (a); 
it appears that the power of this Cauſe thus inceſſantly put forth through 
all its poſſible parts, is that which conſtitutes the Hh and refiftance of 
matter. And hence again it follows that, as the power of this Cauſe con- 
ſtantly exerted, conſtitutes the nature and folidity of matter now z, ſo. it 
could not have been a. lid reſiſting ſubſtance al, frk,. or. for apy the 
leaft time, without the, power of this, Cauſe thus, exerted, And. thus the 
great queſtion concerning the riſe. and origine of matter, ſeems to be na- 
turally and eaſily determined, from what has been already ſnewn in theſe 
two ſections. For from this it appears to be a thing cauſed, at whatever 
time it may hive been brought into exiſtence: and nothing can be more 
againſt reaſon than to ſuppoſe, that ſuch a dead, inactive fubſtance (a ſub- 
ſtance, which, wants the power of a foreign Cauſe, to be indeſinently put 
orth upon it, that it may be, what it is) ſhould nevertheleſs be a thing 
uncauſed and independent. Wichout this foreign influence to effect cohe- 
ſion and ſolidity in it, we could not conceive, it all to be a ſubſtance. 
Let us go as far as we can in the /ub- diviſi on of parts, as long as we al- 
low theſe parts to be ſolid and extended, we muſt allow them to be ſolid 
and extended by this external power exerted: and if they are not ſolid 
and extended parts, they cannot be paris of ſolid and extended ſubſtance. 
This carries the point beyond the reach of objection; for to ſay, There 
might have been ſome incomplete ſulject, or ſubſtratum, eternal and ſelf- 
exiſtent, which the power of this, Cauſe (by being exerted in it) conſti- 
tuted into a L, 2 Wing FRG would be to 1 e not . unin- 


(a) Let what hath been ſaid concerning the coheſion of matter, from No 7. to No 12, Sect. 2, 
be here remembered. 
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telligihly but abſurdly. What could this incomplete, Jaif-exiftent thing be ? 


It could not be matter, or ſolid and reſiſting ſubſtance ; but ſome unſub- 


ſtantial phantom of matter. And I demand a reaſon from the Patrons of 
eternal and uncauſed matter, why an incomplete unſubſtantial phaniom of 
matter ſhould be eternal and uncauſed 3 ſince the ſubſtance in its com- 
plete nature could only be a dependent effect (b) ? Can a balf-fimiſbed, 
imperſett thing have a better claim to ſelf-exiſftence, than that whoſe nature 
is full. and complete? Here the latter of theſe hath been manifeſtly proved 
to be an effect: after which it would be abſurd to the laſt degree, to 
pretend the former, may be independent. and eternal, This would be con- 
tending, without knowing what was contended for: and it is ſo far from 
being true, that we cannot conceive the creation of matter out of nothing 
poſſible, as is pretended, that it is even impoſlible to conceive it /elf-exiſtent 
and axcreated (c). It muſt have been created (and out of nothing too 

| | | not 


(b) All this would be the counterpart to 4riforle's figment of /ubfantial firms. The phantom 
of ſubſtance, (which is the fame as wnfub/antial ſubſtance) and ſubſtantial forms, ſeem to tally 
in making up ſomething like real ſubſtance between them, if we could conceive either of 
them to ſubſiſt without the other; but they mult either be both fabPances, or both Bad-. 
in finiſhing the ſubſtance, [the ſolid and refiſting nature of matter] which ſeems the only 


ſubſtantial part: and the other [the unſubſtantial phantom] is as eternal and neceſſary as he 
Bimſelf! 1 ſhould think men ſhould be aſhamed to ſtand by this. If we call to mind 44- 


floele's definition of his materia prima, we ſhall find it exactly to agree to that which muſt 
be here ſuppoſed weceſſary and felfexiftent. It is, Nec quid, nec guale, nec quantum, nec quid- 
quam curum quibus determinatur ens. This is empty found ; but it is fit enough to defcribe an 
empty phantom, of which no man ever had, nor ever will have any notion. And yet this is 
that which the Stagirite makes eternal and neceſſary ; which, if it had not been ſelfexiſtent, 
the no power of any Being could ever have ſupplied ! 

{c) * You tell us (lays Dr. Clarke, in his Diſpute with M. C. p. 245. if we have not an 
« idea of the creation of matter out of nothing, e maſt inevitably conclude matter a ſelf exiſtent 
„ Being. I anſwer, by the ſame argument, it follows on the contrary, that if we have not 
an idea of the Telfexiſtence of matter, [that is, that every diſtinc particle of matter in 
the Univerſe, is a zece//ary, independent, ſelf-exiflent Being, | we muſt inevitably conclude 
« matter to be a created Being. And by a better argument, it follows, if we have an idea 
« of the poſſibility of the non exiſtence of matter; that is, if we have an idea that Space can 
« (without a contradiQtion) exiſt without matter in it; we muſt inevitably conclude matter 
* not to be neceſſarily exiſting, but a created Being.” To this I beg leave to add, that 
the unneceſſarineſs both of matter itſelf, and the idea of it, can no way better appear, than 
if we compare theſe two, Space and matter, together. The one hath all the genuine marks 
of neceſſity; it forces itſelf upon us; it will neither be increaſed nor leſſened in our thoughts; 
and we cannot ſuppoſe it out of nature, but by a, contradiftion, It is quite otherwiſe with 


matter ; 
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not certainly out of a half-finiſhed phantom of @ ſ#b/tratum) when the power of 
this immaterial Canſe wes firſt exerted, to make it a ſolid reſiſting fubſta lg 


IT. This might ſuffice ; but this old controverſy is ſtill varied into new 
and different forms; the idea of eternal and uncauſed matter is pretended 
to be the only conſiſtent idea we can have of it; and abundance of other 
difficulties are endeavoured to be raiſed, Wherefore we ſhall proceed to 
conſider the idea which all men naturally have of matter, and to ſhew from 
that, and from many circumſtances in its exiſtence, which muſt be determined 
by an external Canſe, before we can conceive it to exiſt at all, that ic 
muſt have had a commencement ſome time or other. It is to be obſerved 


matter ; we may ſuppoſe more or fi of it to exiſt, or even that once none at all exiſted, 
without any violence offered to our ideas. When we diſpute Space out of exiſtence, we en- 
deavour to obſcure one of the cleareſt ideas we have of neceſlary exiſtence ; but after the 
heat of argument is over, I am apt to think every man finds in his own breaſt that this is 

ith reſpect to the impoſibility of creating matter, a certain great Author ſeems very poſitive, 
I ſhall here give his argument, and endeavour to anſwer it. He ſays, ſpeaking to the other 
Perfon in the Dialogue. In the firſt place, give me leave to wonder that, inſtead of the 


« many arguments commonly brought for the proof of a Deity, you make uſe only of one 


e ſingle one to build one. I expected to have heard from you, in cuſtomary form, of a ff 
* Cauſe, a fit Being, and a beginning of mation : how clear the idea was of immaterial ſub- 


« ſtance ; and how plainly it appeared, that ſome time or other matter muſt have been created. 


“ But as to alf this you are filent.” [Thus our Author, I think, endeavours to get quit of this 
kind of reaſoning, with a pretended contempt, inſtead of argument.) „ As for what is 
« faid of a material unthinking Subſtance being never able to have produced an immaterial 


«* thinking one ; I readily grant it: but on the condition that this great maxim of nothing 


« being ever made from nothing, may hold as well on my fide as my Adver/ary's ; and then, I 
« ſuppoſe, that whit the world endures, he nuill be at a hſs how to' offign a beginning ta 
% matter, or how to ſuggeſt the poſſibility of annihilating it. The 'Priritual men may, as long 
* as they pleaſe, repreſent to us, in the moſt eloquent manner, that matter conſidered in a 
«« thouſand different ſhapes, joined and disjoined, varied and modified to eternity, can never 
« of itſelf, afford one ſingle thought, never occaſion or give riſe to any thing like ſenſe and 
„knowledge. Their argument will hold good againſt a Democritzs, an Epicurus, or any of the 
« elder or latter Atomiſts. But it will be turned on them by an examining Academift ; and when 
te the two Subſtances are fairly fet aſunder, and conſidered apart, as different kinds; *twill be as 
* flrong ſenſe, and as good argument, to ſay as well of the immaterial kind, That do with it 
as you pleaſe, modify it a thouſand ways, purify it, exalt it, ſublime it, torture it ever fo 
much, or rack it, as they ſay, with thinking; you will never be able to force the contrary 
* Subſtance out of it. The poor dregs of forry matter can no more be made out of the ſupple, 
pure ſubſtance of immaterial thought, than the high Spirits of thought or reaſon, can be ex. 
« traQted from the groſs Subſtance of heavy matter. So iet the Dogmatiſts make of this argument 
© what they can. 

> $ that 
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that the two general hypotheſes, on which men! have choſen to build 
che eternity of matter, are, firſt, That it is eternal and uncauſed; and 
ſecondly, That it is the eternal effect of an eternal cauſe. Of theſe in or- 
der. And here I muſt. take notice, that men have added to, the natural 
dificuly, of this. ſuhject, by ſtarting, all manner ; of: ſubtile and. wire-drawn 
objections to hinder any concluſion. from being eſtabliſhed : and then they 
complain of the ſubtilty, and abſtractedneſi of the arguments 3 as if that 
were not. occaſioned by themſelves. Every objection muſt be anſwered 
according. t to the nature of the argument it contains; and for men to have 
recourſe to Walde in raiſing difficulties, and then nen that they 
10 [ nd vi 
75 en. deen i: 6 manner. But 
paſſing by other things, the Academ grants here, both material and immaterial Subſtance to exiſt, 


or a Subſtance which is ſolid and "rang, and a Subſtance thinking .and intelligent, as di- 


ſtinguiſhed, and lit ſeems) equally eternal. And he will be forced to own that if there be an 
intelligent Being any way perfect, there muſt be an infinitely perfect intelligent Being: for what- 


ever Being is neceſſary, cannot be neceſſarihy limited and imperſect. And if there is an inſi- 


nitely perſect Being, he muſt be- infinitely powerful and knowing, or what we call Gad. Now 
the argument comes to this, T preſume, Par, if matter could not create God, or if this on. the 
one hand is certain, it is no leſs certain on the other, That God could not create matter: Or, if a 


fowerkſr, dead lump could not create an infinitely powerful, living Being ; ; _ more could an infe- 


mitely powerful Troing Being create a powerleſs dead JubRance. The examining Academiſt may 
ſhew the parity of reaſon here, on which his argument is founded; or examine if there be any 


diſparity ; for to others who cannot examine ſo well, the diſparity ſeems infinite. The condition 


which le demands may be allowed, as well on his fide, as his Adverſary's, That nothing can 
eber bY made 0 of, nothing, ſuppoſes that an infinitely powerful Being is as unable to create a 
ap SubMance, as dead matter is unable to perform the like effect. This is too large a fe- 


e eee e is more aſterwards. Beſides, it ſeems wrong to contend 
ly 


that a dead ſubſtance muſt as nece have been without origin, as a Being of infinite per- 
ſections; merely becauſe ſuch a Being had not perfection enough to produce this ſluggiſh inert ſub- 
ſtance. This looks like denying a Being of infinite perſections. In his way of extra&ing, exalt- 
ing, fubliming, it would appear the Author imagined that matter was to be made out of immate. 
rial or thinking Subftance, as a pre-exiſting ſubject; or that Spirit was the materials from which the 
forry dregs of matter was to be drawn by a fort of chymical proceſs. A little more argument and 
lefs metaphor would have been more convincing. If any thing exifted neceſſarily, it was the very 


forry TE of matter; for every thing od and fubftantial in it appears to have been produced in time. 


Laſtly, All this flouriſh is no more than what Pyrrbo and the Scepricks affirmed long ago. They 
ſaid, © An' incorporeal ſubſlance © could not produce body. „» The reaſon they gave was, ** becauſe 


no incorporeal thing produces body.” And again, | Body doth not produce any thing in- 


** corporeal, becauſe the thing produced muſt be made out of a paſſive ſubjeQ, or pre-exiſting ma- 
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Hence it & would appear, the examining Academiſt goes no farther, than the doubting OO. 1 
Ou 
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ſhould: be taken off by minutely examining theſe ſubtilties, is a ſtrange 
kind of procedure. And to thoſe who would deſire to have the point 
fairly determined, without troubling themſelves with abſtract arguments 
on either ſide, the reaſoning; in the laſt paragraph, it is preſumed, will 
dre GaisfaRtion 3 and ingjeed more is Ty | 
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101 Now as to the idea of matter, a man, think, muſt 'commit great” 
violence on his mind, who raiſes it into the idea of a neceſſarily: exiſting Being. 
Not to mention that this is a. falſe idea of it, as appears from what has 
been ſaid; our common obſervations concerning it, ſeem to ſuggeſt to us, 


that it is only | a thing. contingent and :paſipe,:! We can diſcover no per- 


feftion in it; it ſeems to be altogether ſubject to the power of aive 
Brings ; it is toſſed about from place to place; the figure of it is changed 
all manner of ways; we. faſhion it as we pleaſe; and all the trouble it 
gives us, is only from its deadneſs and inaZivity, things the fartheſt poſ- 
ſible from, beightening our ideas of any ſubſtance. Theſe — the firſt and 


moſt general notions of mapkind concerning: matter: and if ſpeculative 
nen begin to conſider it in a more accurate and philoſophical way, they: 


will diſcover nothing that can heighten their conceptions. _ Allowing we 
could not have an idea of the creation of matter ; (though ſomething very 
like the certainty. of this creation hath been proved in Ne 1.) yet if we 


offer ta form a contrary idea of it, viz. that it is eternal and uncauſed ; 
ſo many abſurdities ariſe, as ſhew we offer violence to our reaſon. The 


conſequences of this ſuppoſition are, That matter muſt be /elf- /ufficient in 
is own nature, or ſuch a ſubſtance as owes nothing to any other Being that 
it is contradictory to ſuppoſe one atom. of matter leſs or more in the Uni- 


verſe; or to ſuppoſe it not to have exiſted in all time paſt, or not to exiſt 


in all time to come, But every particular of theſe is falſe, and proves this 


to be a falſe idea. It hath been ſhewn that matter owes its very nature 
and ſolid extenſion to an immaterial Canſe ; and the quantity of it is en- 
rely arbitrary, which is a plain conſequence of the former. Every atom 
of matter is a diſtin ſubſtance z and nothing can be more «n/ipported than 
ſuppoſing ſuch an infinite number of neceſſary, ſelftexiſtent, diſtin? Beings- 
And if any atom in the whole number is not rigidly. neceſſary, fo that it 
would imply a contradiction. for it not to exiſt; no one atom in the whole 
maſs is neceſſary, and the ſuppoſition itſelf falls to the ground. ö 
That which forces us to own the exiſtence of any thing neceſſary is, 
becauſe it would imply a contradiction to ſuppoſe the contrary : and if 
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every atom of matter exiſted eternally, and without a cauſe, it would be 25 
contradictory for it at any time not to have exiſted, as for tbe ſame thing 
to be, and not to be at once. In this cafe, the contradiction muſt be as far 
extended backward, as that ſuppoſition on which it is founded, viz. to 
eternity; for the atom is ſuppoſed eternal, and uncauſed : and this axiom, 
—_— is otherwiſe conditional, becomes here unlimited; the condition bein 
removed by ſuppofition. Hence it muſt have been eternally a contradiction 
for ſuch an atom not to have exiſted : but thoſe who have maintained 
the eternity of matter, have never been able to prove it; ſo far is js 
non-exiſtence of an atom from implying a contradiction. Whence, as I ſaid, 


. den of aas matter a pi 
idea. 


Iv. To * this reaſonlic the more eaſily dene I ſhall take 
notice of a difficulty which I am told will lie againſt it. It is faid that 


though from a thing's exiſting neceſſarily we can infer that it hath exiſted 
eternally; for there the '6ohſequence is plain; yet it is not fo clear con- 
verſtly, that from a thing's having exiſted eternally we can infer that it 
exiſts neceſſarily, ſo as to imply a contradiction in being ſuppoſed not to 
exiſt ; and that the greateſt difficulty in this argument is ro make out 
this connexion. - But I anſwer, If matter had no cauſe of Exiſtence, it 
muſt be farin, or exiſtence muſt belong to its nature; there is no 
medium: and if it be felf.exiſtent, it muſt exif neceſſarily ; à thing whoſe 
exiſtence is of itſelf, and belonging to its nature, cantiot be indifferent 5 
exiſt or not exiſt ea if it exiſts neceffatily, it muſt alſo be independent on 
any thing elſe for its exiſtence, So when we ſuppoſe matter uncauſed, 
we do as much as if we ſuppoſed it ſelſexiſtent, neceſſarily exiſting, and 
independent on any thing elſe for its exiſtence: and whatever contradiction 
there is in ſuppoſing à neceſſarily exiſting Being not to exiſt, the very 
ſame there will be in fuppoſing: an eternal and unc auſed Being not to 
exiſt, or uncauſed matter not to exiſt : and the contradiction will appear 
thus: If any one ſhould think there is only one neceſſary Being, and at the 
ſame time wich the Atheiſt ſhould add, that matter is this Being, (ſince 
it, is a plain contradiction that once nothing at all might have (exiſted) 
if he ſuppoſes matter at any time not to have exiſted, this contradiction 
comes full home to him. [It would have been abſurd in Lurcretius, who 
ſaid, Nothing exiſted but matter, to have ſaid, Once matter itſelf might not 
hav? exiſted.) Or if he ſhould ſay there are /wo neceſſary Beings, of which 


I matter 
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matter is one, and that ſome time or other it might not have exiſted, he 
not only abſurdly makes the half of neceſſary Being contingent ; but fince 
they are equally neceſſary, if one might have not exiſted, the other alſo 
might have not exiſted. z and thus ſtill notbing at all might bave once ex- 
Med: and he wall always be reduced to this, though, he ſhould ſuppoſe 
a hundred ſuch Beings (d). Let it be remember'd that wyeauſed, ſelf- 


exiſtent, neceſſarily exiſting, and independent, are all equivalent expreſſions ; 
as appears from what has been ſaid in this paragraph. | 


V. We 


(4) The argument ſhewing that matter doth not exiſt neceſſarily is of great conſequence z 
ſince it follows from it, that an immaterial Being muſt have exiſted neceſſarily ; for it would 
be abſurd to ſay either that nothing exits neceſſarily, or that what exiſts neceſſarily is neither 
matter, nor am matter. Therefore I ſhall here remark another difficulty or two ſtarted againſt the 

reaſoning in theſe two paragraphs. Becauſe I have faid, if matter exiſted eternally and without 
a cauſe, it is contradictory to ſuppoſe it not to have exiſted in all time paſt, or not to exiſt in all 
time to come: It hath been obſerved © That ſome may look. on it in the natures of the things 
| * themſeboes, as far as known to us, equally poſſible for them to have begun to be, or never begue 
. * to be [as having always exiſted to wit}; or even after they have been for ever, or for any 
t ll © tine, to be annihilated by me cauſe endued with the requiſite powers.” But let it be con- 
ſidered how abſurd it would be to affirm either of theſe contraries, matter began to be, or had a 
cauſe 3 matter never began to be, or had no cauſe, equally poſlible ; of theſe the one muſt be 
ualterably true, and the other falſe 3 and if we know any thing, we muſt know that poſſibility 
cannot be equally competent to two ſuch propoſitions more than to a propoſition of Exch, 
ad the negation of it. If matter be a ſe/F-exiſtent thing, it was impoſſible for that very rea- 
in that ever it could have begun to be; and vice ver, if matter began to be, it was im- 
poſſible it could have been ſelſ. exiſtent. Though matter may be indifferent to exiſtence or non- 
in I *ifexce, (where there is no neceſſity on either ide) ; yet it could never be indifferent to nece/. 
ſary exiſtence or arbitrary exiftence ; that would be to make neceſſity itſelf conſiſt in indifference. 
q, J Whence, it appears, that to entertain ſuch a notion of matter, as is mentioned in the objeRion, 
nd would be extremely abſurd ; and if it be a common way of thinking, it ought to be rectified. 
on I And farther, which ſoever of theſe two propoſitions, Matter exiſted by a cauſe, Matter exiſted by 
ry w cauſe, be the true one ; yet by the rules of argument, he who ſuppoſes the one to be true 
to nut at the ſame time ſuppoſe the other to be falſe and impoſſible; which ſhews the argument 
above to proceed rightly. The laſt part of the difficulty ſhall be conſidered hereaſter. 
wy The other difficulty is of much greater conſequence. I ſay, That which forces us to own 
tle exiſtence of any thing neceſſary is, becauſe it implies a contradiction to ſuppoſe the con- 
nce vary. On this it is obſerved, & That if the Carteſan arguments from the idea of a 
ed) God are inconcluſive, as they are generally now allowed to be, it will be hard to ſay that 
ion Ml ©» Being is to us neceſſarily exiſtent in this ſenſe ; that when we infer from the exiſt- 
ko * ence of other things an eternal uncauſcd Being, it doth not come up to the ſenſe here 
a meant, elſe why have we recourſe to a train of reaſoning, and do not rather ſee the con- 
uct i © tradition! immediately? Can the mere ſpeculation of ideas prove the exiſtence of any 
ich “ wing? The exiſtence of /uch @ Being muit be an axiom, and need no proof, ſince its non- 
* exiſtence 


— 
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v. We thay next ©obſirve concerning; matter that if it exiſted meeſſarily 
it either exiſted neceſſarily in one ſolid maſs, or in ſeparate and incoherewt 
paris. Tt'icoold not exiſt neceſſatily both theſe ways, ſinee the ohe ex- 
dcludes the other: therefore it exiſted neceſſarily in one of them only. But ic 
could not A N N either ok het . ſince ane was equally 


11 
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4<exiſtehce muſt imply an abſurdity ; fo that i in this 9255 196 4 38 exiſting 
© to us, not even the ſupreme Being, becauſe it is from his efeds we diſcover his exiſtence, and 
< not from any /u ufficient reaſon which diſcovers us exiſtence 42 Priri. That we know that 
4 An eternal uncauſed Being exiſts, a proof of $,.2 poſteriori, is allowed; but the ſufficiey 
4 reden, 2 Priori, was never given 3 and till it An be known, hom come we to be & 
e bold in ſpeaking of the manner of his exiſtence ? ” "To, all this J anſwer, fr, that 1 6 
think there i is a ſtrong neceſſity for the exiſtence of Being, i 4 general, nay, a neceſſity for infinits 
Exiſtence; ; becauſe otherwiſe an infinite and eternal nothing would be neceſſary. It ſeems to me 
he greateſt abſurdity to make all exiſtence bareh hy bl, or contingent 3 for even that ſup. 
poſes ſome Being neceſſary, . of Which it muſt be a beffble Met. And if any, e 
be allowed neceſſary, it muſt 'be, \ infinite exi ence 3, for where-ever 25810 eeilencf end; 
Bedeſſary nothing all take lac, "either faite nothing, or infentte. I But  hothing can bo no 
Properties, otherwiſe | it would be > Jometbing. . Infinite and eternal are neceſſary properties of 
Pati, and * therefore of infinite and eternal Being. And this I 3041 beg leave to call « 
demonſtration of infinite | and eternal « exiſtence, or Being, merely from the ' ſpeculation of our own 
Ideas, abſtracting from effects ; which if we ſhould give up, we cannot, I think, pretend to be 
certain about any ching. Or let it be conſidered. thus, to We 7, his uncond; 
tionate "neceſſity « either of exiſtence or wn be din will 1 5 of the two un; 
verſ; al and abſolute. There cannot be a nec eflity for 2 ten two abſo- 
= kit oppoling . wer 9 75 the neceſſity on both l be ſuſpended or 
deſtroyed : nor can unneceſſary, or indifferent ; that would be a neceſſity 
of uni verſal indi ference, 0 or 1 want of neceſſity, whereby oppoſite affections of Being, ¶ueceſſi 
and indifference] would be confounded, or made the ſame: and ſuch potions applied to Being 
itſelf, would make ſtrange work | in philoſophy: Abſolute neceſſity is, every where, alike and 
uniform, without difference or variety, which indeed ſhews abe. unity of the neceſſary Being, 
as Dr. Clarke obſerves. Now J cannot help obſerving, | that this ſeems very, diflerent from 
the Carteſian method. They firſt of all form, ;if not arbitrarily, at leaſt t voluntagily,, the idea of 
an infinitely, perfect Being, and argue for the neceſſity of his exiſtence from that formed idea: 
but beginning in the manner here mentioned, the complex idea of an infinitely perfect Be- 
ing forces itſelf upon us, property. by property ; and the idea itſelf becomes neceſſary. Let 
me farther obſerve that it ſeems. improper to apply here Mr.  Lejbnits? J principle of 4 ſuf 
ficient reaſon. This nec 2 appears to me more than a ſufficient reaſon, as as it is neceſſity ; for 
neceſſity is more than, bare ſufficiency. And this, will hold alſo applied to the manner of ne: 
ceſſary exiſtence, which will. itſelf, 1 hope, appear "neceffary immediately. And thus far here 
as to the proof of neceſſary * à priori, which 1 hall have occaiion to wm ig eſtabliſh 


ing the unity of the Deity. . 
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poſſible, or implied no contradiction : that is, it exiſted neceſſarily one 0 

theſe ways, and yet neither of them, which is a repugnancy. This argu. 
ment holds with reſpect to the location of matter in ſome particular part 
of ſpace, lince the quantity of it is not immenſe ; with reſpe& to the 
figure of the maſs, or of its ſeparate parts ; their diſtance, or ſituation ; 
its tate of reſt or motion, and the direction or velocity of the motion, if 
matter be ſuppoſed to move. In ſhort, indifference as to the manner of 
exiſtence (that is, where more ways of exiſtence are all equally- poſſible) 
is inconſiſtent with neceſſity of exiſtence for all the ways being, by ſuppo- 


As to what is ſaid, that though a proof 2 poſteriori, is allowed, yet we can determine nothing 
about the manner of his exiſtence till the /officient reaſon is known 3 I beg leave to obſerve, that 
ſuppoſing no proof 2 priori, could be adduced, yet if it be ſhewn by arguments 2 poſterior; 
that this Being hath no cauſe of exiſtence from without, it follows that he muſb have @ neceity of 
it from within, or in his nature, juſt as effectually as it could have followed from a proof 2 
priori: and this determines the manner of his exiſtence as to neceſſity, that is the neceſſity of 
it; and the manner of it in any other reſpect is not yet enquired into; nor are we guilty of any 
unwarrantable boldneſs, I think, in ſpeaking thus much of the manner of his exiſtence upon 
ſuch grounds. I leave it hers to the judicious to conſider, whether in this caſe there be not a 
needleſs difference made of late, in point of concluſiveneſs, between a proof 2 priori and à fe- 
uri. What ſignifies it how we come to the knowledge of any truth, provided we come to the 
certain knowledge of it? Whether by the /nthetick or anahtick method; by beginning at the 
head and coming down to the foot, or by beginning at the foot and mounting to the head ? 
In other parts of knowledge the anahtick method is much inſiſted on, which is all by argu- 
ments 2 poſteriori; and "this brings no diſadvantage to that particular ſcience; or truth. Ma- 
thematicians in Algebra begin at the end, (if I may ſo ſpeak) and argue backward : and 
having found out the truth this way, they make it a ſtanding theorem, to argue 2 priori 
from, for ever after. Why ſhould it be otherwiſe here? When by arguing from eech we 
find out that there muſt be an eternal uncauſed Being, why may we not make this truth a 
ftanding theorem, and deduce all the ſame conſequences from it, as if we had ſeen it di- 
rely without inveſtigation. If we diſcover a neceſſarily exiſting Being 4 poſteriori, we 
have then a ſufficient reaſon @ poſteriori, for believing his exiſtence ; and if we have a ſuffi- 
cient reaſon & poſteriori, why demand another ſufficient reaſon à priori? hut in truth, we 
have a ſufficient reaſon 2 priori, for we diſcover a neceſſity of his exiſtence, which is much 
the ſtronger. A ſufficient reaſon is only applicable in the nature of things, I conceive, when 
we are enquiring about ef; but to require a ſufficient reaſan of uneffeted exiſtence (or of 
the manner of it, which muſt be alſo uneffefted, and therefore neceſſary) ſeems to me very 
abſurd ; it is the ſame as to require a ſufficient cauſe able to effect theſe ancauſed or neceſſary things. 
Laſtly, I would obſerve that the denying a neceſſary Being may imply a contradiction, and 
yet that contradiction want to be brought out by a train of reaſoning. The denying every 
tue propoſition as well as axioms, implies a contradiction; and yet theſe want to be proved. 
And thoſe. propoſitions may be axioms to the guick-4ghted, which to others will require a de- 
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ſtion, equally poſlible, the neceſſi ity of any one of them is prevented; and 
therefore the neceſſity of any manner of exiſtence, or the neceſſity of ex- 
iſtence in general. In this caſe we are forced to ſuppoſe an external cauſe 
determining one particular manner of exiſtence out of more poſſible ones, 
And this is applicable to the condition of matter. particularly : for being 
a dead inactive ſubſtance, as has been made appear, and indifferent to the 
ſeveral ways of its exiſting, and not being able to determine this indiffe. 
rence itſelf, an external cauſe to determine the manner of its exiſtence is 
abſolutely neceſſary : and fince it could not exiſt at all but in ſom? manner, 
an external cauſe was abſolutely ings to make it exiſt 41 firſt, or to 
give it any manner of. aller. 40 19 


VI. Here again ir bath been urged, 6c That Fe Lbs as to the man- 
« ner of exiſtence may not be inconſiſtent with a Beiwg's exiſting neceſſa- 
40 rihy i in ſome manner; if it be allow'd that 4 Being which owes its ex- 
«« iſtence to no other Being, may be affected by other Beings as to the 
« manner of its exiſtence, which does not appear ſo. abfurd as to be eaſily 
e confuted. Whether by theſe laſt words it be meant that God Almighty 
way be affected by his creatures as to tlie minner of His exiſtence,” or that 
matter Which owes its exiſtence to nothing elſe (which by the way would be 
2 begging the queſtion) is ſo affected as to have the manner. of its ex- 
iſtence changed, I know not; only it had been proper to have ſaid ſome. 
thing ' in proof of this tien, of to have aſſigned the inſtante, fince it 
18 made the ground of an objection. However, the abſurdity of it may 
appear in general thus. If a neceſſary Being might have the manner of its 
exiſtence changed by any other Being, it muſt depend on that other Being 
for the manner of its exiſtence at leaſt : and if it depended on another 
Being for the manner of its exiſtence, it muſt depend on that Being 
for exiſtence itſelf ; ſince it cannot exift but in forte manner. Exiſtence 
taken ſeparately from all manner of exiſtence i is an impombility, the ne- 
gation of exiſtence. But it hath been ſhewn (Ne 4. ) that a ſelf-exiſtent Being 
muſt be alſo independent for its exiſtente, and therefore for the manner of 
its exiſtence. Nay, fo independent is the manner. of neceffiry exiſtence, 
that it is even abſurd to ſuppoſe it to depend on be heteſſary Being itſelf, 
or to be determined by it; for it ought to exiſt before it could deter- 
mine the manner of its own exiſtence, and therefore to exiſt without deter- 
mining the manner of its exiſtence ; or to exiſt in a neceſſary and in- 
dependent manner, Or thus, It ought to exiſt before it could determine 
2 the 
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the ,manper, of. _ Fun- and Gy to, 5. dhe mapner of its 
exiſtence  befgre. it could exiſt, ſince the manner of its eulen nice is "ſup- 
poſed. 1 on, and therefore. determined by itſelf ; which is repug- 
abt. In a td. df the manner of negeſſary exiſtence were dependent, it 
would be effetted : and, as we ſuppoſe it 1 on another evi, or 
the neceſſary Being elf, it would be el ffected by.; one or other of theſe 
reſpectiyely. Apd, Lince exiſtence, cannot he without a. wanner, che ſuppo- 
ſition ends in this palpable contradiction, That an  tncauſed. Being i is cauſed 
be another ** or by itſelf. 


vu. Lam. ſolicitous to e thy. prejudices of men in. this materia l 
point, and thgrefore le that the manner of neceſſary exiſtence i is 99 84 
wiſe proved to be itſeſf neceſſary, thus. If the manners of neceſſary ex- 
iſtence, are more than one, then, they are either ' all unneceſſary, or contin- 
gent only ; or they. are all neceſſary 3,.0r, laſtly, © ane of them only is neceſ- 
ſary. Firſt, if they are all contingent or unneceſſary, ſince the Being could 
not exiſt. then but in one of theſe unneceſſary manners, it could not exiſt 
neceſſarily at all. For, al have ſaid, exiſtence, taken ſeparately. from all 


manners of exiſtence, is an impoſſibility; ſo that it is contradictory to 
ſay exiſtence is of a different nature from all manners of exiſtence. Con- 


ceive, if ic be poſlible, a Being ſtript of all manners of exiſtence ; and 
then enquire about the nature of its. exiſtence if. you; can. It muſt be 
then annihilated,” having zo manner of exiſtence; and therefore an exiſtence 
of 10 nature. Exiſtence without a manner is but an abſtract idea: and 
hence it is that from the. manner of .it only it receives the denomination 
of. neceſſary, contingent ; happy, miſerable ; &c.. Secondly, if the manners are 
all ſaid to be neceſſary, (paſſing by the contradiction in ſuch a ſuppo- 
ſition) when the Being exiſts in any one of them, all the reſt muſt be 
unneceſſary for that time at leaſt,” vay impelſible; ſince a Being cannot exiſt 
in two different manners at once. Thus the impoſſibility would go round 
through them all, and this ſuppoſition would, make them all as unneceſ- 
ſary as the former: the neceſſity is but aominal. Now ſince there could 
be no neceſſary Being in either of theſe two ſuppoſitions, and yet it is certain 
that ſome Being exiſts neceſſarily, it follous that the manner of its ex- 
iſtence is one, neceſſary, and immulable. And this ſhews, as I concluded 
before, (No g.) that matter is not an uncauſed or neceſſarily exiſtent thing, 
whoſe manners of exiſtence are ſo various and different. This principle 
tnerefore, That indifference as to the manner of exiſtence, is inconſi 2 with 
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been without a cauſe. 
chpe to this it hath been Wan ane, n eee Fane 8 figured, | 
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neceſſity of exiſtence, and ſuppoſes another Being to determine it, and of 
conſequence to give exiſtence to that thing at firſt, ſtands firm ; and ought, 
I think, to be received as an undoubted truth in philoſophy. Let it alſo 
from hence be remembered, that exiſtence cannot be of a different nature 
from the manner of it, or from the preſent manner of it; for it hath no 


| other thing to give it a nature, or denomination, or to conſtitute a diffe- 


rence in it, being otherwiſe only a general or abſtract idea. Put to 89 
on with the farther conſideration of matter. 


VIII. If it was eternal and uncauſed, it 0 SFr from any other 


Being, and its nature and properties are felf- exiſtent. Now the nature of 


matter, without which it could not be what it is, and without which it 
would be nothing to us, is, chat it is a ſubſtance folidly extended, figured, 


moveable, diviſible. But a ſubſtance extended and figured is a plain effect, 
and infers a cauſe which thus extended and figured it; when we ſay a 


ching is faſhioned, made, wrought, we intimate a cauſe. which wronght and 
faſhioned it after that manner. Extended, 1 „ faſbioned, wrought,” are 
all alike expreſſions of the paſſive form (e). would it ſound to 
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() It c 
ſo; it ſhews.us that even the propriety of expreſſion leads us into a juſt way of thinking. Let 
'a man ſay, whether it is not literally true of matter, as it is a ſolidly extended ſubſtance, 


that it is figured, faſhioned, awrought ; and if ſo, whether it can be other than an effed, 


either in grammar or philoſophy ? It would be hard to ſuppoſe theſe two inconſiſtent. Since 


we have not another way of communicating our thoughts but by language, if there were no 
propriety in the expre/ſion, there could be no juſtneſo in the thought when communicated, And 
fince it has been ſhewn that the conflent acts of an immaterial Being conſtitutes the very ſolid 
extenſion of matter, this juſtifies the propriety of the expreſſion ; for it could never have been 
thus ſolidly extended, nenn P 


With r 
« extended, ' placed,] be turned thus, [matter has figure, extenſion, place, ] the argument va- 
« niſhes with the form of expreſſing it.“ But I aſk, Whether the Objector's manner of ex- 


_ preſſion makes Faure, extenſion, Place, any powers or activities belonging to matter? If they 


are only marks of paſſtvity in it, we are juſt where we were before ; they muſt till appear 
Het, however diſguiſed by the manner of expreſſion. If it be certain that matter could not 
exiſt without figure, or extenſion, or place, and yet could not give theſe to itſelf; what are 
we to. conclude ? That ſuch paſſive affetions are neceſſary and felf exiftent ? Matter could not 
baye ſolid extenſion, unleſs an immaterial power were exerted upon it, (ſee Ne 1.) it could 
not therefore have figure or place, as being eternal aud wuncauſed. If I ſhould fay, the table I 
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not leſs, though it be leſs attended to, when we ſuppoſe an uncauſed glo- 
bular particle of matter, a /e/f-exiſtent cybical atom. Figuration is one of 
| . * | thoſe 

E | "75 a4 iin inne ; # ? ; y , <4 * 

write upon is a Subſtance figured, and Another contend that it is only a Subſtance having fioure ; 
would his changing the expreſſion ſhew that the figure of the table was neceſſary and ſelf-ex. 
zent! The caſes ſeem to be much alike. One might indeed chuſe to ſay, Matter is a ſubſtance 
having inactivity, inſtead of Matter i; an inactive Subſtance ; but the inactivity of matter would 
not van with the form of Speech. I ſay, Matter is a hid, figured, extended Subſtance ; i, 


ſhould be ſhewn then that this expreſſion is improper, or ambiguous ; and that it hath led me to 


make a wrong concluſion ; otherwiſe, to find fault with it, is what may be called, Nodum in 


| ſirpo querere ; and to turn it to a form leſs common, and leſs juſt, is endeavouring to perplex a 


in caſe. | | Dy 
a farther urged on this Head, * That the Jcation of matter, or its being in one place 
« rather than another, cannot prove that it doth not exiſt neceſſarily, as I pretend; becauſe neceſſary 
« exiſtence has relation only to time, but not to place ; or it implies that the thing muſt have 
« exiſted through all points of time, and for ever, but not in all places and every where.” 


This is the common notion concerning neceſſary exiſtence ; bur if we conſider what has been ſaid 


in the wo laſt paragraphs, concerning the manner of neceſſary exiſtence, which muſt be itſelf 
neceſſary, this notion will appear to be only a common prejudice. I ſhall here apply the 
argument to matter in particular, and endeavour to ſhew that neceſſity of exiſtence hath as much 
a relation to place as to time. ; i# 

If we ſay matter exiſts neceſſarily in general, but not with reſpect to any particular place; 
ſince place is as neceſſary an affection of its exiſtence as exten/ion itſelf (for extenfion cannot be 
without þ/ace ; ) it is as if we ſhould ſay, the extenſion of matter in general is nece/ary, but in 
particular it is only contingent or caſual ; or thus, the exiſtence of matter is neceſſary, but a ne- 
cefſary affetion of that neceſſary exiſtence is only caſual. Thus the general and particular ex- 
iſtence of matter ſhould have contrary natures; or the exiſtence of matter, and a neceſſary af* 
action of that exiſtence, ſhould have contrary natures. This affirms and denies the neceſſary 
exiſtence of matter at once. And there is no avoiding this contradiction, for the objection 
ſuppoſes matter to have two different kinds of exiſtence; it ſuppoſes the exiſtence of matter in 
general to be undetermined by any thing elſe, as it exiſts neceſſarily ; but matter muſt exif 
particularly, and is not what Lagiciaus call an Univerſale q parte rei; and therefore its parri- 
cular exiſſence muſt be determined. Now ſince matter can only exiſt particularly, and hath no 
general exiſtence, it cannot exiſt without being determined by an external cauſe as to place. 


And fince its exiſtence hath no necęſſary relation to place, it is not neceſſary. Here the O6je&or 
ſuppoſes matter once determined as to place, (or once determined in its particular exiſtence) no 


matter how : and having ſuppoſed this, he contends no determination is neceſſary, and that the 
argument from determining its particular hcation hath no force to ſhew that it could not be ſelf 


The argument which Writers make uſe of to fhew that matter doth not exiſt neceſſarily, is 
this: If matter exiſts not neceſſarily in 7k; place, it doth not exiſt neceſſarily in another place; 
and therefore it exiſts neceſſarily in u place. The ſtrength of this argument would be bet- 
ter perceived perhaps, if it were drawn out at greater length, which may be done in the following 
manner, 
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thoſe- things which unavoidably 'tmply 'c4u/ation.” The conception of imac. 
ter is not that it i3 a ſubſtance ñguring and extending ;7 but a ſuhſtance aH. 
ally :figured, and impenetrably extended (f) : and that a ſubſtance ſhould be 
e with infinite fs | and extended ä and yet by — 
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"if motinr anita: l delt at all, it either exiſts ee or in be or 
laſtly, in any place it is ſuppoled. to be. in. "Theſe ate all the fu fitions that can de made, 
and yet they are all contradictory. As to the y, if. matter be ſaid to exiſt neceſſarily in m 
place, it is; denied to exiſt neceſſarily at all. The property which its exiſtence hath in no 
Place,. is na property of its exiſtence, The ſecond, that matter Exiſts ly 7 all placks, 
is a direct contradiction; for* fince matter (any particle of it, or the «ubole maſs) can" exiſt 
but in one determined place at once, in all other places. it exiſts neither * nor unne- 
ceſſarily. Where it exiſts not, its exiſtence hath fill no properties. And the third fuppoſi 
tion, wiz. That matter exiſts neceſſarily in, whatever Place it ts Suppoſed to be in, is repug- 
nant in be very terms. It cannot be ſaid to be in, any place, rather than anther, bur by /ap- 
pofition, and at the ſame time it is ſaid to be neceſſarily there. What I obſerved juſt before is 
very evident here; the determination is once ſuppoſed, or matter is once ſuppoſed in a certain 
determined place; and it is hence inferred that, no external determination | is neceſſary, or 
that matter exiſts neceſſarily. there. 11. this pe not fo, let the Ohjerda, affign another reaſon, 
why it ſhould exiſt in any particular r and determined place, beſides his own Jappoftion. Let che 
place it is ſaid to be in, be called A; it exiſts therefore in the place A at the time x; now 
it was equally poſlible that it might fave exiſted in the place B at the time %;. or there is 
no other neceſſity for its exiſting in this place, but an arbitrary ſuppoſition ; and another 
Man might have ſuppoſed with equal reaſon, that it exiſted in the place B, C, or D, at 
the time 4. But to ſuppoſe it exiſting in the place A at the time u, and thence to infer 
that it exiſts neceſſarily there at that time, is as much as to ſay, My fappoſng it to exiſt there 
makes it neceſſarily exiſt there, Which ſhews, as has been ſaid, that neceſſity of exiſtence has as 
much relation to place as to time. And therefore fince matter is indifferent as to exiſting in any 
place, it requires an external, or immaterial Cauſe to determine its place, or cation; and ſince it 
could not exiſt at all, but in ſome place; it requires an immaterial Cauſe to Wannen its exiſt- 
ence in ſome place at firſt. 

And the ſame kind of argument wil be applicable, to new: its pull ference as to / beings of this 
or another figure ; having the parts of its maſs contiguous, or ſeparated; and if ſeparated, as to 
haying them at this or another dance. And the fame reaſoning will alſo ſhew its indif- 
Ference as to being in a ſtate of reft or motion, as to having this or another direction, this or 
another degree of velocity; in all which an infinite variety is poſſible. And in fpite- of all 
evaſions that can be thought on, this argument ſhews that matter is -not a felf-exiftent or ancauled 

ubRlance. 
7 -- Here it hath been aſked, © If we may not ſay that Space is extended as well as body? 
I anſwer, that it cannot be ſaid to be extended in the ſame ſenſe that body or matter is: The 
idea we have of Space is of extenſion in the abſtract, not of a concrete extended ſubſtance. And 
this takes off the force of the objection from a are parity. Upon this account Mr. Locke 
chuſes to call it expan/ior, (Book 2. chap. 15. Sect. 1) and we conceive it as a thing incapa. 
ble of contraction, dilatation, motion, divifibility, or ſeparation of parts. (See Mr. Locke, Book 2. 
chap. 13. 
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is the ſa me abfurdity as that there may be an effet without u canſt. This ar- 
gument hath not been hitherto fully conſidered 3 but it will: appear to a 
reaſonable man, after the exacteſt weighing of things, that the location of 
body rather in this than that place, implies the 4 of ſome Being; chat 
the figuration of any particle of matter required an external 'enuſe'; and 
that its determined quantity of ſolidity, rather than mort or le, could 
not have been without a determining principle. Theſe are the inſeparable cha- 
racteriſticks of an effect; and let us purſue matter as far as we pleaſe, we 
can never flnd it diveſted of them. There are not more marks of an effect 
about a bouſe, or a ſtatue, than can be ſhewn about the rudeſt piere of 
mattet; not ſo many, as about the leaſt aſſignable part of it, if we con- 
ider che conſtituent particles of any affignable part, and the parts of a 
bollſe or flatge, as ſuch. Why ſhould T allow, if I find a piece of wood 
ſhaped; that this ſhape was given it by ſomething ; and if I conſider any other 
part of matter as having Pape, that this ſhape was given it by nothing? 


chap. 15, SeR. 12, 13," 14, te, 16 and 17.) But chiefly we conceive” it as neceſſary and in- 
foite; incapable of change, and impoſſible to be produced or annihilated. It would be contra- 
Actory to ſay}! Space is extended in forme! plarer auh. The Cartefians, make matter infmite, to 
get fret of infinite dyace : ſo nerceſſary is it even in their conception. They ſaw where erer 
finiteneſs of matter > for Ariſtotle both made the world finite, and yet allowed neither place nor 
wmptineſ, nor time, beyond the heaven LA M Fae Je, al rie, ddt 4, ad! xls ici 
ts 77 Hg. De cœlo, lib: 1. cap. 11. ] And yet it is to be obſerved, that he did not conſtitute + 
fire nun- entity. or negation of alb Being, without the mundane limits; but places living, un» 
clangrable; happy, cternal-Beingh were ("AN d.. bre, xa} rab, Tw dpiow luer Gow, 
xa) The! abrapurrdry, ens Tw drann d. Ibid ] It had been abſurd. to place a ,ſmall 
quantity of matter amidſt an infinite nothing. Thus we ſee what violence men offered to their 
ideas when they denied Space to bs actually Ne e. A Carteßan, or even an Ariſtotelian plenum 
is as certainly fue as it is true that there is fuch an affection of body as motion. In ſhort, we 
carnibt'corlteive; without repupnancy, that Space. can be taleen away, or that it was Pretched 
aut at atiy certain time or by! a particular action : or, contrarily, that body was placed rather 
in one part than another of this neceſſary immenſity, without tbe particular act of ſome Being ; 
or that it was extended thus far only, and no farther, without the determination of an external 
agent. The extenſion of body then implies a particular action exerted, but the extenſion of Space 
implies no ſuch thing: fo we cannot truly ſay Spare as extended, nor apply the term extended 
to both in the ſame ſenſe. I may farther take notice here, that they who make matter neceſ- 
ſary (all ſorts of Atheiſts) ſhould obſerve the great difference between Space and matter in point 
of neceflity. Space hath all the true marks of neceſſary extenſion, matter all the contrary. To 
ſay once Space wvas not extended implies a contradiction; it is impaſſve, without figure, bation, di- 
bien, fituability, motion. TWO things equally neceſſary, could not have oppoſite affections in re- 
ſpect of that very neceſiny. W ** ; 


Or 


352 That \ matter is mat" eternal and uneguſed, 


Or if I;find the piece of wood lying. any where, that it was dropt there, or 
laid there, by ſomething;; and if I conſider any part of matter as. placed, 
that it was laid. there, or placed there by nothing ? Certainly if we con- 
ſider this point cooly, the Agure, the quantity, the location of any part of 
matter, will as readily. lead our thoughts to a cauſe of them, xo matter ; 
as the dimenſions, figure, bee. of a houſe, lead rr to a cane of * not 
the bouſe ihc. i 2 e 4G! 


1X. Moreover, matter is a 4 NAH diviſi Me, fi able, with reſſ pect 
to other matter: theſe are all paſſive qualities of matter, no powers in 
it, but capacities or properties, whereby it is capable of being variouſly 
affected by eme Being having power thus to vary and modify, it and all 
flowing from the nature or primary conception of it. Matter that i is not 
_ diviſible, or maveable, or ſituable with reſpect to other matter, is not matter 
at all to us: denying this of it, we deny every thing we conceive concerning 
it, and quite deſtroy our idea of ſuch a ſubſtance. But to be paſſive im- 
plies, to be made or effected. To have power and activity doth not ſtraight 
conclude that the Being is not an effect: but to want theſe, and to be 
entirely paſſive, is an argument we may rely upon, that the thing is an 
efeft of an active cauſe ; otherwiſe it is paſſive for no reaſon, and by no 
agent, being paſſive by and from nothing. Paſſivity can only in the or- 
der of nature be conſequent upon adlivity. as much as e can only be 
conſequent upon cauſe 3 and there is the ſame indiſſoluble connexion be- 
tween what is paſſive, and that from which it is paſſive (ſomething active 
namely) as there is between effect and cauſe. Paſſive and active, truly 
ſpeaking, are but the juſt epithets of effected and efficient. It is not 
poſſible to aſſign an inſtance of a thing's being paſſive, but what relates 
either to its being produced at firſt, or having the manner of its exiſtence 
changed by an active cauſe. If indeed it were poſſible that a paſſive ſub- 
ſtance ſhould not be the effect of an active cauſe, but uneffected, un- 
| cauſed ; then there would be no need of any cauſe at all to produce any 

effect; for effects, or things of a paſſive nature, might be ſelf. exiſtent, 
which would confound pee and put an end to philoſophy. 


X. Againſt this argument from the paſſivity of matter the following 
difficulty hath been moved. There ſeems to be this material difference 
« betwixt a thing's being paſſive in relation to another Being, and a 
6 1 s being an effect of a cauſe, that the firſt as a relation might never 


« exiſt, 


» pr 
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7 iche things exiſt 
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ver to have exiſted. 


- : 


chara@eriſtick of 


| the diſtinction. of cauſe. and felt is entirely laſt in philoſophy, and all rea- 
ſoning is at an end, as I have ſaid, Surely it can never be right to admit of 
ſuch a. principle, as, will ſtop our mouths for ever after, and entirely prevent 
our reaſoning about any Mios er there is not more power manifeſted 
n 2 2 8 when 


if 
1 
1 
N 

'y 
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When matter hath the manner of its exiſtence changed, by motion to wit, 


which is confeſſedly allowed to be an effect, than is manifeſted in it con- 
ſidered without any change in the manner of its exiſtence ; that is, by 


the terms, than is manifeſted in the mere production of it. Any finite 
particle of matter in this caſe may be conſidered as 4 large ſyſtem, where 


numberleſs things are done: the figure of every part of it is determined, 
and that to an indefinite minuteneſs 3. the relative ſituation of all theſe um- 
berleſs under parts is determined, and neceſſarily to be ſuppoſed deter- 
mined in the very firſt production; the quantity of folid extenſion is de- 


termined: the indifference in all thoſe, particulars that were mentioned in 


N. 5. is determined to one certain circumſtance out of millions of others 
equally poſſible, by ſomething. I add then, There is not by far ſo much 


power manifeſted whe. matter hath the manner of its exiſtence changed, 


(by motion) as is manifeſted in the ſimple exiſtence of it. And could this 


thing exiſt without power exerted ; that is, without an ative cauſe 3 that 
is, without having been paſſive in the very production? Obſerve, It is 
contradictory to ſay matter exerted this power itſelf : allowing that now 


it has power, this is a power exerted previous to its having any; it is a 


power exerted in order to its very exiſtence : it could not exert a power 


' before it exiſted. . And ſince matter itſelf is not this determining, this ope- 
rating, this powerful Principle, is not the exiſtence of an immaterial Being 


neceſſary, to give it its firſt exiſtence ? Can a figure be determined both 
in magnitude and kind, and yet by nothing ? Myſt not then this paſſive 
thing have been ad upon in the very production of it? From a philo- 
ſophical ſurvey of che nature of matter we can never draw this inference, 
« That a thing may be of a paſſive nature, and yet never have been 
« ed upon.” Matter is not barely ſituable, but really ſituated; which 
requires a particular act. Thus ſituation implies not only the paſſive ca- 
pacity, but that it hath actually been paſſive, ; from another thing, or acted 
upon : and this relation muſt have exiſted as ſoon as matter exiſted, The 
ſame is to be ſaid in other feſpects; matter is not only figurable and ex- 
tendible, but de fafo figured and extended. It is not poſſible here (which 
I beg may be attended to). to conceive the ſimple paſſive capacity, without 
the relative act exerted. So much doth a near inſpection of the nature of 
matter ſhew it to be an effe?, chat we could have no notion of it at all 
without the idea of the act implied, whereby it was produced. No man 


could have the idea'of a ſubſtance ſituable, figurable, or extendible, which 
had not already ſome ſituation, ſome figure, and à determined extenſion : he 


2 cannot 


( 


2 K 


g. 3 f 2 F. 


nor the, eternal. off of an. eternal cauſe, 
cannot conceive it _ exiſting without theſe; nor produced firſt, and re. 
ceiving theſe determinations afterward. As to the queſtion that is put, 
« If one may "not argue from the exiſtence. of an alt ive nature, that che 
« paſſive Being muſt neceſſarily exiſt, in tbe ſame manner as I do in 
6 this place Ps 1 anſwer, By no means. 1 argue from the paſſive na- 
ture of matter, that it muſt have been produced by an active Being, 
and therefore have begun to be: but an active Being doth not require 
a paſſive nature to be the cauſe of it, (that is repugnant) as the dead or 
paſſive ſubſtance requires an active Being to be its cauſe. A dead ſub- 
ſtance doth not only want an active Being to act upon it before the manner 
of its exiſtence can be changed; but to produce i it at firſt ; z in which caſe 
there i is no arguing conyerſly. Perhaps ſomething farther may be intende 4 | 
in this objection; if any ſuch thing be, what the reader will meet with 


towards the end of this Section, will furniſh him with a ſufficient reply 


to It. _ f bs 
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XI. It is obſervable that this argument Ty tbe abi rity 4 pl PR 
cludes in few words, from what has been faid i in No 6 and 7. If a {elf- exiſtent 
Being could not have depended on another Being for the manner or mode 
of its ſelf-exiſtence, that manner of ſelf- exiſtence. could not have been 
changed at any, time by another Being; for it muſt be equally ſelf. ex- 
iſtent at all times. If it depended for the manner of its exiſtence on any 
Being, it t muſt. | have depended for its exiſtence itſelf on chat Being; ſince 
exiſtence is not of a different nature from the manner of it t (No 7.) And 
therefore it could not have been paſſive from another Being, ſo as to 
have the manner of its ſelf-exiſtence changed: it could never have been 
ſo much as capable of this. Therefore, converſly, a Being that is capable 
of having the manner of i its. exiſtence changed, or of being. thus far paſ- 
five from another Being, cannot be uncauſed, or ſelf-exiſtent ; and there- 
fore matter * be ſuch ( 85 From . and what has been ſaid in 


2 


(e) From what is ſaid here, the anſwer to the laſt part of the difficulty in the Note, at (4) 
is plain. It was faid there that it ſeems poſſible, that a thing which hath exiſted from eternity 
may be annihilated, by a Being endued with the requiſite powers.” But an eternal uncauſed 
75 muſt be falf exiſtent, by Ne 4. and by this No 11, the manner of its ſelf-exiſtence can- 

be changed, nor therefore taken from it; nor therefore can its exiſtence itſelf be taken 
han it 3. that is, it cannot be annihilated. A felfexiſtent Being was ſecured (a parte ante 
eternally) from ſuch contingency : no other Being (ſuppoſing another) could thus affect a ſelſ- 
unrl nature, And it is abſurd to ſuppoſe that a Being might riſe up in time, which ſhould 


2 2 2 have 
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jar © are not to enquire bow, . or when, or dy whom, This is to it 
186 extended, without: being extended a any time; or figured, vito 

"i gore by any cauſe : it is to ' allow it to be an effef, and at th 

une to deny it had a caſe, In, denying that ever it was thus Pale 

from ahy thing, or at: any time. In ſbort, it is to bid us ſhut our eyes, 

and make no farther 1 but allow matter to be an eternal paſſive 
10 If we ſay a thing was * and at no ime, we deny that it was done: 

fame männer, if“ 2 ſay an ect Way | pef formed arid by no cauſe, we deny 

it to be afl effect. To „ artet was Tit AZutk” or Steige, 

an afe2ed, wninreNigiblt expre Oh, Which; atithtively Ted grows into 

4 contradictioni; for an -& Bing * as matter figured, extended, Oc. as 4 

thing done, kult e of the cbm nmon affections of ime, plies, and 4 


cauſe ; infvirnich that if we deny any ' of theſe inſeparable affeRtiohs con- 
Erying i the yp done, we deny the "thikg itſelf to be done. Natter ex- 


84 we 
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eternity 3 becauſe a contradiQtion can never become poſſible. It is a | ing the queſtion, to 
ſuppoſe any Being 1 may be with the requiſite Powers to rm ſuch an : It is as 
if I mould fay, A circle and /quarr may be made to co-incide ih all thkir points, Ty a Being 
endued with the requiſite powers. It is a mighty anphilclophical prejudice to cloath u ſelf 
exiſtent Being with all the marks of  comingengy in our \imagination ; andi yet this taken the 

way makes us think it ſo eaſy, as is infinuated in this objection, for a contingent thing 

to be ſelfexiſtent. We make the tranſition from the one to the other a mere trifle ; though 
their difference is ſo great, that it cannot © met Ap Ag oe robo 
invent: neceſlary exiſtence is infinite Higher a —— exiſterice, than contingent ex- 
ance is above utter non exiſtence. In mort, this d . — to the 

owing plain abſurdity. 4 1 endued wit the 7 4 Sers muy make matter either a 
neceſſarily exiflent thing, or a contingent thing : for eſther of theſe two cannot be ehually pofſi- 
ble in the nature of matter itſelf, as is ſuppoſed, unle(s it be pollble to ſome Being. I 
am the more expreſs here ttat 1 may avaks men t0 A Que ſenſe of the infiice difference of 
theſe tyo natures, | 


tended, 
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VIII, And adi dees this a thing 1 muſt 6 e 
matter cannot be an eternal hae of un eternal cauſe, which I the ſecond . 
hypotheſis I mentioned, by which ſome Philoſophers have endenvbured o 
maintain the eternity of matter. This is ſtill an affected unintelligible ex. 
preſſion. The ſuppoſing an ation, ſuch as the effecting of matter muſt 
be, deſtroys the idea of eternity in the tbing effected by that action. Every 
action muſt have a beginning and an end, theſe are included in the con. 
ception of action i for if it were without a beginning the«thing is not yet 
begun, or never was begun; and what was never begun cannot be now - 
ended, as the production of matter is. The deny ing 2beſe limits to action, 
amounts ſtill to an abſolute negation of it. And to ſay matter was pro- 
duced without action, is as much as to ſay, it was effected without agency | 
or efficiency. It will be ſaid, God is eternal, and naturally active; there- | 
fore an action may be eternal: for the Philoſophers who ſay matter is an na 
| 
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eternal effef?, are not Atheiſts, But though it be certain that the Agent is wh 
Eternal, it will never follow that any particular alt is eternal. It is the nature | 
of any particular act to be circumſcribed and temporary, that is, in other 
words, to be limited both before and bebind, which is a condition incon- 160 
5 ſiſtent with eternity. Upon this account it is to no purpoſe to endeavour . 
. to entangle the preſent queſtion, and then 10 loſe it among the perplexities 6 
concerning a ſucceſſive eternity :. for, whatever may be in that, when men | | 
contend that the eternity of a Being is made up of finite parts of duration, | 
all ſucceeding one another, they are far from ſuppoſing that any part can in 
be the firſt part; that would ruin their concluſion. Whereas here we are | | 
forced to conceive that an e muſt receive exiſtence by a particular act, 00 
and therefore to have a firſt part, or beginning of its ſucceſſive duration ; 14} 
and this hypotheſis aſſerts matter to be an effect. If this be well attendeg | 
to, it will readily prevent a reply. And indeed if men would ſpeak nothing 
but what they underſtand, and have ideas of, it is not conceivable what 17 
can be replied. For, 
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XIV. It is certain, by what is ſaid above, that ſome other Being deter- A1 
mined the manner of matter's exiſtence at firſt, and therefore the exiſtence it- 
ſelf, or gave it exiſtence, ſince exiſtence without a manner is impollible_ 
Now let a man anſwer it to his own underſtanding, if when matter go: 


1 | exiſtence, 
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exiſtence, that doth not plainly imply that it bad it not before it got it. 
And if it ever was without exiſtence, whether its exiſtence can be eternal. 
It appears to me, that to ſay, an effect may be eternal, is the ſame as 


to ſay, 4 thing which had a beginning may want 4 commencement. It is 
of no conſetjuence how far back we carry this beginning in our imagination, 
provided the conception of it adheres neceſſarily to matter, as it hath 


been ſhewn to do. The carrying a limit farther back will never make it xo 


limit. Again, let this antitheſis be taken notice of. It is the nature of a ſelf- 
exiſtent cauſe never not 10 exiſt ; and it is the nature of matter, an effect 
er bypotbei, to begin to exiſt, What concluſion are we to draw from 
this? Will it ever follow from it that, Therefore theſe two are co- vn. 


equal as to eternity? Here is not only a priority et but of ex- 
_ or time; which I deſire 8 * conlideted (b). 
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« aBting fem eternity, may not always have acted in a particular manner on a ſubject; 
Hu conſeruently,; may bot de Nara projjuced the) (ubjeft of iim Laion 18 all time, or from 
« eternity.” But to this 1 reply, that this itſelf is a very dark unintelligible notion, and 
what no body, 1 think, can have a clear conception of, that a particular act, ſuch, as the 

Auction of any finite particle of matter may be ſpun out ints an eternal duration, as if in- 

ite power were employed negatively, ''or in 'delaying the effect; for ſo I preſame we muſt 
conceive, if infinite power was always acting in 'pevdacing dhe hal dltgnatis dam f mathe: 
and in this argument, whatever agrees to any the leaſt aſſignable partide; agrees to the whole 
maſz, which certainly is not infinite. J mean, it muſt be ſaid that every particle of matter 


. muſt — been a · producing in all time, or from eternity: for if it was temporary, the 


production of a finite maſs could be but temporary. And even though the whole maſs were 
infinite, yet unleſs every- the ſmalleſt atom of it was a-creating through eternity, any finite 

of that maſs, car earth, for inſtance, would ſtill be but temporary, as conſiſting of 
parts that did not take vp an infinite time in the making. And the reaſoning is the ſame 
with peRt to the uz, mean, c. And the inhabitants of any, dther tem, if ſuch there 
are, might | fill with reaſon conclude, that their ſyſtem alſo was temporary: and fo of others, 
Ndr doth the 'difficalty end here; -for as any aſſignable part confiſts' of numberleſs other parts, 
by” the ſame kind of reaſoning, we muſt at length be forced to ſay, that any infaritely little part 
ab the work of Omnipotence. through eternity: for there will be all the ſame arguing about the 
leaſt finite part as about the greateſt. . Belides, it is to be obſerved, that to ſuppole a ſubjoct 
eternally pre-exiſting, as is here done, is no reaſon to infer that a ſubject may be eternal in 
the production, or before it be made to exiſt. Not to mention that to ſuppoſe a paſfve fubje 
eternally pre-exiſting is equal to a tacit begging the queſtion that matter is eternal without 
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nor the. eternal effect -of an eternal cauſe, | 359 
xv. It was a hnnkeving after the et atoms of [HE IMA and 
Epicurus, and that they might get matter ſome way or other allowed to be 
eternal, which made ſome Platoniſts contrive ſuch evaſions, contrary to Plato's 
own ſentiments. He himſelf: ſaid, ++ God made the world viſible and in- 
« vj/ible, out of no pre-exiſting ſubject ; and that his wilt alone was ſuffi- 
40 cient for the exiſtence of things (i).“ Where, by the way, it is v 
obvious, that tobat is made out of nothing cannot be eternal: for it did not 
exiſt, or was not effected, when as yet it was nothing, ſo to expreſs it, 
or as long as it was nothing. And there is no medium between having 
been once nothing, and eternally ſomeibing: that is, we cannot join theſe two 
together, and make 'a compounded, or third nature out of them; ſuch a 
thing, to wit, as ſhould have been once nothing, as being effected, and yet 


eternal; and every one muſt perceive that the preſent ſcheme ſuppoſes theſe two 


inconſiſtent things joined together. The followers of Plato did not agree 


among themſelves. Some of them made matter eternal without being an 


effect, a ſiſter. ſubſtance to the Deity, ain 4 ddixolw golai(k), as if the 


' loweſt Being went as high in the higheſt perfection of ſelftexiſtence, as the 


ſupreme Being. Their manner of explaining this is worth obſerving. They 


' faid, „God was not able or ſufficient of himſelf to make a world, wah 


„% uſed the co- operation [owvtreyia] of eternal matter; and that, all things 
« exiſting virtually in matter | beforthand, he only delineated, ſhaped 
« and wrought them off, out of, the common maſs, and from their ori- 
« ginal rude form (J).“ They indeed excluded Epicurus's chance; but 


they 
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Here, if we conſider what hath been proved before, wiz, that it is the power of the Deity 
exerted, which - conſtitutes the very ſolid nature of matter; it muſt appear a direct contra- 
dition to ſay any thing exiſted virtually in it. One would almoſt think theſe Philofophers 
had been Carpenters by trade, and had confined the Deity to their own maraner of work- 
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they made a dead ſubſtance as neceſſary as a living Being in the nature 
of things: as if ſelf-eviſtent deadnefs mult have contributed its belp to 
ſelf-exiſtent Power, before a world could be formed. At this rate the ne- 
gation of every perfection might be made a /elf- exiſting thing 3; and there 
might be an eternal neceſſity of imperfection, as well as of perfection in 
nature! They imagined infinite power could not produce a certain ef- 
ffect ; therefore they kindly aſſiſted it out of their own fancy, by ſup- 
poſing the effect already performed, and all the difficulty over. What 
can be eaſier? It is juſt ſuch an argument as if we ſhould contend, that 
no Being could cut and form the parts of a watch, though it might ſet 
them together, if we ſuppoſe them eternally. pre-exiſting : and therefore 

ide parts pre. exiſted eternally! The ſeif-exiſtence of à dead inactive ſub- 

"ance is as great an abſurdity, when we ſuppoſe the Jeity to co- exiſt 
af With it, as if we denied him, or rather greater; becauſe then we allow 
the exiſtence of a Poterſul Cauſe, which we den on the other hypotheſis, 

And, as hath been ſaid above, there is as much power actually exerted, 

be it dy what it will, before che rudeſt piece of matter could be made 

"fimply to exiſt, as could be exerted in changing the manner of its exiſtence : 

Aud 9 l ſhould be exerted, and by nothing too is ſtrange. We allow 

that a power muſt be actually exerted to meve the particle A from B 

to C, or along the line B C: but the intelligent Reader will never deny, 

that it requires power to place it at B firſt, and to determine all thoſe 

"things likewiſe in its ſimple exiſtence, which I have ſhewn are to be de- 


termine. 


XVI. The other ſort of Platoniſts allowed God to have made the 
world, both as to Form and ſulſtance; but yet ſo as that it proceeded 
from a neceſſity of his nature, and was a conſequence zxgeuasIyues, of 

it (m): or ſo that he had no priority of exiſtenee before his own effect, 
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ing; at lealt their whole! deſcription favours of the lu?” Mechavich. If matter be utterly in 
active, how can it co-operate 7 What hath no Hig ri, can never afford . ewepyie or aſſiſtance to 


V another Being. . | N 
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: cs ict TY Oo, air. E r Zachariz Scholiaft. as cited by Dr. Clarke. Ano- me 
1 ther of theſe compariſons is to be found in the ſame place from S8. Auguſtin. - Sicut enim in- the 
þ gulunt [Platonici] /. tes ex etcrnitate ſemper fuiſſet in pulvere, ſemper ci fubeſſtt veſtigium, &c. ” 
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which therefore had no beginning in time (#). But if God created 
matter by a neceſlity of nature, he could never not create it ; for, as 
hath been ſhewn, there is no mutability in his nature, and this neceſſity 
muſt always remain: or God muſt create matter conſtantly as well as 
neceſſarily. Shall we think that he created an infinity of it; and that 
(no more after that being poſſible) he is forced to annihilate ſome part 
again, that he may anſwer the neceſſity of creating? ſomething like this 
muſt be ſuppoſed on their ſcheme, And if, on the other hand, it were 
poſſible he ſhould produce matter in time only; then it was poſſible too 
that matter ſhould nat be eternal : and if it were poſſible it ſhould not 
be eternal, by what argument can a man ſhew that it was really eternal? 
They who would defend the eternity of matter, muſt at any rate ſtick 
to the impoſſibility of its being otherwiſe, or that God produced it neceſ- 
ſarily. And indeed, theſe men have endeavoured to explain themſelves by 
compariſons, that ſhew they had this notion of the Deity. As the 
« Sun, (ſay. they) if it had eternally exiſted, would have etern ally pro- 
« duced light, or an opaque body a ſhadow, or a foot a foolſtep; fo the 
« material world is an eternal production, or conſequence of God who is 
« eternal.” It is eaſy. to obſerve here firſt, that the ſan, the body, or the 
foot, are not efficient cauſes producing an action of themſelves, but things 
of a paſſive and neceſſary nature, which anotber Agent uſes as inſtrumenis 
to produce the effect. A foot, v. gr. is but the inſtrument or thing, 
whereby a free Agent (man) produces the print or veſtige : And to ſay, 
« If a man had eternally produced the impreſſion of his foot in ſand, 
« or the ſignature of a ſea! in wax, it would have been an eternal 
e effect,“ is no proof or illuſtration of the thing intended to be cleared 
up by the compariſon, but a bare ſuppoſition of it in other words. 
The production of an impreſſion in wax or ſand is an action, and im- 
plies the limits of a beginning and an end; for it cannot be conceived 
that any one ſhould be eternally a- putting on an impreſſion, without 


(n) Nui autem & Deo quidem factum fatentur mundum, non tamen eum wvolunt temporis habere 
Jed ſaz creationis initium ; ut modo quodam via intelligibili, ſemper fit fatus. Ibid. ab eod. 
Here how could the world, if it had a beginning of creation, be without a beginning of time? 
This is ſcarce intelligible indeed, or rather plainly contradictory. But though Philoſophers of all 
men are obliged to ſpeak nothing except what they underitand, and conceive poſſible; yet 
they are the only men in the world perhaps, who have ipoke che greateſt nonſenic ; inſomuch 
that there is ſcarce any thing ſo abſurd, which ſome or other of them have not main- 
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having at any time really put it on. The fame may be ſaid concern- 
ing the Sun producing light, or an opaque body hindering the progreſs of 
it: ſince theſe are neceſſary things, and not free Agents, it is the ſame as 
to ſay, if ſome Being had from eternity given that property to the Stn, 
whereby it emits ligbt, or that property to another body, whereby: it caſts a 
ade; then light would have been eternally producetl, and a ſhade eter- 
nally projected: which ſuppoſes the thing in queſtion, but no way ſhews 
how it is poſſible, All theſe examples prepoſteroufly ſuppoſe the anef- 
fefted eternity of matter in ſome circumſtance or other, in order to ſhew 
that it might have had an effected eternity, fo to ſpeak 5 which is, I conceive, 
to ſuppoſe one abſurdity, in order to prove another. Beſides, they change 
the queſtion to this, Whether Cod be a free Being, or a neceſſary Agent, 
as it is called ;. though any Being, ſo far as it is determined by a phy- 
fical neceſſity, is rather a patient than an agent, being paſſive from that 
thing which impoſes che neceſſity. To make their compariſons ſuit the 
deſign, it ought to follow, that it is the nature of God to create matter, as 
neceſſarily as it is of the Sun to emit light, which cannot "not do it. 
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XVII. But to be a little more particular concerning neceſſity. To be 
determined then by a phyſical neceſſity is a mark of a dependent nature; as 


here in the ſun, or opague body (o): and the dependence is upon the Being 
impoſing that neceſſity. Now to extend this kind of neceſſity over the firſt 
and ſupreme Being, implies juſt this contradiction, That there is ſome Being 


prior to the firſt, or ſuperior to the W This Being impoſes a phy- 


(e Here this queſtion hath been put, Do not thoſe neceſſary effects, which have been 
« aſcribed to the Sun and opaque body, ariſe from their Nature? And why is it more a mark 
« of dependence in them, than in a triangle to have its angles equal to ſuch a ſum? But 
I anſwer, There is, no parity between the two inſtances adduced. = That the three angles of 
a triangle ſhould be equal to two right angles is an eternal. truth which obtains by an ab/c- 
lute or m cal neceſſity, and doth not concern any thing of exiſtence : and truth is none 
of thoſe things that can become dependent, or be created, or made. How abſurd would it 
ſound to ſpeak of creating truth, or making more truth exiſt ? The fun or opaque body con- 
trarily, are ſubſtances exiſling, capable at leaſt of being made or created, and but ſimply poſ- 
ſible in idea, not abſolutely or eternally neceſſary. Thus they cannot be other than depen- 
dent. That a body ſhould emit light, or reſſed it, rather than tranſmit it, is a poſitive inſti- 
tution of ſome Being ſo ordering it; and therefore a mark of dependence, as I aſſert. There 
would be no propriety in ſaying A mathematical truth is'a depending thing. In ſhort, we muſt 
diſtinguiſh between ideas that were eternally and neceſfarily connected in an infinite Mind, for 
theſe make eternal and abſolute truths ; and ideas that were but only barely compatible in it 
eternally, which conſtitute the natures of all created ſubſtances, Fog 
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ſical neceſſity on all inanimate things in nature: that is, as we have ſeen 
in the ſecond Section above, really alls upon them ; ſo that the action which 
we think we diſcover in them, is his immediate action. This aion diſ- 
covering itſelf ſeveral ways in the ſeveral bodies of the univerſe, and always 
uniformly and regularly, is termed neceſſity in them, as in a ſtone falling 
downward z, and called, with reſpect to the uniform conſtancy of it, by 
Philofophers, the Jaw: of their nature. And it is from theſe inſtances only, 

that we get a notion of phy ſical neceſſity ; which I wiſh might be attended 
to. But men getting the firſt notion of it thus, and then extending it 
over the ſupreme Being himſelf, proceeded contradictorily, imagining there 
was ſtill ſome ſuperior nature above the Supreme: which was to make a 
chimera, a contradictory creature of the fancy, the ſupreme, or rather /#- 


premeſt Cauſe (). | 
XVII. 


(% When Cyniſcus conſutes Jupiter in Lucian, and makes him a Drudge to fate, inſiſting 
that fate performs all, he adds theſe remarkable words: Od“ ed rw inuappiry Tynarry an, 
% dev aero ingurror os Ya „ea nate ddt wirals irs TH won; da nal purraryin/a T 
Tay ik a dbgarror Twi ausn. This wonderfully expoſes a chimerical neceſſity, and ſhews 
the abſurdity of our prejudice, though contrary. to the Author's deſign. Jupiter is a ſlave to 
the Deftinies : the Deſtinies themſelves can change nothing in thoſe decrees that were originally 
eſtabliſbed about every thing. What Being was it then which eſtabliſhed theſe unalterable decrees ? 
That indeed is the ſecret. It is an empty and unſupported neceſſity ; ſomething which is 12 
thing, which tyrannizes over all things, Let an Admirer of fatal neceſſity ſolve this 
Riddle. 

This argument will perhaps force him to ſay, that this fatal neceſſity is in the nature of 
the ſupreme Being himſelf, without running higher for it: and, I think, this is what the 
modern Scepticks generally hint at now, and mean, though perhaps they do not ſpeak out. 
But let them explain why there ſhould be a nece/ity of imperſedion in a neceſſarily exiſting Be- 
ing, that is, in the perſecteſt Being? To admit of a mixture of perfection and imperſection, 
and then to aſſign the limits of each, will confound all their philoſophy. There is certainly 4 
neceſſity of perfection in ſuch a Being: and to ſay there is likewiſe @ neceſſity of imperfection in 
him, is to ſay there are two abſolute oppoſite neceſſities in him, which would deſtroy each other; 
and this would leave no neceſlity of perfection in him at all, This looks like direct Atheiſm : 
and certainly the admitting a contrariety and ofpo/ition in the nature of the ſupreme Being will 
always end in Atheiſm. As I argued above with reſpect to exiſtence, ſo I may argue here. 
There is a neceſſity of fome perfection undoubtedly ; otherwiſe there would have been a neceſ- 
ſity of univerſal and eternal imperfectiun; and then no perfection could have been % much -as 
Feffible. And if there be à neceſſity of any perfe4ion, it mult be @ neceſſity of infinite perfection; 
becauſe there could not be two oppoſite neceſſities, both of perſection, and its contrary ; and be- 
cauſe imperſection, being a negation, is not a thing of which neceſſity or eternity can be predicated 
of, any more than of nothing. Thus a neceſſarily exiſting Being is neceſſarily infinitely perfect. 
Let us conſider how acting by a phy/ical necr//ity agrees with this, To act by a phyſical ne- 
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XVIII. On the aber hand, to. call this MUSH of creating matter, a 
moral neceſſity, ſuch, to wit, as determines the Agent to act, from the con- 
ſideration of what is wiſeſt and beſt to be done, ſuppoſes that they who 
affirm God to have been under this neceſſity, can aſſign the wiſe conſide- 
ration which determined him to produce this eternal effe& : can A ig the 
reaſon, I ſay ; otherwiſe the aſſertion muſt turn to ſuppoſition only and 
conjecture : beſides, it is unphiloſophical to ſuppoſe that moral neceſſity . 


ne, ſor if God had a phyſical power to 
act otherwiſe, he could only be under a moral neceſſity of acting as he doth, of creating mat- 
ter, or doing any other action. Now this phyfical impotence will ran through every part of the 

contrivance of the material world; if it be not abſurd to ſpeak of contrivance on this hypotheſis, 
but rather proper to call it a fatal and neceſſary conſtitution. For example, God could not have 
made the earth to turn round on its axis in a Herter or longer time than it doth ; effecting 
the preſent motion by a phyſical neceſſity, i. e. wanting power to have done otherwiſe ; and 
the length of our UM muſt be a thing as neceſſary and immutable as the truth of any 
one of Euclid"s propoſitions. This the Fatalifts cannot get over. He could not have created one 
atom more or Jeſs of matter than he hath done; this proceeding likewiſe from a neceſſity of na- 
ture: unleſs it ſhould be ſaid, as above, that he creates it conſtantly from this neceſſity, not 

having power to abſtain. He could not have given any atom another degree of wehecity, nor al- 
tered the direction of its mation in the leaſt. Every thing in nature is an example of this. Sup- 
poſing the number of hairs on a man's head to be , he could not have cauſed that this number 
ſhould be -I, or —1. The reſult of all is, It ſhould imply a phyſical contradidion, that 


any thing in nature ſhould have been otherwiſe than it is ; ſince the greateft power poſſible was not 


able to effect any the leaſt deviation: and that is again, Every thing # as it is, by a natural 
inevitable fate. This is the concluſion as fair as I am able to draw it. Now if this be ſo, 
why need we any longer own a nominal Deity ? I find no difference between this and the rankeft 
Atheiſm. Here is a fatal neceſſity fupreme, and the Deity ſtill the Drudge of all-performi 
deim. What is it to us whether things fall out by blind chance, or come to paſs by rigid, 


wnalterable fate * If what goes under the name of the perſecteſt Being can have no liberty, we 


can have none. On either ſcheme we have nothing to hope or far. Compare this now 
with that kind of neceffity which I juſt now ſhewed muſt belong to an infinitely perfe& Being, 
Hence let it be obſerved, that to give the Deity power without liberty, is to take away every 
reaſon we can have to own him, or to wiſh that he were: ſuch a Deity ſerves the Atheiſt's turn 
as well as chance itſef. But let it be remarked here, that this ſcheme of making the Deity 
act by a phyſical neceſſity is repugnant to itſelf, For upon this hypotheſis it would be con- 
tradictory for any of the heavenly Bodies, to move with a leſs degree of velocity than they 
do, the Deity being phyſically impotent to effect this: and yet even this is a contradiction, 
that a Being who is able to do more, ſhould not have the phyſical power to do that 
which is leſs. As if it were ſaid, a man who hath ſtrength to raiſe a certain weight, would 


not be able to lift the half of it. So much is the Deity but a name for fatal neceſſity upon 
this ſcheme ! 


can 
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can determine an Agent to do what we muſt look upon as a phyſical con- 
tradition, unleſs we could form a conſiſtent idea of an eternal ation hav- 
ing both beginning and end. The only moral motive which, I think, can 
be alledged, why God ſhould have created the world from eternity is, 
that he might bave communicated happineſs and perfection 10 rational creatures 
as ſoon as poſſible. But we cannot conceive even this, without allowing 
him a priority of time, or to have been pre-exiſtent to his own effects. 
And if we allow him a priority, that by itſelf cannot be leſs than an eter- 
nity : othetwiſe two limited periods muſt make up his eternity. Not to 
mention that, if we may ſpeak of the reaſonableneſs of an earlier or later 
exiſtence, creatures that were to enjoy an eternity of exiſtence à parte poſt, 
as it is called, have no reaſon to complain that they were not ſooner cre- 
ated. Mathematicians allow that lines infinite or endleſs one way, are equal, 
whatever difference there may be on their finite extremes; and this ſup- 
poſition agrees with the exactneſs of demonſtration : and we find Lucre- 
tius on his ſcheme, comforting thoſe who are to die firſt, by telling 
them that the eternity of non-exiſtence which they have before them, will 
be no longer than theirs who are to be born ages after. And this is ap- 
plicable the other way. They who are born lateſt, have ſtill an eternal 
duration before them. Beſides that ſuch creatures before they exiſt can 
complain of nothing, ſince they are not in the predicament of Being: a 
non · ens is capable neither of good or bad treatment. At this rate we might 
complain that we were not all born at once, nay that we were not all 
eternal, as eternal as God, ſelf-exiſtent. What abſurdities may we not in- 
fiſt on, if we allow ourſelves to proceed in this manner (q)? Upon the 
whole then, reaſon neither admits of matter's being eternally created, nor 


5 can 


(q) Men who affect the height of free-thinking, and know not what it is, are even capable 
of entering ſuch complaints as theſe here mentioned, in order to ſhew that the conſtitution of 
things is wrong. Can any bounds be ſet to defire (ſays one); may not I wiſh to be as wiſe, 
* as powerful, as happy, as any Being elſe is; infinitely perſect? Why am I made capable of 
* defiring what I am not capable of attaining ?” Free-thinking is certainly a good thing / it 
be rational : but if it exceed the bounds of reaſon, it of courſe becomes abjurd thinking. If one 
would put the Queſtion, May not I defire what is abſurd, a contradiction? He would ſee what 
anſwer it required; namely, that he ſhould deſire 7 be rational in the firſt place. That all 
Beings ſhould be equally powerful, happy, perſe&, is the wildeſt abſurdity. The conflitution of 
things is not wrong, but ſuch deſire fooliſh and inconſiſtent. We cannot help, it is true, de- 
firing to be as happy as poſſible : but our chief deſire in order to this ſhould be, That things 
may have been conſtituted by infinite wiſdom and goodneſs. And if fo, our wiſhes are prevented. Man 
will certainly be as happy as poſſibility and reaſon can permit. Would he have reaſon to give mw 
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can either phy/ical or moral neceſſity be alledged why it ſhould be ſo; and 
an eternal effect, though now become a philoſophical term, will nevertheleſs 
be an eternal contradiction (r). 


XIX. Having 


or impoſſibility to take place, to gratify his abſurdity ? Since Grochinking came to be in vogue, 
we run to it from a miſtaken egnceit, as if it were to free ws from all refiraint, a permiſfion 
to talk licentioufly of every thing. But on the contrary, it tics us down to the fee; 10 of eternal reaſon, 
To be free from reaſon is the greateſt /avery, which we ignorantly affect. It is not free-think- 
ing to pull down every thing, and build up nothing. That would be making war upon all the prin- 
ciples of action and reaſon itlelf. 

r) Mr. Leibniiz' has contended that God could not have created the material world 4% than 
infinite not having a ſufficient reaſon to determine in what part of infinite Space a finite maſs 
of matter was. to be placed. But upon the ſame account it might be _ contended, that he could 
not have made it other than eternal, not having a ſufficient reaſon to determine in what pe- 
riod of eternity, (if I may ſo ſpeak) it was to commence. And then we have an eternal as 
well as infinite creation, from the force of this principle; which is a contradiction in terms, 
if by creation be meant a thing's getting exiſtence which had it not. before ; and if it always 
had-exiſtence it could not be created. Examples of this ſort are numberleſs : Of two fimilar, 
equal and folid particles of matter, and Dr. Clarke ſhews there muſt be numberleſs ſuch. parti- 
ticles, unleſs we, will ſay that matter is all pores without any ſolidity in it; of any two of 
theſe, I fay,_ God could not have placed the one in any poſition, or in any particular body, 
rather than the other, not having a reaſon to determine the preference. Again, ſince all might 
have been adjuſted after the ſame manner as at preſent, if the heavenly bodies had moved from 
eaſt to weſt, inſtead of moving from weſt to eaſt; it follov's, that God could not have made 
them moye either way, not having a ſufficient reaſon to determine which of the ways. Thus, 
according to this principle, God could not have made the world at all, nor the leaſt thing in 
it; for ſuch reaſons will hinder every thing; and this moral neceſſity extended beyond its bounds 
into barely phyſical circumſtances, ties down the power of the Deity more rigidly than fata] nece//ity 
itſelf, If it be aſked, Doth ever God ad then without a ſufficient reaſon for the action, and a wiſe 
view? I anſwer, he doth not: but the /ufficient reaſon of action is taken from the nature of 
the whole effect, the uſe and deſign of it; not from phyſical circumſtances in themſelves in- 
different. God had the mo? /ufficient reaſon; and the wiſeſt deſigns to anſwer in creating the 
world, which are not, cannot be fruſtrated, by there being one atom more or leſs of matter» in 
it, by its being created a minute ſooner or later, by its exiſting in the preſent portion of 
Space rather than another; and we groſly miſplace the ſufficiency of the reaſon, when we 
lodge it in the indifference of phyfical things; and, in truth, it is no better than to make a 
ſlave of the Deity to deny his power to accompliſh an end, becauſe there are more ways 
than one by which it might be equally well effected. If it ſhould be faid, . We are not to ſup- 
« pole ſuch indifference even in phyſical circumſtances ; nor therefore that God could have made 
* the leaſt variation in theſe, without a ſufficient reaſon to determine him?“ I anſwer, Mr. 
Leibnitz | himſelf ſuppoſes ſuch indifference, when he aſſerts, that there was no reaſon why 
God might not have placed a frite -» ity of matter as well in one part of infinite Space 
as another. Beſides, reaſon forces us to make this ſuppoſition. Every infinitely little variation 
of phyſical circumſtances could not in the nature of things have had a different ſufficient rc. 

5 for. 
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* 21x en ſhewn that matter is not eternal in any [es one is na- 
turally led to obſerve, that the great and only objection againſt its baving 
been created, is the old maxim, From nothing nothing can be produced, nor 
can any thing return to nothing. But this is of no force, when aſſerted in 


oppolition to the efficiency of infinite potwer; unleſs it could be ſhewn 
that the creation of matter implies a contradiction, which cannot be done+ 
For how can it be ſhewn that creation ex nibilo by infinite power is a con- 


ſon to determine it. Let us remember that extenſion is infinitely diviſible, in which ſingle re- 
ſpeft there will ariſe an infinite number of infinitely little variations in producing the mean- 
eſt phyſical effect, every one of which muſt nevertheleſs have been determined by a ſeparate 
ſufficient reaſon : for if any two of ſuch infinitely ſmall variations had been without their de- 
termining reaſons, an ind ;fference would have ſtood in the way, and the effect have been ſtopt 
for ever. Ex. gr. God mult have had millions of differerent reaſons to determine whether the 
annual orbit of the earth ſhould have been half an inch larger or leſs than what it is; for there 
are millions of variations between . theſe extremes: nay, to determine whether one ſingle” hair 
of a man's head ſhould have been half an inch longer or ſhorter, for, even this comes not to 
paſs without his immediate power. And the ſame is to be ſaid of the divifbility of time, 
variability of the celerity of motion, of its direction, with other numberleſs particulars. | 

Now to apply this to the preſent argument; Since any aſſignable portion of time, a minute, 
v. g. is as infinitely diviſible as extenſion, ſuppoſing there was a ſufficient reaſon determining 
the commencement of matter to a certain hour, nay to a minute of that hour, ſtill Got 
wanted an infinite number of other determining reaſons whether it ſhould commence at one 
rather than another of theſe infinitely little tempaſcula. For if the reaſons for any two had 
coincided, thele two would have been. indifferent, to the ruining of this ſcheme ; or elſe the 
equilibrium whether creation ſhould have commenced the millionth part of a minute ſconer or 
later, muſt have kept God in eterna/ /uſpence, and made the exiſtence of his rational creation 
impoſlible ! Thus, as I faid, this ſcheme makes the reaſonableneſs, the wiſdom, and the good- 
neſs of God in all his works depend on the determining the indifference of phyſical circum- 
ſtances, ab/urdly ; and fetters his power even more rigidly than . foical fate. It makes him 
( abfit blaſphemia } the Aſs between the two bundles of hay, or the needle between the two had. 
flones. What pleaſure can men take in endeavouring to ſhew that both God and themſelves 
are ſlaves ] For this new. invented neceſſity extended over man deprives him not only of ſelf- 
motion but the power of willing; of which in another place. 

We are to ſay then, that God hath a wiſe end in producing every effect; but that his 
own will is ſufficient to determine him which of two or more indifferent means he ſhall uſe 
in producing it. And ſince we ſee that a world is really created, we muſt fay this; unleſs men 
will run back to fatal neceſity for determining the indifference of phyſical circumilances, and incur 
the abſurdities ſhewn in the laſt Note. 

From this reaſoning it follows, That /iberty conſiſts not only in aching according to wc] ins. 


tives where they are; but in ſelf-determination by the power of the auill, <vhere circumſtances are 
andifferent 3 and that in the Deity himſelf, 


tradition, 
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tradiction, unleſs by denying ſuch power altogether? And ſince infinite 
power implies no contradiction, it muſt at leaſt be -poſſible : and if it be 
poſſible it muſt be more, viz. neceſſary, ſince it is a thing that cannot be 
produced by any Being, which production we muſt ſuppoſe when we ſay, a thing 
is poſſible ; a thing poſſible to 20 Being is impoſſible. And I have ſhewn 
_ elſewhere (ſee ſect. 4.) the abſurdity of ſuppoſing that any power (finite or 
infinite), ſhould be only caſual, or accidental in nature (5). As to the maxim 
itſelf ; men indeed obſerving that in the natural generation and corruption 
of bodies, there was not any production of new matter, nor deſtruction of 
old, but only a change of the ſenſible qualities or accidents, ariſing from 
- change of figure, poſition, Ec. ſettled this into a maxim in that caſe, 
That from nothing nothing could ariſe, nor any thing return to nothing; 
by the law of generation and corruption, that now obtains. And fo 
far it was a good obſervation certainly, gathered from experience : but 
there was no neceſſary connexion between the ideas in it, why it ſhould al- 
ways be ſo, and impoſſible to be otherwiſe, (as there ought to have been 
to make it a firſt principle) otherwiſe men needed not have been beholden 
to experience for it, as they were (1), but would neceſſarily have ſeen it, 
or might at leaſt have collected it from abſtract reaſoning. And how 
could men, by obſerving the law of generation and corruption that 
now obtains, collect that it was impoſſible to be otherwiſe, but by ſap- 
Poſing that law never io bave had a beginning, nor to have been inſtituted 
| by an infinitely wiſe and powerful Being, but the effect of furd neceſſity, 
predominating in all things, and over all things; itſelf nothing, and be- 

longing to nothing, as Lucretius, the great Abettor of this principle, did, 
who notwithſtanding of his other principle, chance, is forced to have re- 
courſe to an unſupported neceſſity here? Beſides, it is to be noticed that 
this maxim is not demonſtratively certain even in the caſe of natural ge- 


(+) See the argument in the Note () where infinite perfection 1 
(t) See Lucretius's arguments for this; after abundance of other exam examples to prove that - 
thing can ever ariſe from nothing, or be reduced to nothing, he ſays, 
Poſftremi, pereunt imbres, ubi eos pater ether 
In gremio matris terrai præcipitavit. 
At nitide ſurgunt fruges, ramique vireſcunt 
Arboribus : creſcunt ipſæ, feetiique gravantur ummanans 
And at laſt he concludes, 
Haud igitur penitus pereunt guæcungue videntur 3 
Quando aliud ex alio reficit natura: nec ullam 
Rem gigni patitur, niſi morte adjutam alien. Lib. 1. ver. 250. 
neration 


ion 


neration and corruption. The thing ſeems to be true and reaſonable ;- but 

the; means of: obſerving fail men before - they come to the ſublilty ot na- 

tures wark,, and che firſt: pringiples, gf body i in, theſe operations ; and after. 
that, al}, the experiments men cin, make, and all, their obſervations, will . 
never, acſtalugt 19, Kewonſtrative gertainty., What argumants coulg.a man; 
oppoſe A, 175 he denjed the maxim to hold even in generation and. 9e; 

ruptien,? None ſurely but making him obſerve the inſtances: of generation, 

and corruption. themſelves,; which ſhews the truth of what 1 here. afficry.. 
18 e b b fax. God. and. Naur, do hall ing in bein 3. and, this, is; molt. 
cortajp 50 hg he queſtion. rechts, II haf (is vain to be, dene + Eaſe and 
difficy/ty with reſpect to us are not applicable to infinity of power (u) e and 
in this laſt axiom infinity of power is ſuppoſed. If then, even in the caſe 
of generation and corruption, this maxim falls ſHort"of the YelF-evidence 
of .ag.axiom, or intGfnve. truth, how. can it be oppoſed to the poſſibility of, 
creation by infinite power Or where is the force of it compelling men 
to aſſert that hrute- matter, a, thing entirely of 1 paſſive nature, by Vary 
own conception of it, ſnhould · be RIf-exiſtent\27 wn ww worn whege 


hw ay Nl 8 2 are 
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(«) 4 in the aworks of pature. Lan apparent frugality of means indeed; but a 
great profuſeneſs and magnificencs of , material, at. $e4n. he exubquacy of Aut - 
nually produced from ever plant and. vegetable. ;, there is a great deal allowed for <vaſte, fo 

to ſpeak. But pardon me, if I Avid endeaygur tg..corpett the frlt part of this obſerva- 
re. means in producing any natural effect. We underſtand 
this, as if fel power was applied, to baing e. Fes de gina" thingy, hich is altogether 
wrong. The power of the Deity bimfelſ is every where applied, in the minuteſt circum- 
ſtances, and in bringing to paſs things: to us the moſt. contemptible. How can this be a 
frugality of means ? There is indeed an admirable Simplicity in the method, and an wniform 
law obſerved in the production of the ſeveral kinds of plants. and animals, as much as is 


conſiſtent with the variety of the ſpecies. This teaches us What we are to think of the 


aui hm of this Being. The method is\vanied by imperceptible degrees through all the tribes 
of the vegetable and hnimal kingdoms ; and oppoſite extremes are thus joined by gentle and 
eaſy. tranſitiond. Bven here then thore is a. hne, a profuſench of invention and contrivance. 
And the ſame efficacious Power is rwery aubere exhibited, : to teach us what we are to think of 
him in this reſpoct of his Omnipotence. It is ſo far fram being true, that great things are brought 
to paſs by ſmall power, that, on the contrary, à ſtupendous power is maniſeſted in the moſt 
ordinary appeirrahee of nature. This the excellent Byrelli firſt obſerved in animal motion; and 
the ingenious Mr. Hales, by a coutſe '6f happy experiments, hath neun the fame in the force 
of the aſcending ſap in vegetables. And" ſimce all is performed by" the immediate power of 
the 'Deity+; the" den i the! averhbdyithe mareriali, in every nne mende, declare him 
to be infinite in puer, ih #nowltdge, in gocdrg rt. 
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XX. Lucretius makes this kis firſt principle, i Au Ss nt of his 
whole book (v): but his reaſoning upon it is looſe and frivolous. He 


argues from generation and corruption, to the firſt Produktion of matter; as 
if the firſt formation of the material world, and the creation of matter, were 
ta be accounted” for by the ſame mechanital laws that nw obtain in it, 
as it is formed; telling us if natural bodies ro/e ſpontaneouſly out of nothing, 
(as if ever men had ſuppoſed this without a Jivine power)" we thould ſee 
men fpring our of the "ſea, fiſhes and birds from the earth, and herds of cattle 
Mw our 7 we N 09. And thence infers, chat matter could not at all 
1 dk 14 3 UT Gf 53k) LEP £4 1 NEVE 
_ ode Mala weren d. | 
10 Principium, bi ries wh tx | | 
Mullam rem I nibilr gigni divinitus unguan. Lib, . ver. 150. 
And this principle he propoſes as an, excellent remedy ii Tay 
a u- in firmich eu derber dein 
Quid multa in terris fiers tarligut hen. NOLMGIAVIGH 14 ©) 

Quorum operum can ſar nulla ratione videre 

Paſſunt, ac fieri divino Numine rentur. 


Quas oh ver, bi bein; wil poſi? Hart” © k 23-21 S409 TEA SY (an) 
De nihih ; th, ' quod uu, jam reius te tos 51 nie klhk: Ea 282 74. 
Profficienus, & what queat ris pues: 'ertari, W Sen ee 
Er v. fue, aud fon, 3 . 1 — | 01 
1 iar not 
0 . opal add... „ naed Waal M er 285 
nas Ome geinus, m par: nil mine ct. 16 WU er 6-19 
x 5 mire primim hominis, e poſer ri? A 0: rk L roomnd 
Eee e eee G 2105 „*, vr 
Bucer partu 'ealts, ac deferta ene 
Nee fruftzs zum b conſtave ln, We 
Sed mutarentzr: frre armes ononie pafſent; Sc. Ibid. +. 1 
Here he fel cxctudes all he wan and them ſuppoſes, e ae 
oaght to fart up out-of nothing every Day : H makes the greateſt inſtances of geen and | yuper+ 
intendence, wiz. the regular obſervation of the ſeveral fecies in natural productions, ſo many arguments. 
againſt a ſuperintendence, and by a ſtrange piece of /ogich aſcribes all to a negative. efficient. If any mo- 
der Sceptich ſhould not have had leiſure. #0 conſider, the reaſons upon which he rejects the 
Dei and his faperintendence in nature 2 theſe are the great principles, and baſs of his belief, 
as fair as I am able to repreſent. them; and leſt I may have made a miſtake inadyertently, I 
have cited the Origizal. I. mall only mention another argument. for; the. eternity of matter, 
which is, That, if it had not been eternal, all things would Jong ago have fallen inta. bing, 


and ſprung up again out of nothing.” | 
Preterea, niſi materies æterna faſt 


Antchac, ad nibilum penit its guægue redient, 
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e queſtions, muſt be unentertaining to. — of Rev- 
ders, and perhaps ſcarce intelligible to. any but thoſe who could ftart the difficulties: 
however, I ſhall venture to add one Note more of this kind here, as in a place that will 


give the objection contained in the following Queſtion, the greateſt advantage. I had no 


delign_to enter into theſe nice di/quifitions, ä but as a remarkable diffi- 
et hath heen occaſioned by what I have advanced againſt eternal uncayſed matter ; if # 
rational ſolution can be « perhaps the ground of ſtarting ſuch difficulties may. for the 
future” be removed, and the truth more readily embraced, The queſtion is; If indifference as 
« to the manner of exiſting is inconſiſtent with neceſſary exiſtence, are not all the actions of 
irrer may be conſidered as the manner of his exiſtence, and 
10 therefore neceſſary ? This Queſtion carries the greateſt difficulty with it, when conſidered 
with reſpect to the creation of the Univerſe, which is, as it were, the beginning of a new 
period in the eternity. of God : for after creation, the work of Providence commences, and the 
conſtant ſuper-intendence of all his creatures, which ſeems 4 new {ene of affair to the Deity: 
{ that we muſt either allow ſome change (with reſpe& to action) in him, and therefore in 
the manner of his exiſtence; or if otherwiſe, his actions muſt be as necgſſary as the manner 
of his exiſtence; and then we muſt admit of the conſequences of this phyſical neceſſity, which 
leaves him a Being whom we need not regard. To this I anſwer, firſt, That it hath been 
ſhewn above, to ſatisſaction, I hope, That indiference as to the manner of exiſtence, is in- 
confiftent with neceſſity of exiſtence, or that the manner of neceſſary exiſtence is itſelf neceſſary z 
as alſo, That the a&ions of the Deity cannot proceed from a Phyfical neceſſity ; that would only make 
him a powerful, but ſurd Being, (. e. having power without intelligence) which is inconſiſtent 
with the neceſſity of infinite perfectim. Now theſe two points being proved true ſeparately, and 
of each other, the right method of going on in the inveſtigation of the truth 
will be, to draw this corollary from them joined together, That theſe actions of the Deity, be» 
cauſe not eternal, calmot be conſidered as the manner of his exiſtence ; and that, though free, 
they yet produce zo change in the manner of it, And if I had made this a conſequence from 
theſe two points, every one muſt have granted, that I proceeded according to the method of de- 
monſtration, and that therefore the concl/u/ion itſelf was unexceptionable. It can never be al- 
lowed, that what may follow as a conſequence from a propoſition proved, may be made an 
2 againſt it. Such a method would overturn all geometry. Inſtances of which I need 
not give. Dr. Barro, after a. Theorem of Euclid (16 El. 3.) ſays, Ex«hac propoſitione paradara 
conſequuntur, & mirabilia bene multa. It. would be hard to make one of theſe wonderful 
conſequences an objeclion againſt the demonſtration from which it follows. This is that caſe, 
in which we know certainly that a thing is, but know not the manner how it is; and the 
rn It is certain, that God doth not act from a phyſcal ne. 
cefty, and that the manner of his exiſtence is immutable ; whence it follows that /is actions, 
though Free, do not change the manzer of his exiſtence : this, I fay, is certain; but the manner 
** bow 
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bes o- oomprehenſteh. Mud vet ufrh that} haihility whith” becömeß us Whidn 
we ſpeak. of this infinite, pron adorable Being) we may go a little farther in this point; and 
reaſon thus. 

If a rational mind h very Brie, as ours is, it can have but one o5je4 under view at once, 
or one particular thing under the-<onfidetation of the intllec at à time] and it can therefore 
wwill but "one thing to be done at once. This we can ey Tofcelbe our own experi- 
ence. But if the mini be. //+ limited, or perſecter in kind, wflich, as n involving contra- 
diction, I have liberty to ſuppoſe, it will be able, as ſuch, to have two r under the 
conſideration of che underſtanding at once, and to e 0g tyd-iltindd things | & ned at 
once: and its power, <brreſponding to its other” perfeftion?, will be able 0 of ae to 'both at 
once. Ant, -without mentioning other intermediate degrees, we may agile the progreſſion 
to go on. Now, if we ſuppoſe the mind to become at laſt in ite, ot all Lis to be tak- 
en away from- it, it maſt [as f ch have an infinite number g 6 "ob 285 -under the. intui ion, of 
the intellek at onte, or an infinite number of things all in view A 25 and this, by "thi 
fame Kikdof wet 4 very finite mind can have bat one; and be a le fo. t an infinite 
number of things alf to be done at once: and its fower bein ng "allo. line, or "without timi- 
tation, it, will * able to perform thenr all at the fame t time, without. perplanits or diſorder 
linſtances of which I hope have appeared, when che varies, iulleſtueni, univerſal action of an 
immaterial Being upon all the parts of matter, in all | places, aud at all times, was ſhewn to be 
= to ſupport the material world.) | This, T tay, i will | he . able to, do gud infaiite, : In- 

1 direly implies this; and it. would 'be E blur to > deny it, it, becauſe we cannot 
manner of it. (71393! An 47 

2 being daly weighed, let us next confider this ; Inknlte e mece 27 0 ex: 
Wn RET in that reſpect it muſt have had an infrite number of objects under the view of the 
intelle&, not only, once, but akways. Neceflity of exiſtence. doth not. limit infinity. of per: 
ſection, but ſhows that infruty neceſſary and eternal. It ou not be having an infinite and 
Fon 0. underſtanding, . (7 i.e. a | neceſſarily. 1 ** ling o be able to comprehend. an in- 
ty” of things at once, and for. a. little onh,. and en to wink and relax: ve. mult. own 
14 ſuch : an underſtanding ng muſt have had T + LA of infinite things, (4 5 e. an Infinite 
comprehenſion ) neceſſarily and eterually. Thus then a  wceſſarily infrite e muſt "have had 
all objects neceſſarily. and eternally in view, and under immediate proſpect. And this is the 
main point gained. This is iuite knowledge ! And ſuch a, Being muſt have. had infinite 
knowledge by a phyfical, or natural. neceſſity ; ; even thoſe who are leaſt attentive mult ſte that 
the .terms All along imply it. But mark, This i 4 ' Phyfic al neceſſn ty 7 perfection, as it ought to 
be. 'To make the Being | Tee here would, be to make it imperfe® : we might as well lay,, 

free to ex if necefſarth. or nat, as | Free to have infinite ' knowledge or not to have it. 

De next ching to be conſidered i is, "that 7575 Being having all things always a neceſfi- 
rily in view, muſt always and eternally aui according to his infinite comprehenſion of 
things 3 ; that is, muſt cuil all things that are <vi/e# and 6% to be done. There is no get- 
ting free of this conſequence. If it can vill at all it muſt aui this way. To be capable of 
lnqwing and not capable of willing i is not to be underſtood; and to be capable of avilling other- 
wile than what is 20 %% eff and beft contradiQs that Inowoledge which is influite.. Infinite, ngwledge 
mult direct th e 1 without error. Here then is the 01:igin of moral nece(ſr ity, and that is really. 
of reed: for the Being is not determined to this conſtant and eternal act of ulli, byra 
Hfecal energy or fowver conſtantly acting, but from the knowledge. of the eternal aptituges. and. 


ag: eeablereſs of things to each other; or in other words, from the intuition of the eterno/” re- 
lations 
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Fan of its own ideds, Which are the archeypls of things. Indeed to w by d plytical nä 
fity, or by the determination and impulſe of an external phyfical cauſe, is, when nearly Gu. 
dered, a direct contradiRtion ; it is not to cui but to be troolunterily deiermined:*the' ſame is to 
ſay, to wilt hither a thing avillt or not, or to will againſt the wil. 'Plihaps it may be fich, 
is as neceſarily_ determined, as if it were phyſically impelled, if that were poſſible But it is 
unſkilfalgeſs' to ſuppoſe” this an objection! The great principle is once eſtabliſhed, in: That 
the divine will.;is determined by the eternal reaſon and aptitudes of thingy, inſtead! of being 
phyfically inipelled : and aſter that the more /rong and necgſſury this doterchitiatibn is} the Were 
perſit tho Dait muſt be allowed to be. It is this that makes him an amiable,' an adorable Being, 
whoſe aui and power are conſtantly, immutably, determined by the corifideration of what is 
wifeft and be, inſtead of a ſard Bring with power, but without- A Cem or es. It is the 
beauty of this nereſſity that it is as ſtrong as far itſelf, with all the advantage of rehm and 
gadneſt. Thin conflant ad ef willing proceeds from his Anvwuledye,” it is true 3 but as proceed- 
ing from knowledge, it is to be conſidered as dei by. knowledge; "and kpowedge muſt be 
confidered as having 2 priority off nature,” though not f time, Hence the wonderful mature” of 
the divine will, that it is both. immutable, as proceeding from a meceſſary phyſical perfm; 
and yet infinitely rational, as being the iſſue of i»frite and true knowledge, or the knowledge of 
all truth. It is ſtrange to ſeo men contend that the Deity is not ſtoe, becauſe 'he"is-nece/arily 
rational, -mmutably good and viſe When a man is allowed fill the perſecter Being the möre 
fixedly. and conſtantly his will is determined by, reaſon and truth - Liberty, as I have "aids 
before; canin in being determined by. moral moti ves (the more unerringly* and conſtantly the 
better) in oppoſition to being phyſically impelked, (which indeed takes away the act of willing, 
or any act, properly ſpeaking) and. in. /e/f-determination by the power of the will amidſt the 
indifference-of phyſical circumſtances. . And let it be here remembered that all this follows 
eaſily and without. the trouble of ſuch a long deduction, when once it is ſhewn that there is 
a neceſſity. of infinite perfection, that is, of a Being infinitely perfe4, which appears from What is 
ſaid above; for ſince all chis is a perfection. it mult. be in thar Being! And who; though 
ever ſo much engaged on the oppolite fide, will venture expreſly to ſay that 1 be Wertrmined by 
-noral motives is not a perſection ? Or to be /elf-determined' by the power of the will, where 
phyſical circumſtances are indifferent, in order to eſſect a wiſe and good: purpoſe, is not a 
Aion !. ge Ig "Lhd 1085545 r 
But to go forward, if next we conſider the actions of this Being as exerted* upon his crea- 
tures in conſequence of this eternal act of willing, they are (as in conſequence. of. that ) guided 
by the abiolutely greateſt council and <viſdom, and therefore performed in the fe time, man- 
ner, circumſtancet. But what is chiefly to the preſent purpoſe is, that though vaſt power is ex- 
erted, as in moving the heavenly bodies, ſor inſtance, yet it is exerted without Hruggle, effort 
or contention of ſtrength, ſo to ſay. Eaſe and difficulty are not applicable to infinity f power : 
they are the marks of our limitation, but vaniſh here. That power would not be inſinite, 
which one thing were done /moathly, and another thing with rugged /abaur and tail. Let kim 
who hath the term [iafnite power]! often in, his mouth, conſider only the import of it. 75 
perform is equally eaſy as to vill to this Being, and that without a figure, but upon tlie foot of 
reaſon and argument. All this is ſtill implied in neceary infinity perfection. And this at length 
will help us to oonceive that ever the achim f this Being no more change the munncf of his 
exiſtence han his willing them, there being no emotion, fire/s or contention in performing the. 
efc& that might occaſion an alieration. Nor can they be conſidered as the manner of his ev" 
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We dall, better. conceive. this, if We, canfider wh, and bow, our er of exifience is ds 
 fandly ,changed; and this particular deſerves our attention. In ſhort, this happens in our bo. 
Ges from: marian, relative fſugtion,, and @ conſtant Hur of parti; from all which an immaterial 
Being muſt beaee. In our minds the, manner of exiſtence is changed from a bia fucce/ion of 
ident, and the-grourring. of, new objed?;, new dofirer, and the wwiking new effed?; to be produced. 
This happens Gpm the fnitenefs. of our minds. If we have any compaſs of thought, knowledge, 
ideas, will, it muſt be by the facceſive. admiſſion of new objefts into the mind. In an Jafinite 
Mind it is quite. the reverſe of this : all things muſt be always and eternally in view, whence 
no new, ohjedt of, defire can happen, nor therefore change in the auill (which is the great ſource 
of the change of the manner of exiſtence in our minds) ; and though the actions are performed 
in. time, and commenſurately | with the facceſFue. exiftence of creatures, yet this is without- 
change of thenght, mation, or any kind of afteratior e it is without calling the attention from 
other things, to apply it to that thing 3 or calling the power from other places to apply it in that 
act. This is a wonderful ſuperiority of nature; ſo far above our way, that we are ſtruck with 
admiration ne the cartinty of the condlaſion will make one contemplate it 
wich pleaſure. - 

"i ns doe thats conhdentions thay: Bufiics dnfines the: eternity of. God to be bite intermina- 
bilis tots finul en ena. gif (De conſol. phil. lib. 5. proſ. 6.) for in a neefarih infinite in- 
tle all things muſt be a/-2azs and necefſaris preſent ; from neceſſary infinity of hnowledee all the 
purpaſes oſ wiſdom, and reaſon muſt be cl by one ind:/inent ad: no new object can offer to 
the underſtanding, no mutability can happen therefore to the <will, nor therefore can there be any 
riſing or falling of ' pleaſure and happineſs. And this is indeed interminabilis vita tora fimul 
& perfetta poſſeſſio; which co-incides with this, That the manner of neceſſary exiſtence is itſelf 
neceſſary, and neceſſarily the beſt. Quod (ſays this Philoſopher) ex callatiane temporalium clarity 
liquet ; nam gui quid uit in  tempare, id prefens & proterito in futurum procedit : nihilque eft in 
tempore | conflitutums quad tatum. ite ſus ſpatium pariter poſit amptecri. This is undeniably a 
mark of imperſeQioli| go. live by. chunge, 10 loſs what is paſt, to want nuhat is yet to cqme, and 
to place infinite happineſs in a ſucceſſion of things, though all pleaſant. If any ſtate were good, 
why ſhould it paſs ? If any thing will be pleaſant, why ſhould it not be preſent ? Why ſhould 
it be firſt in expectation, a minute in enjoyment, and then in reflexion only? This, I ſay, is 
plainly a mark of imperſection ; it is our own ſtate; and therefore to be denied concerning a 
Mind infinitely perſect. If the Raman Gon/u/ had gone into the ſceptical ways of thinking now 
. faſhionable, he would not have left us ſuch a ble, ſuch a philofephical, {uch an exalted idea of the 

Divine Mind. See here Dr. Clarke's Demon/irar. Part 1. Prop. 5 

Laſtly, To obviate the main thing objected ; from all © 11-46 PP God created 
the Univerſe, as there was no seno object of Knowledge preſented to his Intelle#, nor new defire to 
his vil, ſo there was no new difficulty ſtarted to his power ; fince, as was above ſhewn, to perform 
mult be equally eaſy. to neceſfary infinity of power, as to will the performance. The creation 
of a world, the ſuperintendence of his own works, the methods of Providence, and the whole 
ſcheme of procedure, eſpecially. with reſpect to rational Beings, were no »eve/ties to him, but 
what he had in view, familiar (if I may ſo ſay) from eternity. Let it be obſerved here (left I 
ſhould be forced to make unneceſſary repetitions). what I have ſhewn above to be the import of a 
neceſſarily infinite intelleF. In a word, after we have once more. conſidered that, if there be 2 


nece/ity for any Being, it muſt be ſor infinite Being s and if there be a neoeflity for any perſec3ion, 
it 
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Thus there is really ns attual Jute fen in the manner, of God's 2xi/fenct, that is; in Mis eternity, 
nay, not after the exiſtence of 4 material world! The changes and -faceefiions that then happen, 
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8 (i cannot be for infuite ditniniſhed by aq quenrity, in either cafe}: 
after this, I ſay, it would be a low, unphiloſophical prejudices to think that God could be lonely, 


and without entertainment, before the exiſtence of his own effeQts, or put to any difficulty by them 


after they exiſted j that he could have bettered his condition by tllam, or that it would have been 
worſe without" em. Rn AS 5924.4 $448 „an . 

1 caruidt end this Note, though already too long, withont ſaying ſomerhing of the unfieceſSve 
exiſtence of the Deity; dr of his anſucteſſve ecernity. This is an extremely metaphylical-ſpeculation, 


and there hath been much controverſy about it. What we may ſuy ſafely in ie will allb be-cafily feen, 


I humbly conceive, ſrom what goes before. There is certainly no ſucerſſion of ibn, deſires, will, 
in the Infinite or Necgſary Mind; and therefore no change or mutability in it. This follows when 
it is ſewn that the manner of exiftence of a neceſſarily exiſting mind maſt be ieſelf 

and immutable, of which I have (given two differen demonſirative proofs above (Ne 6 and 5.) 


happen to fomething elſe not $9 HIV. And yet, ſince the faertFoecr cBN e of „ 


co-exiſting with the un/ucceſFye and immutable exiſtence of the Deny, we may fee that this G eri 


might have been ages ſooner, or that the onedoth not exctude the vrher, nor is inconſiſtent with it, bur, 
as being infinitely greater, comprehends it. We ſee in another cafe, that though all u (a mark. 
of fitity, and itſeif ſucveſſ ye) is in Space, yet Spiree itſelf is immorrable. Te is, a6 L am ape ds think, 


ſomething like this /jucceſFve. and afucceſor exiſtence; both eo-exifting, which 294forle Means, whenhe 


allows time to be quithin the me Amir, but not einen them: Ovrifider hib own words (ſts K 
citat. ) xe N den et nine; * its & bie graf rde, d. % Rand c e- 
Sera Ir dr ch, dr ger ved du. As if de had faid, * There 'is an we- 
« cee exifience, Where. ever there are not changes and viciffitades by motion.” Thus fur then, 
I think, we may go with clearneſs, and underſtand what we ſay. On the other hard; it 


is, I think, ſcarce intelligible, to apply this facceſFoeneſe or unſucce/Fveneſs (ſg to ſpeak) to 


time itielf, or to wornity, wlilaatedly taken: theſe ſeem applicable only to. Beings, exiſting. the 


ne they ry, re vol ar nl as of Bing, a at e be. 
ſelves : therefore they ſeem capable of no alteration or change in themſelves, abſtrating Rom 


- 


the Beings exiſting in them. If all rrearad Bringe were taken away, all poſſibility of any” . 


tatimr, or | fittceſſſone of one thing ai, Would appear to be alſo removed. Abſtract facedfion © | 


in etertyty is ſcarce to be anderſtood. What is it that ſucceeds} One minute to another 


| Perhaps? . vat and fuporuenit undam)], But When we imagine this, we fancy that the 


minutes are things ſeparately exiſting, which keep on their own courſe, though there were na 


Being at all exiſting. This is the common notion, and yet it is a manifeft prejudice. Time 


is nothing but the exifence of created, ſucceſſive Beings, and eternity the werefſavy criſfemtt of 
the Deity. Therefore if this neceſſary Being hath no change or ſucceſſion in his nature, his 
exiſtence muſt of courſe be unſucceſſive. 


We ſeem to commit a double over-ſight in this caſe : firſt we find ſucceſſion in the nece | 


ary nature and exiſtence of the Deity himſelf, which is wrong, if the reaſoning above be 
concluſive : And then we aſcribe this ſucceſſion to eternity, conſidered abſtractedly from the 
Eterna Being, and ſuppoſe it. [—— one knows not what] a thing ſubſiſting by itſelf, and flow. 
ing one minute after another. This is the. work af pure imagination, and contrary to the 
reality of things. Hence the common metaphorical m, © Time runs apace.” © Le: 
us /ay hold on the preſent minute: and the like, The Philoſophers themſelves miſlead u: 
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Wer maten, They compare \eternity to the motion of a pajnr, Tuning gp for ever, and 
making x'tracel;ſs infinite line. Here the point is fuppoſed a thing actually Jubfifting,, repreſenting | 
the preſent" minute, and then they aſcribe motion or ſucceſſion to it ; that is, they aſcribe motion 
to a mere non · entity, to illuſtrate to us a. ſacce/ſive eternity. Hence all the perplexitics of a pa/? 
eternity, made up of finite ſucceſſive parts : and hence the contradiction of a punttam flans ; though 
inthis-caſe 2 u am is no more a - contradiction than a fumdtum movens : for in truth the 

du is nothing at all, either to fand ſtill or move forward... As to the expreſſion nunc flans, 

which ſome ſc holen have choſen, to deſcribe eternity ; it certainly implies oppoſite ideas, 
if applied to aur exifience, or if our manner of exiſtence be applied to the Deity. For then we 
make {menc] augdative term, which hath. a reference to paf and. future. But this is a wrong 
application 5 and if once we allow an all-perfe# Mind, which hath an eternal, immutable, and 
infinite: comprehenſion of all things,, akways (and allow it we muſt) the diſtinction of pa and 
ture vaniſhes. with reſpect to ſach @ Mind; and the expreſſion nunc fans will appear to have 


propriet. In; a word, if we Proceed tep. by ſtep, as above, the eternity or exiſtence of the 


- 


Deiey will appear; to be, Vit interminabilis tata final & perſedia paſeſſo, how much ſoeyer this 


may have been reckoned a paradox hitherto. 


All thig diffuſe reaſoning may (for the fake of memory) be compriſed in two or three ſentences 
For, firſt, An infinitely perſect Mind muſt have a perfect comprehenſion of all things, alway: - 
and: then, 5 Mind muſt always aui what is infinitely reasonable, according to this infinite 


- knowledge. From theſe two propoſitions it follows, That there can be no ſucceſſion of idr, 


nor.chage of cuil, in ſuch @ Mind. And, laſtly, it muſt be as ca{5 to Infinite Power to per 
farm: according to tha rule of infinite reaſon, as to will the performance ; for ſuppoſing difficulty 
denies infority power. And hence the ations of ſuch a Being occaſion mo change in the 
manner of his exiſtenoe; and yet, as directed by infinite reaſon, they cannot be pi ne- 
6 | | 
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24 Thus whe thre chmé 1d be end of this tedious Enquiry concerning the Imma- 
ei J the Human ſou, where Ile nature of the fibject bath carried us 
through. all abe "moſt . abſtruſe and difficult points of natural Philoſophy. © The 
wbole i ſubmitted to.4be judgment of the Candid Reader. F any thing of im- 
portance bath been diſcovered, which may give a contrary turn to the preſent 
prevailing ſeeptical 'rietions ;" this, 'with the variety and difficulty of the: many 
things treated of, will, I hope, plead my excuſe for ſuch miſtakes as do not 
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